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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Bringing out the Tensions, 
Challenges, and Opportunities within Sustainable 
Development Goal 4 


Antonia Wulff 


For the third time in three decades, world leaders reaffirmed their promise 
of education for all when they adopted the Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs) in September 2015. In doing so, they pushed the deadline forward by 
another 15 years, but they also agreed on a stronger and broader commitment 
to quality and equity in education. SDG 4, ‘Ensure inclusive and equitable 
quality education for all and promote lifelong learning’, commits to progress 
throughout the world at all levels of education, from preprimary through to 
university and beyond. However, in the few years since its adoption, SDG 4 
has been compromised and contested throughout its implementation. This 
book examines the tensions, challenges, and opportunities within SDG 4, with 
a view toward informing and supporting its rights-based implementation. 

There were no guarantees that education would be the subject of a stand- 
alone goal when the discussion on a new development agenda kicked off in 
2012. The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) were viewed as an uneven 
success and were far from being met (UN, 20154). The Education for All (EFA) 
goals were not met either and were largely unknown outside the education 
sector. There were also major challenges to consider, such as the climate 
and global financial crises, declining education and aid budgets, and rising 
inequality. 

Whereas education was broadly considered to be one of the relatively 
successful MDGs, there was a more complex and sobering reality behind the 
global improvements in primary school enrolment and gender parity: Progress 
had been uneven and enrolment numbers had increased together with over- 
crowded and underequipped classrooms, unqualified teachers with worsen- 
ing working conditions, and large disparity in both access and achievement 
between different groups. Patterns of inequality and exclusion had largely 
been reproduced, and the most marginalised communities had seen little pro- 
gress (UNESCO, 20154). 

More than two decades of the EFA Agenda had left the education commu- 
nity impatient to learn from past mistakes and full of aspirations to take on 
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both old persistent challenges and newly emerging ones. Alongside other sec- 
tors, the education community mobilised to secure an ambitious stand-alone 
goal on education within the Agenda 2030 for Sustainable Development. 
Beyond the inclusion of a separate goal on education within the new develop- 
ment agenda, there was, however, little agreement within the sector as to the 
specific targets to be included in the goal: how to define quality education, 
who should provide such education, and what minimum level of schooling 
should all young people in the world complete. 

Rather than marking the end of these debates, the adoption of sDG 4 in Sep- 
tember 2015 in some ways amplified tensions and diverging viewpoints within 
the sector. The education community continues to seek agreement on what 
the new agenda means in practice and what it will take to succeed. While it is 
ambitious and far-reaching in its targets, the agenda itself leaves much room 
for interpretation. The broad priorities, to which agreement was secured, are 
not tied to specific policies, implementation modalities, or financing arrange- 
ments, and there is minimal accountability for member states and interna- 
tional organisations. 

Consequently, the different actors’ mandates and ideological approaches are 
reflected in their respective SDG 4 efforts. There have been numerous attempts 
to reframe the agenda and alter its scope, such as deprioritising certain targets, 
particularly those on learning environments and teachers; denying the univer- 
sality of the agenda and its relevance for rich countries; and overemphasising 
measurable and globally comparable learning outcomes at the expense of a 
broader notion of quality, which marginalises subjects that are more difficult 
to assess, such as education for sustainable development. This places SDG 4 
implementation at the heart of tensions between an instrumentalist and 
rights-based approach to education. 

Part of the tension arises from the fact that the spGs simultaneously rep- 
resent the world we aspire to create and the world in which we currently live. 
Agreed to by those in power in 2015, the agenda was bound to reproduce the 
power relations and imbalances of that time. Yet, the 2030 Agenda challenges 
the current system and its defining structural failures, pledges to rethink devel- 
opment as it has been understood, and opens up new opportunities for social, 
environmental, and economic justice. These two sides of the coin make it ever- 
more important to reflect on the way forward, the inherent risks and opportu- 
nities, and the perverse incentives within global agendas. 

Progress to date has been slow and time is tight; in fact, the age cohort that 
would be expected to finish upper secondary school in 2030 should already 
have started school! This book considers the education goal and targets as an 
opportunity to make desperately needed progress on education. As a point of 
departure, it embraces the idea that the sDGs are transformative in scope and 
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ambition, and that they have the potential to challenge some of the pervasive 
forces in education, which are detailed in the final section of this chapter. In 
concrete terms, the book aims to support the rights-based implementation of 
SDG 4 in its entirety. This places the fulfilment of the right to education at 
the centre of all efforts to realise SDG 4 and brings with it a dual focus on the 
extent to which rights-holders enjoy their rights and duty-bearers deliver on 
their obligations. 

While the authors in this volume focus on different aspects of the broad 
education agenda, they share the value of advancing critical perspectives 
and rights-based approaches as part of the global conversation about sDG 4 
implementation. Their analysis is firmly rooted in human rights and social jus- 
tice. The chapters engage critically with SDG 4, examining its strengths and 
weaknesses, scrutinising the forces behind it and the challenges, tensions, and 
power dynamics shaping its implementation. With a decade left until the 2030 
deadline, this book aims to inform, scrutinise, and create a sense of urgency. 
It encourages readers to contribute to ongoing deliberations and discussions, 
voice critical concerns, and think how best to advance rights-based perspec- 
tives. These inputs are integral to building capacity for implementation, moni- 
toring, and evaluation of the education goal. 

This introductory chapter sets the scene for the deeper analysis found in 
subsequent chapters. It starts with a brief overview of the MDG/EFA era and 
introduces the so-called post-2015 process and the deliberations around the 
global education goal. It then presents the new priorities in education, as 
captured in the goal on quality education for all. It highlights two principal 
challenges related to the sDGs as a whole and the broader implementation 
architecture. The first challenge is the limited accountability provided by the 
global framework for monitoring progress toward the goals. The second is the 
financing architecture. It then zooms in on three areas of tension and contes- 
tation within the education space: First, I discuss the equity promise within 
the spGs and its implications in a context of rising inequality. Second, I exam- 
ine the changing roles of both the public and the private sectors in education, 
and what this means for progress toward SDG 4. Third, I highlight the conflict- 
ing quests for quality education and for measurable and globally comparable 
learning outcomes. With these tensions in mind, I introduce the structure of 
the book and its individual chapters. 


1 A Brief History: Formulating a New Development Agenda 


In retrospect, it is hard to believe that the question at the start of the so-called 
post-2015 process was whether there would be an education goal at all. At that 
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stage, there were two competing camps: Some were focused on the failure 
to meet the MDGs and were promoting a follow-up framework. Others had 
started advocating for a set of sustainable development goals in the lead-up to 
the United Nations (UN) Conference on Sustainable Development in 2012; that 
idea, which had been spearheaded by the Government of Colombia, was even- 
tually included in the outcome document of the Conference (UNGA, 2012). 

Several processes were initiated by the UN system in 2012 to inform the new 
development agenda, two of which in particular kickstarted the debate on 
what the world wanted and needed. First, the UN Secretary-General appointed 
a High-Level Panel of Eminent Persons on the Post-2015 Development Agenda 
(HLP) to advise him on anew practical but bold agenda. The HLP organised sev- 
eral outreach meetings, which encouraged civil society organisations (CSOs) 
to formulate proposals and build alliances. Second, the UN Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) launched a Global Conversation, aimed at involving people 
across the globe in discussion of a new set of development priorities. Under 
the banner of The World We Want, they carried out global, thematic, regional, 
and national consultations, with some 10 million people voting on their priori- 
ties in the My World Survey. A ‘good education’ came out as the issue that mat- 
tered the most to people across the globe (UN, 20138, p. 8). This process also 
included focussed thematic discussions, including one on education. 

Concurrently, negotiations on sustainable development goals had started at 
the UN Headquarters in New York. An Open Working Group (owe) had been 
established and tasked with developing a proposal for consideration by the UN 
General Assembly (UNGA, 2013). When the owe started its work in early 2012, 
the connections with other post-2015 processes were unclear, and few outside 
the sustainable development community were involved. But it soon became 
apparent that the owG negotiations included the post-MDG issues too. Moreo- 
ver, the OWG process was open and inclusive, encouraging civil society and 
other stakeholders to get involved. By mid-2014, the owG was broadly consid- 
ered the main process for formulating a new development agenda. The owG 
agreed on a final proposal in July 2014, encompassing 17 sustainable develop- 
ment goals and 169 associated targets. For more detail on the owG process and 
negotiations, see Chapter 2. 

The UN General Assembly decided that the owG proposal was to be the 
basis for the new development agenda, while ‘other inputs’ also would be con- 
sidered (UNGA, 2014). The Intergovernmental Negotiations on the Post-2015 
Development Agenda commenced in January 2015, aiming for the adoption of 
a new framework in September of that year. In addition to goals and targets, 
the framework was to include a declaration and an architecture for follow-up, 
review, and financing. 
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L1 The Education Sector’s Own Post-2015 Process: Third Time Lucky? 
Discussions in the education sector began from a different starting point, since 
international consensus around the EFA agenda had begun in 1990, when 
UNESCO, UNICEF, UNDP, UNFPA, and the World Bank convened the World 
Conference on Education for All in Jomtien, Thailand. That conference posi- 
tioned education as a development priority and agreed on an ‘expanded vision 
of basic education’, captured in the World Declaration on Education for All 
(World Conference on Education for All, 1990). While progress was slower than 
expected, the broad EFA vision was further developed at the 2000 World Edu- 
cation Forum in Dakar, Senegal, where six EFA goals as well as a Framework for 
Action were adopted, outlining strategies for implementation and transform- 
ing the agenda into something that was considered more actionable (World 
Education Forum, 2000). 

Four months later, the UN General Assembly adopted the Millennium Dec- 
laration, pledging to eradicate extreme poverty through eight global goals. MDG 
2 — the education goal — focused on universal primary education, while MDG 
3 — the gender goal — was to achieve gender parity in both primary and second- 
ary education. Within the international education community, it is commonly 
stated that the MDGs narrowed and skewed the EFA agenda by stealing away 
both attention and financing (UNESCO, 2013b). While the EFA movement was 
committed to a comprehensive vision of education, well beyond primary level, 
the MDGs focused almost exclusively on primary education. Given their over- 
lapping ambitions, the two agendas brought about parallel but, to some extent, 
conflicting obligations, with member states asked to simultaneously deliver on 
different sets of implementation strategies and reporting duties. 

As the 2015 deadline for the EFA goals was fast approaching, an extensive 
process was launched within the education sector to evaluate progress made 
and discuss new priorities and strategies. At its 2013 General Conference, UNE- 
sco asserted its own role and that of the EFA coordination mechanisms in 
formulating the new education agenda, to be adopted by the World Education 
Forum in May 2015 and then ‘embraced’ by Heads of State and Government in 
September 2015 (UNESCO, 20138, p. 9). The assumption was that the education 
sector would design and adopt the education goal to be included in the new 
development framework, and UNESCO proceeded accordingly. 

The EFA architecture was well suited to extensive post-2015 consultation. 
UNESCO encouraged member states to evaluate their progress toward EFA, and 
more than 100 national EFA reviews formed the basis for six regional EFA 2015 
Review Reports. The EFA Global Monitoring Reports 2013/14 and 2015 contrib- 
uted further to a shared understanding of progress to date. The Global Educa- 
tion Meeting, held in Muscat, Oman, in May 2014, advanced the agenda-setting 
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through the adoption of the Muscat Agreement, which included a proposal 
for an education goal with seven targets (UNESCO, 2014a). Regional Ministe- 
rial Conferences evaluated progress toward EFA and identified key challenges 
and priorities for education beyond 2015 ahead of the World Education Forum, 
which was held in Incheon, South Korea, in May 2015. Civil society consulta- 
tions were organised in connection with each regional meeting, further consol- 
idating a common vision of the education sector. The EFA Steering Committee 
played an active role in this regard too (Sachs-Israel, 2016). 

There was an expectation that member states working within the post-EFA 
process would also play a role as education ambassadors within the broader 
post-2015 processes. At Secretariat level, UNESCO and UNICEF led the educa- 
tion strand and regularly shared inputs through the UN Secretariat. They also 
coordinated the thematic track on education as part of the UN-led conversa- 
tion on The World We Want, where a good education had emerged as the top 
priority. The thematic track included regional meetings, an online consulta- 
tion, and a Global Thematic Consultation on Education in the Post-2015 Devel- 
opment Agenda held in March 2013 (UN, 20138, p. 153). 

However, the many parallel tracks of the post-2015 discussions meant that 
the prior separation between the MDG and EFA frameworks was being repro- 
duced. To start with, there were two parallel follow-up processes: one related 
to the broader post-2015 development framework and another education- 
focused post-2015 process. This divided the education community: While some 
organisations were quick to support the notion of a single post-2015 agenda, 
others feared that any development agenda would be unable to reflect the 
breadth and depth of the EFA goals, and therefore considered a separate post- 
EFA agenda to be necessary. There was a considerable gap between the two 
processes, and many found the parallel tracks problematic (Yamada, 2016). 

Many within the education sector maintain that the post-EFA process had 
considerable influence over the formulation of SDG 4, but the parallel nature 
of the processes limited the impact of the post-EFA movement by framing it 
as an ‘input’ among others, rather than recognising it as the legitimate voice of 
the education sector. While it had been impossible to foresee the exact nature 
of the post-2015 process, especially the central role of the owa, the education 
sector should have been more present in the overall post-MDG process (see 
Chapter 2). This would have made education more visible in owG debates 
and allowed for a more informed and critical debate on education priorities. 
Moreover, it would have empowered the education community and allowed 
for stronger synergies and cooperation across sectors, including a more criti- 
cal and thoughtful reflection on the ways in which education has to change in 
order to foster sustainable development. 
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2 An Introduction to the New Agenda: The Sustainable Development 
Goals 


Addressing challenges associated with social, economic, and environmental 
development, the 17 SDGs are ambitious, aspirational, and far-reaching — and 
an anomaly in a world where extensive intergovernmental agreement has 
become rare and policy objectives generally are expected to be evidence- 
based, reasonable, and measurable. The spGs pledge to sort out the unfinished 
business of the MDGs — eradicating poverty and hunger, ensuring health and 
quality education, and achieving gender equality — as well as combatting cli- 
mate change, protecting oceans and ecosystems, reducing inequality within 
and among countries, ensuring sustainable production and consumption, and 
promoting economic growth and decent work (see Table 1.1). They set out to 
transform the world by 2030, in part by asserting that sustainable develop- 
ment is a universal challenge, and thus a responsibility and obligation of all 
countries. 

While this book considers education key to the success of Agenda 2030 as 
a whole and views the sDGs as interdependent, it zooms in on the education 
goal as an opportunity to make desperately needed progress on education. 


3 Sustainable Development Goal 4 


The education goal, SDG 4, adopted in September 2015 exceeded most expec- 
tations. The broad goal, ‘Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and 
promote lifelong learning opportunities for all’, is to be achieved through ten 
specific targets, including three so-called means of implementation targets 
(see Table 1.2). The implementation targets cover elements that are considered 
essential to have in place for overall progress toward the goal to be possible. 
They emerged as a consequence of the difficult negotiations over the financing 
of the agenda and call for financial as well as nonfinancial means of implemen- 
tation under each goal. While the education goal and its targets were expected 
to go beyond the MDG promise of primary education and gender parity, SDG 4 
goes beyond the scope of the EFA goals too. The most fundamental difference 
is the universal nature of the agenda: all countries in the world have commit- 
ted to reaching these goals. 

In practice, governments have committed to a shared level of ambition and 
set of priorities. Countries are expected to translate these into national policies 
and plans with specific targets, based on their contexts and their current state 
of education and lifelong learning. To facilitate this, UNESCO member states? 
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TABLE11 The Sustainable Development Goals (sDGs) 


Number Goals 


Goalı. End poverty in all its forms everywhere 

Goal 2. End hunger, achieve food security and improved nutrition and promote 
sustainable agriculture 

Goal 3. Ensure healthy lives and promote well-being for all at all ages 

Goal 4. Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and promote lifelong 
learning opportunities for all 

Goal5. Achieve gender equality and empower all women and girls 

Goal6. Ensure availability and sustainable management of water and sanitation 
for all 

Goal7. Ensure access to affordable, reliable, sustainable and modern energy for all 

Goal 8. Promote sustained, inclusive and sustainable economic growth, full and 
productive employment and decent work for all 

Goalg. Build resilient infrastructure, promote inclusive and sustainable 
industrialisation and foster innovation 

Goalio. Reduce inequality within and among countries 

Goalu. Make cities and human settlements inclusive, safe, resilient and 
sustainable 

Goaliz. Ensure sustainable consumption and production patterns 

Goal13. Take urgent action to combat climate change and its impacts? 

Goal14. Conserve and sustainably use the oceans, seas and marine resources for 
sustainable development 

Goal15. Protect, restore and promote sustainable use of terrestrial ecosystems, 
sustainably manage forests, combat desertification, and halt and reverse 
land degradation and halt biodiversity loss 

Goal16. Promote peaceful and inclusive societies for sustainable development, 
provide access to justice for all and build effective, accountable and 
inclusive institutions at all levels 

Goal17. Strengthen the means of implementation and revitalise the global 
partnership for sustainable development 


a Acknowledging that the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change is the 
primary international, intergovernmental forum for negotiating the global response to 
climate change. 


SOURCE: UNGA (2015p, p. 17) 
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adopted the Education 2030 Framework for Action (FFA) in November 2015 
(WEF, 2015), following more than two years of consensus-building. It is a road- 
map to implementation, outlining values and principles as well as indicative 
strategies under each target, often specifying what is covered under each tar- 
get and effectively making them more ambitious. It also provides guidance on 
some of the more controversial areas in education, such as private provision 
of education or the use of technology. Lastly, it outlines the architecture for 
monitoring and the set of thematic indicators. However, it is not clear to what 
extent governments respect the FFA, in part because there is no mechanism 
for monitoring and following up on its specific elements. The FFa is largely 
unknown outside the education sector, but one might also legitimately wonder 
whether it is sufficiently known within the sector and whether enough has 
been done to promote it. 

I will not discuss each of the targets, but highlight some of their strengths 
and weaknesses, drawing upon the provisions within the FFa too. For the pre- 
cise wording of each target, see Table 1.2. 

What is not included in SDG 4 is almost as important as what is. The omis- 
sion of early childhood education is glaring: Target 4.2 suggests that education 
starts at preprimary rather than early childhood level. Beyond the reference in 
the goal title, lifelong learning, and adult learning and education beyond lit- 
eracy and numeracy are excluded (for further discussion on this, see Benavot, 
2018a). Furthermore, there is no target on education financing, despite the 
broad consensus within the education community that the lack of adequate 
financing was a major obstacle to EFA progress. 


3.1 “Follow-up and Review” as Opposed to Accountability 

Agenda 2030 has two serious structural flaws: the weak accountability and 
reporting framework, and the absence of financing commitments. There is a 
striking gap between the level of ambition of the goals and targets, and that of 
the architecture supporting and monitoring their implementation. It appears 
that this is the price that had to be paid for the far-reaching and ambitious 
goals; the adoption of a ‘transformative’ agenda necessitated that there be no 
strings attached. The so-called ‘follow-up and review’ — member states refused 
the term accountability — is ‘voluntary and country-led, will take into account 
different national realities, capacities and levels of development, and will 
respect policy space and priorities’ (UNGA, 2015b, paragraph 74.a). Monitor- 
ing at global level is based on an indicator framework and centred around the 
annual High-Level Political Forum on Sustainable Development, where mem- 
ber states come together to review progress. All of it is voluntary. 
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TABLEL2 SDG 4 and its targets. Goal 4. Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and 
promote lifelong learning opportunities for all 


Number Targets 


41 By 2030, ensure that all girls and boys complete free, equitable, and quality primary 
and secondary education leading to relevant and effective learning outcomes 

4.2 By 2030, ensure that all girls and boys have access to quality early childhood 
development, care and pre-primary education so that they are ready for primary 
education 

4.3 By 2030, ensure equal access for all women and men to affordable and quality 
technical, vocational and tertiary education, including university 

4.4 By 2030, substantially increase the number of youth and adults who have relevant 
skills, including technical and vocational skills, for employment, decent jobs and 
entrepreneurship 

4-5 By 2030, eliminate gender disparities in education and ensure equal access to all 


levels of education and vocational training for the vulnerable, including persons 
with disabilities, indigenous peoples and children in vulnerable situations 

4.6 By 2030, ensure that all youth and a substantial proportion of adults, both men and 
women, achieve literacy and numeracy 

4-7 By 2030, ensure that all learners acquire the knowledge and skills needed to 
promote sustainable development, including, among others, through education 
for sustainable development and sustainable lifestyles, human rights, gender 
equality, promotion of a culture of peace and non-violence, global citizenship 
and appreciation of cultural diversity and of culture’s contribution to sustainable 
development 

4.a Build and upgrade education facilities that are child, disability and gender sensitive 
and provide safe, non-violent, inclusive and effective learning environments for all 

4.b By 2020, substantially expand globally the number of scholarships available 
to developing countries, in particular least developed countries, small island 
developing States and African countries, for enrolment in higher education, 
including vocational training and information and communications technology, 
technical, engineering and scientific programmes, in developed countries and 
other developing countries 

4c By 2030, substantially increase the supply of qualified teachers, including through 
international cooperation for teacher training in developing countries, especially 
least developed countries and small island developing States 


SOURCE: UNGA (2015), p. 17) 
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A key component of this is the Voluntary National Review. As the name indi- 
cates, member states volunteer to review progress toward goals and targets, 
but also the processes, policies, and institutional mechanisms put in place to 
support implementation, including means of implementation and the involve- 
ment of civil society. By the end of 2019, 142 countries will have carried out 
voluntary national reviews. This exchange on progress as well as obstacles and 
challenges should allow countries to learn from each other, but is rendered dif- 
ficult by the limited time available for in-depth discussion, the varying formats 
of the reviews presented, and the unwillingness of governments to criticise or 
directly challenge other governments. Given that the guidelines provided by 
the UN are voluntary too, countries choose what areas and aspects they review. 
Few reports thus far have included in-depth analysis or discussion of structural 
barriers; it is mostly low-income countries that have acknowledged challenges 
(Beisheim, 2018, p. 22). This undermines the universality of the agenda and 
risks reproducing hierarchies of development while ignoring systemic issues 
and dynamics of donor dependency. Civil society representatives tend to be 
the only ones asking difficult questions, and these are seldom answered. 

Nevertheless, the reviews could still play an important role at the national 
level by pushing governments to think more holistically about the spGs and 
to consider mechanisms for more effective cooperation across sectors and 
silos. Reviews so far have shown that a large number of countries — high- as 
well as low-income — have established new structures for coordination and 
oversight, often at the level of the government (UN DESA, 2018b). Similarly, 
regional structures have been established to support implementation and pol- 
icy coordination. 

Among the transformative elements of Agenda 2030 are its universality and 
its pledge to overcome silos within sustainable development. However, neither 
is enforced. Silos are maintained as goals are reviewed separately, and there is no 
framework for assessing synergies and antagonisms across goals. Beyond syner- 
gies, there is no link to rights-based monitoring efforts: despite 156 of the 169 
targets having substantial linkages to human rights and labour standards, there 
is no effective integration of these in the review of the spDGs (Feiring & Hassler, 
2016, p. 7).3 This also means that extraterritorial human rights obligations — that 
is, the duties of governments to respect, protect, and fulfil human rights beyond 
their borders (Lusiani & Muchhala, 2015) — are ignored. A rights-based review 
and reporting architecture should measure the enjoyment of the right to educa- 
tion by rights-holders as well as the degree of compliance with human rights 
obligations of states. Instead, governments can report on enrolment figures with- 
out addressing the provider of education, its quality, or the costs to households. 
In the same vein, donor countries can count support to private fee-charging 
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schools in recipient countries as part of its sDG implementation without having 
to report on its impact on communities and structures of inequality. 


3.2 Measuring and Monitoring Progress 

Accountability is further undermined by the fact that the indicators remain 
works in progress more than four years after the adoption of the spcs. Mem- 
ber states relegated the global indicators to a technical concern and delegated 
their development to the UN Statistical Commission. They, in turn, established 
an intergovernmental expert group: the Inter-Agency Expert Group on SDG 
Indicators (I[AEG-SDGs), charged with the daunting task of developing a single 
global indicator for each of the 169 targets. 

But choosing what and how to measure is never neutral. As the result of 
political negotiations, many of the SDG targets are ambiguous and imprecise, 
which means that the technical task came with a de facto power to redefine 
the focus of targets (MacFeely, 2018). Driven by data availability and compa- 
rability as well as methodological feasibility rather than the purpose of the 
target, many indicators fail to measure the full scope of the target. The global 
indicator under Target 4.1, for instance, looks at minimum proficiency levels 
in numeracy and literacy as a proxy for effective and relevant learning out- 
comes, but fails to measure the completion of free quality primary and second- 
ary education. There are numerous such examples (Unterhalter, 2019). This is 
worrying because the indicators are not simply a matter of holding govern- 
ments to account but should also guide policy and help strengthen education 
systems. 

As of April 2019, close to half of the global indicators are approved (UN, 
2019). But the lack of data and conceptual and/or methodological clarity is 
undermining the monitoring of many goals, such as those on reducing inequal- 
ity, combatting climate change, and ensuring peaceful and inclusive societies. 
Less than a third of the data needed to monitor progress on gender equality is 
available (UN Women, 2018). The greater emphasis on individual development 
and human rights, and the extensive disaggregation called for within Agenda 
2030, are challenging for national statistical systems (MacFeely, 2018). 

Indicators on which no progress has been made will be reconsidered in 
2020. Additional indicators will be discussed for targets only partially covered 
by their indicator. While these two processes present an opportunity for bet- 
ter indicators, time is tight and country capacity limited. Many member states 
struggle with data collection, analysis, and reporting. Moreover, the average 
cost of all sDG 4 data has been estimated at approximately US$1.35 million 
per country per year (UIS, 2018a), and SDG 4 is only one of the 17 sDGs. Fur- 
thermore, low-income countries may find themselves obliged to report on the 
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indicators as part of reporting to donors, adding another dimension to why it 
is so important to get these indicators right. 

According to Agenda 2030, the global indicators are to be accompanied by 
regional and national indicators; with few exceptions, little progress has been 
made on these fronts. The education sector was ahead of the global game 
when proposing a set of thematic education indicators, which provides a more 
comprehensive viewpoint on progress in education than the 11 global indica- 
tors (UIS, 2015). It is also testament to the fact that indicators, while technical, 
are decidedly political and thus benefit from being discussed by stakehold- 
ers. However, the methodological progress made on the thematic education 
indicators has been uneven, with Target 4.7 standing out as the one with least 


progress. 


3.3 Financing Sustainable Development — Or Reimagining the Role of 
the State 

Despite the consensus within the EFA community on the necessity of a financ- 
ing target, and the significant civil society mobilisation during the post-2015 
process, the efforts to secure an explicit commitment to education financing 
failed. UNESCO tried to make up for this by mobilising support for financial 
commitments in the Education 2030 Framework for Action, passed in Novem- 
ber 2015. In the end, the FFA restated an older agreement on education financ- 
ing, while adjusting the level of ambition to ‘at least 4% to 6% of ... GDP’ and 
‘at least 15% to 20% of public expenditure’ to education (WEF, 2015, p. 67). 
There is also an indicator on the proportion of total government spending on 
essential services (education, health, and social protection) under Target 1.a, 
on mobilising resources to end poverty. 

During the sDG negotiations, the World Bank received a lot of attention for 
its claim that a shift from billions to trillions was necessary to achieve the SDGs, 
emphasising the need for private finance (World Bank, 2015a). This made for a 
discourse in which public responsibility and financing were framed as unfeasi- 
ble and it was considered unreasonable to suggest that any government could 
do it on its own. Private sector participation was seen as a precondition for 
success, as reflected in Target 17.17, seeking ‘effective public, public-private, 
and civil society partnerships’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 27). Blended finance and pub- 
lic-private partnerships (PPPs) were further championed in the Addis Ababa 
Action Agenda (UNGA, 20154). 

The emphasis on the amount of money needed drove attention away from 
the politics around the sources of financing, framing it as a mere practical 
arrangement. The implication is that as long as education is provided, it does 
not matter who the provider is. Yet the spGs depend on political priorities and 
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policies as much as on financing, and the sources of funding have direct con- 
sequences for the policy environment and the political architecture, including 
governance and the role of the state. The UN Special Rapporteur on Extreme 
Poverty and Human Rights recently rang the alarm bell and challenged the 
notion of privatisation as ‘a technical solution for managing resources and 
reducing fiscal deficits’ (UN, 2018a, p. 2). He suggested that stronger monitor- 
ing and accountability mechanisms will not be enough to mitigate the risks 
related to a renegotiated social contract. When private actors and organisa- 
tions enter public spaces and domains of the government, there is a more ideo- 
logical dynamic at play, where power is being renegotiated simply through the 
new role taken by the private sector and its implicit or explicit side-lining of 
the government. There is ample evidence pointing to the unequal sharing of 
risks in PPPs (see for instance Eurodad, 2018), but it is harder to evaluate the 
less tangible consequences of privatisation on issues such as equity and inclu- 
sion, poverty, social cohesion, or public support for taxation. 

Agenda 2030 is not explicit in its articulation of the role of the state or the 
private sector. It simply calls on everybody to do their part. But suggesting that 
states and the private sector are equally important for the achievement of the 
SDGs is, in fact, a radical reimagining of the role of the state. One could argue 
that this would have been the case under the MDGs too. What has changed 
is the attribution of responsibility within the 2030 Agenda, the attitudes of 
donor nations, and the role that the private sector itself seeks to play. This new 
universal agenda comes with an expectation on countries to sort out their own 
financing, which means that many find themselves forced to look for alterna- 
tive sources of funding. Moreover, public budgets are shrinking and cost-cut- 
ting efforts by governments can be observed across the globe. All of this results 
in a situation where the private sector is encouraged and facilitated to play a 
new and expanded role in public policy implementation. 


3.4 Transformation against a Capitalist Backdrop 

The spDGs set out to take two inherently incompatible ideological approaches: 
committing to continued economic growth while simultaneously respect- 
ing planetary boundaries and transforming the world. The collision between 
growth-fuelled capitalism and sustainable development is ignored, as the 
SDGs suggest that social, environmental, and economic goals can be reached 
independently from each other (Hickel, 2019). This lack of acknowledgement 
of the trade-offs between these competing aspirations confirms that there are 
strong economic and political interests at stake and suggests a lack of appreci- 
ation of the scale of the climate crisis and of the social and the environmental 
costs of business as usual. 
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The sDGs represent a tension between transformation and status quo. 
Adopted by the governments that were in power in 2015, the sDGs necessarily 
reflect the political climate and leanings of that time. Yet, there are strands that, 
if taken seriously, would challenge the disproportionate power and privileges 
of the elite. The goal on reducing inequality (SDG 10), for instance, is deeply 
progressive, considering the number of countries where high levels of income 
inequality are entrenched yet broadly accepted. The notion of reducing ine- 
quality between countries may be even more radical. It is, thus, both useful and 
important to remember the more progressive dimensions of the agenda and 
the values that underpin it. Such principles include the right to development, 
which, according to the 1992 Rio Declaration on Environment and Development, 
‘must be fulfilled so as to equitably meet developmental and environmental 
needs of present and future generations’ (UNGA, 1992, p. 1). Another princi- 
ple is common but differentiated responsibilities, which acknowledges that 
responsibilities are based on historical differences in contributions to environ- 
mental problems and the (technical and economic) capacity to tackle these. 
Yet another principle deals with policy space, which guarantees the autonomy 
of countries in determining policies and managing their economies. 

These principles are fundamental in an interconnected and interdependent 
but profoundly unequal world — and require active defending. Whereas the 
negotiations on the sDGs rejected the colonial logic of development, the goals 
are to be implemented in a world that still is shaped by colonial structures and 
acutely unequal access to resources. The notion of policy space is central to the 
monitoring of SDG progress too: How much autonomy do the poorest coun- 
tries have in making sustainable development happen? What is an adequate 
response to many multinational companies having a turnover that is far bigger 
than the GDP of whole countries? 

The MDGs were part of a shift by which development was simplified into 
more easily digested and measured objectives, ignoring the more ideological 
issue of how to meet the objectives. Under the broader umbrella of MDG imple- 
mentation, there was first a shift toward harmonisation and greater alignment 
of priorities among donor countries, and then toward more of a partnership 
between donor and recipient countries, principally within the context of the 
aid effectiveness process. The MDG era brought with it a more results-based 
and impact-driven understanding of aid. By reducing development to a ques- 
tion of efficiency, one denies the complex nature of processes of development 
and posits the economic side as more important, implying there is one single 
way forward that is more rational, suitable, and expedient. 

The shift to sustainable development, however, calls for a rethinking of cur- 
rent models of development. It overthrows the notion of a ‘developed country’ 
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both in the sense of rejecting the traditional trajectory of growth-fuelled devel- 
opment and asserting that no single country has figured out a way of balancing 
social, economic, and environmental progress. 

This obliges the education sector to take a critical look at itself: is education 
in its current form fit for this shift to sustainable development? Throughout 
the post-2015 process education advocates worked to frame education as the 
foundation for development (UNESCO, 2013a). While education is a precon- 
dition for achieving many other development goals, causality is complex and 
the transformative power of education is determined by countless factors. As 
discussed in Chapter 3, educating girls cannot be separated from other struc- 
tures, and gender equality in and through education is intrinsically linked with 
societal norms and structures. The intended mainstreaming and fostering of 
interlinkages within sDG implementation are yet to be seen, but the education 
sector should engage more thoughtfully with these sought-after synergies: are 
we willing to rethink education to the extent needed for climate justice? How 
can education systems support students in reflecting on their role in society 
and in a world that is characterised by inequality, climate crisis and human 
rights violations? 


4 Addressing the Challenges within SDG 4 


As previously mentioned, the commitment to inclusive and equitable quality 
education and lifelong learning opportunities within SDG 4 leaves room for 
different approaches, priorities, and even ideologies. The agenda calls on gov- 
ernments to ‘sustain political leadership on education and guide the process of 
contextualising and implementing the spG 4-Education 2030 goal and targets, 
based on national experiences and priorities’ (WEF, 2015, p. 57). Such a con- 
textualisation is a precondition for relevant, targeted, and appropriate imple- 
mentation. But it also opens the door for inconsistencies and the neglect or 
outright undermining of dimensions of the goal. The UNEsco-driven Frame- 
work for Action aims to mitigate this by guiding the implementation, but there 
is little indication of it having become the normative instrument that it was 
designed to be. There is, however, a fundamental difference between the nec- 
essary localising of the agenda at national level and the cherry-picking within 
SDG 4 of some international organisations. The global education landscape is 
characterised by a competition for influence and authority, and the different 
mandates and ideological approaches of actors are naturally reflected in their 
respective SDG 4 efforts. Every initiative need not reflect the full scope of spG 
4, but neither can one assume that every education initiative automatically 
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contributes to the achievement of sDG 4. More scrutiny of proposed initiatives 
and implementation strategies is vital for a rights-based implementation. 

In fact, there have been several education initiatives that have undermined 
SDG 4 in its entirety in the few years since its adoption. For example, despite 
having signed onto the FFA, the World Bank — the largest funder of educa- 
tion in low-income countries — has continued to champion a narrow ‘learning 
agenda’, peppered with occasional lip service to SDG 4. The recently launched 
Human Capital Index posits the measurement of learning outcomes as the 
most urgent education priority. Through its Systems Approach for Better Edu- 
cation Results (SABER), the Bank is further pushing national governments to 
adopt its policy priorities, which are largely contradictory to and completely 
disconnected from those recommended in the FFA. For instance, the Bank’s 
policy advice discourages governments from regulating education, setting 
standards for private schools, or limiting private actors and fees (Bous, 2019). 

Beyond undermining the breadth of sDG 4, the Bank rejects spG 4 and its 
FFA as the overarching global framework for education. As so-called knowl- 
edge-based economies grapple for growth and hunt for quick fixes and best 
practices in education, SDG 4 implementation is located at the heart of the 
tensions between an instrumentalist approach to education, where its value is 
determined by the economic growth that it yields, and a broader rights-based 
conceptualisation. Moreover, the sDGs are to be implemented in a political 
landscape where the UN system struggles to assert its relevance and values; 
UNESCO is no longer the obvious authority in education, and it is undermined 
by its financial situation too (Hüfner, 2017). As both the G7 and the G20 show a 
new interest in education, there is little to suggest that sDG 4 will be the frame- 
work for that conversation. 

These differences continue to divide the education community and make 
implementation ever-more challenging, even if these tensions were not 
brought about by the SDGs as much as they simply were not resolved by the 
SDGs. Part of the tension derives from the fact that the 2030 Agenda does not 
specify the extent to which efforts have to be aligned, harmonised, or globally 
comparable. Several SDG targets refer to concepts within education for which 
there are no global standards. The most obvious example is learning outcomes 
and whether they should be aligned and compared at the global level. This 
issue should be addressed target by target, although in some cases, the global 
indicator framework has imposed a resolution of this dilemma that was invari- 
ably in support of convergence. 

The idea for this book was born out of frustration over these divisions and 
particularly the misuse and misinterpretations of SDG 4 and the rejection of 
the FFA. The book argues that rights-based implementation of sDG 4 rests on 
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three pillars: equitable education systems, public provision and regulation of 
education, and a broad conception of quality. These pillars could also be con- 
ceived of as the axes against which the tensions and contradictions are playing 
out. 


4.1 Going beyond Equality: Ensuring Equitable Education Systems 

A consensus emerged early in the post-2015 process on the need to reach those 
who had been left behind by the progress made under the MDGs and EFA goals. 
The aspiration of leaving no one behind quickly became the slogan for the new 
agenda, but little was done to define what exactly this entailed. In fact, it trans- 
lated into discussions over which groups to explicitly mention rather than the 
ways in which structural barriers could be addressed and removed. Some have 
suggested that the success of the sDGs should be measured in the reduction 
in differences between quintiles within countries rather than the traditional 
comparison between countries (Lewin, 2015). 

SDG 4 has been celebrated for its commitment to the universal completion 
of free primary and secondary education, which goes beyond the human rights 
obligation of making secondary education available and progressively free. The 
FFA goes further by specifying that it should entail the ‘provision of 12 years 
of free, publicly funded, inclusive, equitable, quality primary and secondary 
education — of which at least nine years are compulsory’ (WEF, 2015, p. 7). Dur- 
ing the MDG era (2000-2015), there was frustration in the education sector 
over the prioritisation of primary completion over all other education chal- 
lenges. One of the demands going forward was for a more balanced develop- 
ment of the education system as a whole, where education is understood as a 
continuum, and all levels benefit from policy attention and investment. But 
such an expansion of education requires careful attention to equity, especially 
as the dynamics of exclusion may differ depending on the level of education. 
Whereas early childhood education is broadly considered vital for overcoming 
differences in backgrounds of children and thus contributing to more equita- 
ble and inclusive systems, Target 4.2 aims for equal access without addressing 
any of the associated barriers, such as the largely privatised sector and the high 
costs to households (the FFA does call for at least one year of free and com- 
pulsory preprimary education). Target 4.3, on the other hand, seeks to make 
technical, vocational, and tertiary education affordable, implying that equity 
is more urgent at the level of postsecondary education. Nevertheless, Target 
4.b on higher education scholarships fails to acknowledge its inherent risks 
related to the reproduction of patterns of privilege and marginalisation; such 
scholarships risk discouraging the development of the higher education sector 
in recipient countries, while fostering brain drain. 
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With the number of out-of-school children of primary school age stalling 
for a tenth successive year in 2017, ensuring access remains urgent (UIS, 2018a). 
This suggests that the structures and mechanisms of exclusion and margin- 
alisation are deeply rooted, complex, and context-specific. The reference to 
equitable and inclusive education in the goal itself implies a willingness to 
consider targeted and differentiated measures to ensure all groups enjoy an 
education of comparable quality and suggests a welcome departure from the 
parity principle of the MDGs. Target 4.a, on disability and gender sensitive edu- 
cation facilities, also brings in the notion that education systems in themselves 
have to change, which is an important complement to Target 4.5 on eliminating 
gender disparities and ensuring equal access for the vulnerable. The specific 
reference to persons with disabilities and indigenous peoples is significant, but 
the narrow focus of the target itself makes it insufficient (UNGA, 2017). 

Unterhalter (2019) has criticised the failure of the spG 4 indicators to con- 
sider equity beyond parity and equal provision, which will not account for the 
extent to which systems in themselves may reproduce inequalities. Many have 
argued for learning outcomes as a proxy for equity and inclusion in education, 
suggesting that this would entail a shift from equality of opportunity to equality 
of outcome (Omoeva, Moussa, & Hatch, 2018; Center for Universal Education, 
Save the Children and Women Thrive Worldwide, n.d.). But whereas learn- 
ing assessments can help showcase disparities, they are also likely to repro- 
duce patterns of inequality, for instance by favouring those who are learning 
in their mother tongue. Most current measurements of learning also exclude 
the out-of-school population. Rather than increasing the number of stand- 
ardised assessments, equity requires more attention to processes of teaching 
and learning, and how equity can be fostered and ensured in the classroom. 
The references to relevant learning outcomes in Target 4.1 call for a broader 
and necessary discussion on the links between the content of education and 
equity and inclusion, such as the inclusion of indigenous knowledge or efforts 
to decolonise curriculum in postcolonial contexts. But thus far, such conversa- 
tions have been undermined by a more utilitarian notion of relevance, as also 
reflected in the global indicator on literacy and numeracy. 


4.2 Protecting a Public Good from Private Profiteers 

The hard-fought and celebrated SDG 4 commitment to free primary and sec- 
ondary education has coincided with an expansion of privately provided, fee- 
charging education. The target is not a statement of intent to reverse this trend; 
as highlighted earlier, the spc framework stays strangely silent on the ques- 
tion of public services. In the case of education, negotiating member states 
ignored the evidence pointing to public provision and regulation of education 
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as keys to quality and equity in education. SDG 4 suggests that the provider and 
arrangements are irrelevant, provided all children are in school and learning. 

Since the adoption of sDG 4, there has been an impressive mobilisation of 
trade unions and civil society organisations against privatisation and commer- 
cialisation of and in education, and especially profit-making in education (see, 
for instance, Education International's Global Response? and the Privatisation 
in Education and Human Rights Consortium [Mangenot, Giannecchini, & 
Unsi, 2019]). Many of the private providers that have emerged in recent years 
are explicitly targeting poor communities, having identified a market where 
public services have been scarce and inadequate, public authorities largely 
absent, and parents anxious to secure a better future for their children. High- 
profile cases in Uganda (Riep and Machacek, 2016), Kenya (Education Interna- 
tional and Kenya National Union of Teachers, 2016), and Liberia (Hook, 2017) 
have shown that national quality standards may be difficult to enforce in con- 
texts with multiple and private providers of education. Moreover, they have 
shown that profit-making providers risk reproducing patterns of inequality 
by targeting different segments of society, offering a quality of education that 
matches the socioeconomic background of the students. 

These developments are part of broader social and economic structures, 
which have opened up a market logic in education and a new role for the pri- 
vate sector (Verger, Lubienski, & Steiner-Khamsi, 2016). Sustained fiscal aus- 
terity has resulted in education budgets being cut and put public authorities 
under pressure to be more cost-effective through, for example, the freezing 
of salaries of public sector workers, the hiring of less-qualified or unqualified 
teachers, the closing of public schools, the introduction of education voucher 
schemes, and the privatisation of schools and education support services. The 
sustained and structural underfunding of public systems has resulted in poorer 
quality and systems that are struggling to keep up with changing demands. 
The discourse of weak public education systems sits well with the emphasis 
on freedom of choice; in many contexts there is a growing demand for private 
alternatives, often characterised by a consumerist attitude to education. The 
ability to choose between schools may in itself symbolise progress, and many 
parents are prepared to sacrifice a lot to secure the future (economic) well- 
being of their children. As education becomes more accessible and broadly 
enjoyed, a backlash often emerges in which public opinion in favour of dif- 
ferentiation and choice in education gains strength. The notion of education 
as a public good is outweighed by one of education as self-progression and 
personal career enhancement, and a means for social differentiation. 

The role of private actors in education is likely to remain a principal source 
of contention throughout the spG era. While much of the attention thus far 
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has been on the role of the private sector, it has been estimated that 97% of the 
current financing gap will have to be solved through domestic resource mobi- 
lisation (International Commission on Financing Global Education Opportu- 
nity, 2016). The SDGs call on countries to strengthen their domestic resource 
mobilisation and capacity to collect tax, which raises the importance of debat- 
ing tax justice within the education sector too, as discussed by David Archer 
and Tanvir Muntasim in Chapter 8. This, together with the commitment to free 
primary and secondary education, should bring greater focus and policy con- 
sideration to household spending on education, including better data on this 
key indicator of the equity of education systems. 


4.3 A Narrow Implementation of the Broad Commitment of Quality 

The third tension characterising the implementation of SDG 4 is that between 
a broader notion of quality education and a narrow focus on specific learn- 
ing outcomes. SDG 4 is often described as a goal for quality education, and its 
quality commitment cuts across the different targets. While the targets on safe 
learning environments (4.a) and qualified teachers (4.c) focus on the inputs 
required for quality education, many refer to the desired outcomes of educa- 
tion, such as relevant and effective learning outcomes in Target 4.1; the skills 
for employment, decent work, and entrepreneurship in Target 4.4; and the 
knowledge and skills needed for sustainable development in Target 4.7. 

So far, implementation of this quality commitment has been characterised 
by a disproportionate focus on measurable learning outcomes, specifically lit- 
eracy and numeracy. The attainment of literacy and numeracy is a core com- 
ponent of any education system but only part of what constitutes a quality 
education and of what is envisaged by SDG 4. Yet, other subjects and dimen- 
sions of quality are marginalised by the emphasis on the measurability and 
comparability of learning outcomes. Such dimensions include pedagogy and 
processes of teaching and learning, behavioural as well as social and emotional 
learning, creativity, critical thinking, sustainable development, human rights, 
and a sense of social justice. 

Measurement in itself is not a solution to a lack of learning, but the adop- 
tion of SDG 4 coincided with a broader push for learning metrics and large- 
scale assessments. This push mirrors a policy shift that has taken place in 
national contexts across the globe, whereby the development of education 
systems is increasingly driven by processes of standardisation and ‘datafica- 
tion, and powerful private interests (Sellar & Hogan, 2019). Such reforms build 
on a number of assumptions: first, the assumption that education systems cur- 
rently are expensive and ineffective; second, the assumption that processes of 
teaching and learning can be standardised, measured, and turned into data; 
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and third, the assumption that the data can be used to measure the efforts and 
performance of students, teachers, and systems as a whole, opening them up 
to simplified cost-benefit analyses. In the context of results-based financing, 
learning outcomes are emerging as the new metric for measuring progress in 
education — and future economic growth. This, in turn, suggests a direct link 
between globally comparable assessments and learning outcomes, on the one 
hand, and a globally competitive nation, on the other. 

Such a disproportionate emphasis on a narrow set of data points pushes 
systems toward global convergence and denies the importance of contextu- 
ally relevant education, the complexity of processes of teaching and learning, 
and the expertise and professional autonomy of teachers. It undermines the 
broader purposes of education and themes such as arts, culture, or sustainable 
development. Knowledge, skills, behaviours, attitudes, and values are inte- 
gral components of a quality education, but they are not easily standardised 
or measured. An overemphasis on the learning outcomes of individuals also 
shifts the attention toward individual students and teachers. This is sympto- 
matic of the tendency to ignore patterns of inequality and perceive problems 
through the narrow lens of the individual, suggesting that individual effort is 
enough to overcome systemic, structural barriers. Structural concerns and the 
responsibilities of duty-bearers remain essential for discussing and assessing 
the quality of education, including learning. 

The overemphasis on measurable learning outcomes is reflected in the 
methodological progress made on SDG 4 indicators. The disproportion- 
ate focus on measuring learning outcomes, narrowly defined as literacy and 
numeracy in the global indicator for Target 4.1, has been driven by the UNESCO 
Institute for Statistics, in part through the Global Alliance to Monitor Learning 
(GAML), which was established precisely to support the development of learn- 
ing indicators and learning assessment methodologies for monitoring progress 
toward spG 4 (UIS, 2017c). The same dynamic is reproduced in the financing 
of UIS, to which several donors have earmarked contributions specifically for 
measuring learning outcomes (UIS, 2017k, p. 23). 

Paradoxically, the neglect of learning in the fields of human rights, climate 
change, and sustainable development has not been labelled a learning crisis. 
Progress on the indicators under Target 4.7 has been slow and underfunded 
compared to the abovementioned emphasis on numeracy and literacy. Yet, the 
quality commitment within spG 4 should really be measured in the extent 
to which education systems deliver on Target 4.7 and ensure that all learners 
acquire the knowledge and skills needed for sustainable development and cli- 
mate justice. As discussed by Joel Westheimer in Chapter 13, there are lessons 
in citizenship in all classrooms, regardless of whether they are labelled as such. 
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School will inevitably shape notions of self in relation to society and the envi- 
ronment. Yet, the education community has been surprisingly slow to respond 
to calls for education for sustainable development (ESD) and climate change 
education. Moreover, in its current form, ESD is largely built around the cog- 
nitive side, at the expense of the behavioural as well as social and emotional 
learning, limiting its depth, impact and reach — and the transformative power 
of education. 

Moving forward, education systems have to find ways of addressing not 
only the science but also the politics behind the climate crisis, ensuring that 
students reflect on its systemic nature and seek adequate responses. Curric- 
ula, teacher training, and teaching and learning materials urgently need to be 
revised so as to make schools into spaces for learning about and taking action 
for human rights, sustainable development, and climate justice. 


5 An Overview of the Chapters 


While the parameters of the new global education agenda were set once the 
agenda was adopted in 2015, the agenda is being remade as it is implemented 
nationally and locally. This book aims to inform and influence those delibera- 
tions. By bringing together different voices and perspectives — academics as 
well as civil society advocates — this book argues for a broader understanding 
of the new agenda and its implications. It aims to support and inform SDG 4 
advocates and activism for the right to education more broadly. As more and 
more initiatives are framed as contributions to the achievement of SDG 4, 
and the pressure to demonstrate results is mounting, a critical and principled 
approach to SDG 4 becomes ever-more important. Given the weak account- 
ability framework underpinning the SDGs, it will be up to social movements, 
including student and teacher unions and other civil society actors, to put 
pressure on governments and international organisations. Thus, many of the 
chapters examine how the sDGs map onto and support ongoing efforts and 
struggles in the education sector. 

While viewing the education goal as an opportunity to advance the right to 
education, this book takes a critical standpoint. Many of the chapters caution 
against the unintended consequences of global goals, highlighting areas that 
are ill-suited for such quantification or global comparability. Others look at 
the limitations of the current education paradigm, questioning the extent to 
which progress can be made within its parameters. One of the main messages 
is that the sDGs and their implementation should be analysed, criticised, and 
debated. This book aims to support this critical conversation, help advance 
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rights-based perspectives, and build capacity for strengthened monitoring 
and critical analysis as implementation continues. It would not be possible 
to address all the dimensions of spG 4 that deserve to be discussed in this 
volume. Both early childhood education as well as adult education and life- 
long learning are examples of areas that this book does not discuss explic- 
itly. While the authors have drawn upon work and examples from a range of 
countries and contexts, not all regions of the world are equally represented 
in these chapters. I hope that this will encourage readers to contribute to the 
conversation. 

In Chapter 2, ‘The Twists and Turns in Negotiating a Global Education Goal: 
A Civil Society Perspective’, I set the scene by providing a critical assessment of 
the process leading up to the adoption of sDG 4. The education goal was nego- 
tiated as one of 17 SDGs, and this is the first time this process is documented 
and analysed. Identifying areas of consensus, contention, and controversy, I 
argue that understanding these dynamics is key for strategically engaging with 
SDG 4 and its implementation. 

The book is organised according to the above mentioned axes against which 
the tensions and contradictions are playing out, and the first set of chapters 
interrogates the new commitment to equitable and inclusive education. In 
Chapter 3, Naureen Durrani and Anjum Halai discuss gender equality within 
SDG 4. They argue that the failure to consider postcolonial contexts gives rise 
to a disconnect between the global aspirations of the spGs and the national 
realities where they are to be implemented. Drawing on case studies from Paki- 
stan, they caution against simplistic understandings of gender equality and 
particularly the power of girls’ education, calling for more attention to gender 
equity and the interaction of education with social structures. 

Christopher J. Johnstone, Matthew J. Schuelka, and Ghada Swadek discuss 
the explicit commitment to inclusive education within spG 4 in Chapter 4. 
Noting that the spGs do not provide a definition of inclusion, they explore 
conceptualisations of inclusion and specifically inclusive education. Drawing 
upon case studies in Bhutan and Morocco, they advance a rights-based under- 
standing of inclusion that goes well beyond parity, highlighting some chal- 
lenges and making recommendations. 

Similarly, in Chapter 5, Lizzi O. Milligan, Zubeida Desai, and Carol Benson 
argue that equity must not be narrowly understood as a question of institu- 
tional access but broadened to include barriers such as language of instruc- 
tion. Discussing its impact on access to knowledge and curricula as well as 
engagement in processes of teaching and learning, they argue that language of 
instruction is a key determinant of educational equity. Drawing on examples 
from their own work in South Africa, Rwanda, and Cambodia, they offer solu- 
tions for the future. 
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Stephanie Allais, Elaine Unterhalter, Palesa Molebatsi, Lerato Posholi and 
Colleen Howell discuss the implications of the target on equal access to higher 
education in their chapter. Examining this equity imperative against the back- 
drop of universities as historically elitist institutions, and a rise in enrolments 
that continues to be shaped by persistent inequalities, they propose a new 
approach to the ‘public good’ role of higher education, which challenges the 
individualist framing of higher education. 

The second set of chapters looks at the respective roles of the state and 
the private sector in the implementation of SDG 4, including its financing. In 
Chapter 7, Alexandra Draxler examines the renewed aspiration within Target 
4.1 to free and equitable primary and secondary education in light of concur- 
rent threats and attacks on public education. In ‘Education for All Open for 
Business? Public Goods versus Private Profits’, she discusses the new role of 
the private sector in relation to three distinct but related areas: technology 
in education, standardisation and benchmarking of learning, as well as the 
expansion of for-profit education, and argues that the spGs facilitate a greater 
influence of the private sector over public policy. 

In Chapter 8, David Archer and Tanvir Muntasim analyse trends in educa- 
tion financing and the gradual shift from external aid under the EFA and MDG 
regimes to domestic resource mobilisation in the spG era. They explore what 
this shift means for education and call on the education community to pay 
closer attention to taxation and tax justice. They highlight some of the limita- 
tions of current measures and tools used in advocacy for education financing 
and suggest a different framework for analysing public investment in educa- 
tion, looking not only at the amount of money spent on education but also on 
its equitable allocation. 

The last set of chapters is devoted to the tensions surrounding the quest 
for quality education. In Chapter 9, Yusuf Sayed and Kate Moriarty argue that 
competing conceptions of quality, notably the tensions between instrumen- 
talist and rights-based approaches to education, characterised the process 
of agreeing to the education goal, and they suggest that these tensions were 
not resolved through the adoption of the agenda; rather, the envisaged turn to 
quality is jeopardised by these competing conceptions of quality. 

In Chapter 10, Stephanie Bengtsson, Mamusu Kamanda, Joanne Ailwood, 
and Bilal Barakat provide a critical analysis of the teacher target and indica- 
tors within SDG 4, and the extent to which they advance the broader goal of 
equitable and inclusive quality education. They problematise the framing of 
teachers as simply a resource for the education sector and argue that teach- 
ers must be recognised as stakeholders and rights-holders in education, urging 
the education community to rethink some of the measurement strategies for 
Target 4.c. 
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In Chapter n, Aaron Benavot and William C. Smith examine ongoing efforts 
to establish and legitimise global learning metrics. Looking critically at the so- 
called learning crisis, they discuss intended and unintended consequences of 
learning metrics and the extent to which they can help realise the equity and 
quality promises of SDG 4. 

In a similar vein, in Chapter 12, Clara Fontdevila argues that SDG 4 gives 
more prominence and legitimacy to large-scale assessments. Acknowledging 
that the measurement of learning outcomes is among the most controversial 
elements of the new education agenda, Fontdevila explores some of the actors 
in the increasing institutionalisation of large-scale assessments within the 
global education agenda. 

In Chapter 13, Joel Westheimer looks at the degree of commitment to global 
citizenship education within Target 4.7. Asserting that schools teach lessons 
in citizenship whether it is part of the curriculum or not, he problematises 
prevailing notions of citizenship education, such as those that promote obedi- 
ent citizens and aim at maintaining status quo. Building on these, Westheimer 
discusses how central our conceptions of citizenship, power and democracy 
are to the potential transformative role of the SDGs. 

Whereas Westheimer hopes for transformation of the education provided, 
Hikaru Komatsu, Jeremy Rappleye, and Iveta Silova question whether more 
and better education is what is needed. In Chapter 14, they examine what 
they call the possible negative interaction between progress in education and 
the halting of the climate crisis, challenging the view advanced by the spGs 
that expanding education will lead to transformation toward environmental 
sustainability. 

The long-awaited incorporation of technical and vocational education and 
training (TVET) in the global education agenda is the focus of Chapter 15. 
Stephanie Allais and Volker Wedekind critique the explicit, quantifiable targets 
associated with TVET and consider why that subsector is not easily amenable 
to international targets and why target-setting for TVET may have perverse or 
unintended consequences. 

The book closes with two chapters that examine two central constituencies 
within the education community and their role in relation to SDG 4 efforts. Vik- 
tor Grønne and Luke Shore take as their point of departure in Chapter 16 that 
students are a central constituency in education and thus have a legitimate 
claim to be heard in debates about the future of education. They assess the 
role that the student movement played in defining the new education agenda, 
analyse the obstacles that emerged, and make recommendations about the 
representation of students as SDG 4 implementation gets underway. 

In Chapter 17, Allyson Krupar and Anjela Taneja look at the efforts of civil 
society organisations to monitor the implementation of the sDGs, with a focus 
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on the rights-based monitoring of spG 4. They discuss the opportunities pro- 
vided by the global spc framework for national-level action, challenges arising 
from its weak accountability mechanisms, and unique contributions that civil 
society can make to effective monitoring of progress. 

In conclusion, as the implementation of SDG 4 gets underway and an 
ever-growing number of actors and initiatives allegedly contribute to its 
achievement, it is becoming clear that the ambitious but broad priorities are 
vulnerable to cherry-picking and misrepresentation. The combination of a 
lack of accountability and the necessity of localising the agenda risks under- 
mining a rights-based approach to SDG 4 and the broader defence of qual- 
ity public education. As the first volume that examines early implementation 
efforts under SDG 4, this book calls upon the education community to engage 
in a more critical and thoughtful way with sDG 4 and related efforts. 


Notes 


1 Fora detailed exploration of the meaning of the right to education, see the website 
of the Right to Education Initiative (https://www.right-to-education.org). 

2 Three members of UNESCO are not members of the UN: Cook Islands, Niue, and 
Palestine. Israel, Liechtenstein, and the United States are members of the UN but 
not of UNESCO. 

3 A noteworthy initiative to overcome this divide is the Danish Institute for Human 
Rights’ spG-Human Rights Data Explorer, a searchable database that links monitor- 
ing information from the international human rights system to the goals and targets 
of the 2030 Agenda: https://sdgdata.humanrights.dk. 

4 https://uniteqeducation.org/ 


CHAPTER 2 


The Twists and Turns in Negotiating a Global 
Education Goal: A Civil Society Perspective 


Antonia Wulff 


1 Introduction! 


The crafting of the Sustainable Development Goals (sDGs) has been described 
as the world’s most inclusive political process, with the voices of millions of 
people across the globe being heard, in contrast with the Millennium Develop- 
ment Goals (MDGs) that were agreed to behind closed doors. The spGs have 
been praised for their ambition and courage in embracing the interlinkages 
of social, environmental, and economic issues (Bhattacharya & Kharas, 2015; 
Clarke, 2015). Conversely, they have been criticised and ridiculed for lacking 
clear priorities and measurable targets, and for simply being impossibly ambi- 
tious (Easterly, 2015; Hickel, 2015). 

The spGs also introduce a new set of priorities in education. Given the nar- 
row scope of the MDGs, many working directly on advancing education were 
sceptical of any follow-up framework being able to respond sufficiently to their 
needs. The failure to reach the MDGs and the Education for All (EFA) goals, in 
combination with strapped public budgets, stagnating aid to education, and 
the limited appetite of governments for binding international agreements, had 
left many questioning the efficacy of another global framework (King, 20134). 
At the same time, there was a great desire to get it right this time, and recom- 
mendations stemming from the MDG and EFA era provided both some initial 
direction and a sense of urgency (UNESCO, 2014f). 

This chapter examines the making of the global education goal within 
the broader process of United Nations (UN) member states discussing and 
eventually agreeing on the 17 SDGs; it explores how education was seen and 
understood; what the areas of consensus, contention, and controversy were; 
and what happened when nonspecialists debated and decided the priorities 
in education. I argue that understanding these dynamics is key for strategi- 
cally engaging with the spGs and their implementation. Since the adoption of 
the sDGs, many attempts have been made to reinterpret and misrepresent the 
education goal’s priorities. This chapter aims to challenge such reinterpreta- 
tions by documenting the process. 
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The chapter does not aspire to be an objective overview of the process but 
rather an insider account of how the education agenda was crafted. It is based 
on my experiences as an education advocate, working to secure a stand-alone 
goal on free quality education on behalf of Education International (EI), the 
global federation of teacher unions. EI’s engagement was fuelled by frustrations 
over the failure to meet earlier sets of goals, which the organisation felt reflected 
a lack of political will and adequate public financing, but also the failure to 
systematically involve teachers and their organisations. EI was determined to 
ensure that teachers had a voice this time around, and this became more impor- 
tant as the disagreements over the definition of quality were unfolding within 
the education sector's post-EFA process. EI profiled itself as a proponent of pub- 
lic education and of a broad notion of quality, encompassing quality tools and 
environments, as well as qualified teachers with decent terms and conditions of 
employment, and considered its participation vital for defending that position. 


2 Getting the Process Started: The Open Working Group on 
Sustainable Development Goals 


Numerous processes were launched in 2012 to shape the new development 
agenda, such as The World We Want survey (UN, 2012a) and the UN Secretary 
General’s High-Level Panel on the Post-2015 Development Agenda (UN, 2012b). 
Concurrently, the Government of Colombia succeeded in its advocacy for Sus- 
tainable Development Goals. The outcome document of the UN Conference 
on Sustainable Development (Rio+20) Summit not only called for a set of goals 
but also launched the process for their design — the establishment of an Open 
Working Group on Sustainable Development Goals (owG) with 30 members 
(UNGA, 2012). 

The huge interest from member states — itself an indication of the owc’s 
importance — led to a compromise allowing countries within a regional group 
to share seats. Unlikely alliances (or ‘troikas’) were forming, such as Iran, Japan, 
and Nepal, or Bangladesh, the Republic of Korea, and Saudi Arabia, as 70 coun- 
tries grouped together to fill the 30 seats.? This arrangement allowed coun- 
tries to go beyond red lines put down by their regional blocs, the usual country 
coalitions for UN negotiations, and opened up the path for a different kind of 
consensus-building. These troikas made their own statements, often contain- 
ing more specific suggestions than those of the regional blocs. 

The owg started its work by exploring the different elements of sustain- 
able development through eight thematic sessions, allowing members to freely 
exchange views on progress made and the challenges ahead. These sessions 
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were supported by Issues briefs produced by a Technical Support Team (TST) 
within the UN system, chaired by UNDP and the UN Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs (UN DESA), and with UNESCO and UNICEF leading on edu- 
cation; this remained the entry point for UN agencies throughout the process. 
Being a Rio+20 process, most countries were represented by their Ministries of 
Environment and/or Foreign Affairs, alongside diplomats from their respective 
missions to the UN in New York, while civil society participation was organised 
according to nine major groups.’ The process was cochaired by the Permanent 
Representatives of Kenya and Hungary, Macharia Kamau and Csaba Kőrösi, 
respectively. 

At the time, the owG was largely unknown outside the sustainable devel- 
opment community. The education community was focused on its own post- 
2015 process, which, given the scope of this chapter, I will consider an input to 
the broader UN process. Arguably, the education sector was the best prepared, 
considering that it had had more than 20 years of a common EFA agenda, 
providing the education community with a Framework for Action as well as 
dedicated mechanisms for coordination, monitoring, and follow-up, including 
the EFA Steering Committee and the EFA Global Monitoring Report. Moreo- 
ver, education has its own dedicated UN agency and an established global 
coalition of civil society organisations. This architecture provided the basis for 
building a robust and representative joint position, with meetings and consul- 
tations being organised to draw on the EFA lessons learned (see also Chapter 9 
by Yusuf Sayed and Kate Moriarty). 


3 Setting the Scene: The First owG Session on Education (June 2013) 


Education was discussed at the 4th owG session, held in June 2013. The session 
brief positioned education as ‘a fundamental human right and the bedrock of 
sustainable development’ (TST, 2013, p. 1), showcased its enabling role in rela- 
tion to a range of development outcomes, presented the progress made under 
the MDGs, and identified remaining challenges.* 

The remaining out-of-school population was the first challenge to be faced. 
It was followed by the learning crisis that the EFA Global Monitoring Report 
had identified in 2012: 


Millions of children who go to school do not learn the basics. Out of 
around 650 million children of primary school age, as many as 250 mil- 
lion either do not reach grade 4 or, if they do, fail to attain minimum 
learning standards. (UNESCO, 2012b, p. 122) 
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Surprisingly, the brief separated learning from the structural dimensions of 
quality; only later in the text was it acknowledged that ‘inadequate attention 
had been paid to the financial, human capital, and infrastructural resource 
constraints which undermine progress towards achieving effective learning 
environments for quality education, with the shortage of trained teachers as 
well as the stagnation of aid to education highlighted as key obstacles (TST, 
2013, p. 2). While the emphasis on learning could be interpreted as a sign of 
feelings of urgency, EI was concerned that it had been disconnected from its 
causes. 

The brief identified several priorities moving forward: access at all levels, 
equity, gender equality, relevant and measurable learning outcomes, skills and 
training, enabling learning environments, and sustainable financing, Interest- 
ingly, poverty and exclusion were described as ‘the major markers of disad- 
vantage’ (TST, 2013, p. 2), but the direct link between costs of education and 
exclusion was not mentioned. This is extraordinary given the proven impact of 
abolishing tuition fees on enrolment figures in the MDG era. Another missing 
piece was the equity implications of the increasing role of nonstate actors in 
education. Perhaps this points to a broader problem: the briefs were effectively 
sales pitches for stand-alone goals, which compelled sectors to prove impact 
rather than engage in critical analyses. 

Considering the OwG mandate, education for sustainable development 
was surprisingly low on the list of priorities. While the brief called for ‘knowl- 
edge, skills and competencies that are linked to 21st century livelihoods and 
employment, and contribute to shaping attitudes and behaviors that promote 
social inclusion and cohesion, and environmental sustainability’ (TST, 2013, p. 
4), it was unclear on how and when these should be acquired. Bizarrely, the 
reported lack of learning only referred to literacy and numeracy. 

Finally, the brief recommended merging the future development agenda 
with any future EFA goals, which raised questions about who had had the final 
say on the brief itself, as the EFA community was far from consensus at that 
stage. These briefs positioned UN agencies as purveyors of objective, technical 
advice, despite their different governance and financing arrangements, poten- 
tially ignoring biases and donor influence. 


3.1 Civil Society Takes the Floor 

Daily morning hearings were organised for civil society organisations (CsoOs) 
to share their views. The process was based on the major groups self-organ- 
ising: there was a steering committee of volunteers charged with selecting 
two presentations and eight shorter interventions for each hearing. There was 
no attempt to coordinate the inputs at this stage but rather ensure balanced 
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representation in terms of gender, geography, and areas of work. Opening the 
hearing, the cochair, Ambassador Kamau, stressed the need to identify the ‘rel- 
ative importance’ of education and to discuss the means of implementation 
(author’s notes). 

Education International and the Youth Coalition from Ghana had been 
selected to present. Calling for universal free quality education as the new goal, 
El argued for equity as the foundation for the right to education and highlighted 
the financial burden — tuition fees as well as indirect costs — on households as 
the single greatest barrier to education, necessitating a financing target. The 
second key message was a rights-based approach to quality, outlining some of 
the necessary inputs (safe schools with adequate facilities, resources and infra- 
structure, a broad curriculum, qualified teachers); processes (learner-centred 
pedagogical practices, support for teachers); and outcomes (critical thinking, 
problem-solving) (Education International, 2013). The co-chair’s only response 
was questioning where the money would come from, to which we replied, tax 
justice, while the Major Group of Children and Youth called for a cap on mili- 
tary expenditure (author's notes). 

The Youth Coalition also highlighted the need for equity and quality but 
focused on the relevance of education and skills. Other topics raised were pov- 
erty (ATD 4th World, sos Children’s Villages), children’s rights and inclusion 
(Save the Children, World Vision), and girls’ education and sexual and repro- 
ductive health (International Planned Parenthood Federation). Save the Chil- 
dren also mentioned learning outcomes as a priority, but as part of a more 
holistic view of quality education (author's notes). 

Although few member states were represented at the hearing (Denmark, 
France, Ghana, and Ireland), it was an invaluable opportunity for csos to pre- 
sent their priorities and proposals, and cso representatives were pleased with 
the cochairs’ summary of the inputs from civil society: 


Participants highlighted that education is at the core of sustainable 
development and the most effective way to poverty eradication. Edu- 
cation as an enabler for progress in other fields was stressed, including 
health and employment. Need to shift focus from the mere access to 
education to quality education, including adequate facilities, qualified 
teachers, good home-conditions, promotion of innovation, and civic 
mindedness, as well as measurable learning outcomes, was stressed by 
many. So was the need for free and equal access to education for all, 
including people with disabilities, children living in remote rural areas, 
and marginalized groups. Importance of lifelong learning was also raised. 
(OWG 4, 2013) 
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3.2 The First Exchange on Priorities 

The OwG session on education opened with an external expert setting the 
scene. Karen Mundy, University of Toronto, articulated a powerful defence 
of education as a human right. While underlining that education must be 
directed toward the full development of human beings and respect for human 
rights, Mundy framed the role of the international community as one of set- 
ting-specific targets for progress, focussing on literacy as a baseline indicator of 
quality and equity, and the need for measuring learning outcomes. She called 
for early childhood and secondary education as well as skills development, and 
framed financing as a precondition for success, recommending targets for both 
national and international financing (author's notes). 

The responses to Mundy’s intervention were reassuring, signalling an under- 
standing of the complexity of challenges faced in education: Ghana ques- 
tioned the focus on knowledge and skills at the expense of values, attitudes, 
and a more holistic approach, and Pakistan queried whether it was feasible to 
go beyond primary education at this time. France inquired about sustainable 
financing, qualitative and quantitative indicators for equity and quality, the 
balance between the economic and the social objectives of education, and the 
role of new actors, such as civil society and the private sector (author’s notes). 

As member states then started reading their official statements, there was 
immediate consensus on there being both unfinished MDG business and 
new challenges that required action. Most countries highlighted the different 
groups that had been left behind thus far. In the words of the G77 and China: 
‘We must ensure that not only a greater amount [sic] of children are educated, 
but also that the education these children receive is of high quality delivered 
by adequately qualified teachers’ (OWG 4, 2013). 

As expected, a majority of countries signalled a desire to go beyond the MDG 
promise of primary education, but cso representatives were positively sur- 
prised by the level of ambition. The African group called for a stand-alone goal 
with both quantitative and qualitative targets for primary, secondary, voca- 
tional, and tertiary education. On behalf of the Least Developed Countries 
(LDCs), Benin suggested universal access and completion of quality education 
at the same four levels. India/Pakistan/Sri Lanka emphasised skills develop- 
ment through technical and vocational training, alongside universal access 
to primary and secondary education. Another noteworthy proposal was the 
LDGs' call for the abolition of tuition fees (OWG 4, 2013). 

Benin described how poorly trained teachers, inadequate facilities, and 
crowded classrooms make quality education impossible and prevent progress 
at all levels. The systemic factors behind the lack of quality were further elabo- 
rated upon by Zambia/Zimbabwe: 
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MDG 2 focused on increasing numbers within the same and existing 
infrastructure and more [or] less the same levels of teachers, hence 
increasing the pupil teacher ratio, and sometimes using untrained teach- 
ers as in community and village schools, a situation which seriously com- 
promised quality of education. (OWG 4, 2013) 


Their representative went on to propose the following solutions: 


.. an increase in resources to education, a shift in programming and 
implementation modalities to ensure corresponding infrastructure 
development and supportive services to improve quality, that is to areas 
such as teachers training, curriculum development, and school requisites 
or learning aids provision, should be set up. (OWG 4, 2013) 


A majority of countries also addressed the necessity to look at what is being 
learned. In the words of Canada/Israel/US: 


We clearly need much more serious attention to the quality of educa- 
tion and to learning outcomes. What are children learning? How are 
they learning? Are youth developing economically relevant skills? Are 
they equipping themselves with the knowledge and perspectives to be 
engaged and tolerant citizens? ... Schooling should provide students 
with transferable skills that will prepare them for today’s global market- 
place. Investments in science, technology, engineering, and mathematics 
(STEM) education are one of the most critical sources of transformation. 
It is equally important to ensure that entrepreneurial skills be taught as a 
core component of school curricula across all levels. (OWG 4, 2013) 


Here education was clearly framed as a means to other ends, mostly economic 
development and youth employment: the African group wanted education 
to ‘support economies’ transformation and to prepare citizens for productive 
employment based on requirements of new labour markets’, while the Carib- 
bean community (CARICOM) called for strengthened links between education, 
skills training and curriculum development, and labour market demands. But 
many looked at all three dimensions of sustainable development and stressed 
‘the importance of cross-curricular integration of education for sustainable 
development in all subjects’ (Montenegro/Slovenia) and the ‘promotion of 
[a] culture of dialogue, tolerance, respect for human rights, environment, 
and cultural diversity’ (Bulgaria/Croatia). The many endorsements of educa- 
tion for sustainable development apparently surprised the Hungarian cochair, 
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who said that he had never thought of education as ‘what makes us capable 
of being drivers of sustainable development’; he called it ‘very deep thinking’ 
(OWG 4, 2013; author’s notes). 

The broad range of issues raised by member states in their first exchange was 
a positive surprise. The cochairs’ summary of the discussion gave a first indica- 
tion of what — and whom - they perceived as important, highlighting human 
rights, equity of access, quality, and relevance. Education being a basic right, 
they concluded ‘at the elementary level it should be not just affordable but free’, 
something that had mostly been raised by civil society. But their approach to 
equity, quality, and relevance was reductive. They called for ‘outcome-focused 
data if for example we want to measure not just schooling but learning for 
different social groups, as stressed by Karen Mundy, and ‘more attention to 
learning outcomes in terms of literacy and numeracy’, disregarding the many 
references to other dimensions of quality, such as qualified teachers and safe 
learning environments’ (OWG 4, 2013). 

On relevance, the cochairs exhibited a worryingly narrow view: ‘For most 
people, getting a quality education is first and foremost about qualifying for a 
good job. That means learning the right things, which could include science and 
mathematics, entrepreneurship, [and] vocational skills” even if they then went 
on to recognise ‘education’s role in encouraging tolerance, active citizenship, and 
... sustainable development. The cochairs acknowledged the wish to go beyond 
primary education but ignored the many calls for vocational and tertiary edu- 
cation from so-called developing countries, while highlighting early childhood 
learning as ‘a firm foundation for formal schooling and lifelong learning’, which 
had been mentioned primarily by Organisation for Economic and Development 
(OECD) countries. Finally, they said that ‘one speaker stressed the importance of 
setting targets on financing — both domestic and international — to accompany 
an education goal’. This was an odd formulation that effectively played down the 
support for a financing target, given that many member states, particularly so- 
called developing countries, identified financing as a key challenge in past years 
and a precondition for success moving forward (OWG 4, 2013). 


4 The First Months of Negotiations (March-April 2014) 


After more than a year of thematic discussions, the owG was finally ready to 
begin negotiations in March 2014.6 The co-chairs had summarised the out- 
comes of these discussions in 19 Focus Areas (OWG 9, 2014), which, of course, 
were assumed to be stand-alone goals in disguise. Each area had a short justifi- 
cation for its inclusion and a number of subareas for consideration. 
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Education was the fourth area and introduced as a right. In theory, not 
much should have changed from the cochairs’ summary of the 4th session in 
June 2013, but the scope was broader than expected, ranging from early child- 
hood education to lifelong learning, with secondary education framed as the 
minimum, which implies that the UN Technical Support Team had had a 
say too: 


Box 2.1: Focus area 4. Education (March 2014) 


Everyone has a right to education, which opens up lifelong opportunities 
and is critical to achieving poverty eradication across generations. Achiev- 
ing universal access to and quality of education is also important in promot- 
ing gender equality and empowerment of women, and in shaping values 
and creating the necessary skilled and productive labour force. Some areas 
that could be considered include: universal primary education for girls and 
boys, significant progress towards ensuring that every child receives at least 
a secondary education, and lifelong learning opportunities; ensuring equi- 
table access to education at all levels with focus on the most marginalized; 
achieving high completion rates at all levels of education; ensuring effec- 
tive learning outcomes at all levels and imparting knowledge and skills that 
match the demands of the labour market, including through vocational 
training; universal adult literacy; improving access to education for persons 
with disabilities; extending where needed opportunities for early childhood 
education; integrating sustainable development in education curricula, 
including awareness raising on how diverse cultures advance sustainable 
development. (UN, 2014b) 


While some member states expressed concern about the number of areas, 
nobody questioned the inclusion of education as an area. At the same time, 
only a handful of countries mentioned education explicitly; it enjoyed none 
of the buzz that more overlooked or controversial areas had in terms of per- 
ceived urgency. In fact, education was in a bit of a double-bind, being part of 
the unfinished business of the MDGs, but also one of the more successful goals. 
No country profiled itself as an education champion, neither those on the EFA 
Steering Committee’ nor the Global Education First Initiative, launched by the 
UN General Secretary in 2012 exactly to build support for and accelerate action 
on education. EI’s advocacy was often met with a certain inattention or com- 
placency; many felt that it went without saying that there would be an educa- 
tion goal and that it was more urgent to focus on other areas. Many gender 
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equality advocates, for instance, seemed tired of the singular focus on educa- 
tion in MDG 3, and thus were keen on putting education-related gender issues 
under the education goal, so that there would be space for the ‘truly urgent’ 
issues in the gender goal. 

As the negotiation phase started, the major groups agreed to work on joint 
thematic statements, in addition to their constituency-based statements. Fol- 
lowing negotiations in a joint Google document, the parties agreed to call for 
the completion of a full cycle of free quality education, from early childhood 
to upper secondary education, with trained and qualified teachers and safe 
learning environments, global citizenship as well as comprehensive sexual- 
ity education, and sustainable and public financing. Nobody thought that the 
number of demands or level of ambition were realistic, but the participants 
were determined to aim high — and frankly wanted to avoid the difficult nego- 
tiations on what or whose demand to delete. 

The text of the revised Focus Areas (OWG 10, 2014), published ahead of the 
10th OwG session (April 2014), was a victory in itself — as for the fourth focus 
area, it included ‘universal, free primary and secondary education’, which 
seemed to reflect the civil society proposal rather than that of any member 
state. ‘Universal early childhood education’ and ‘skills development’ had been 
added, but the reference to ‘quality’ had been removed and tertiary education 
was still missing. 


Box 2.2: Focus area 4. Education (April 2014) 


Everyone has a right to education. Achieving universal access to quality 

education is critical to poverty eradication across generations, opens up 

lifelong opportunities, promotes gender equality and women’s empower- 
ment, shapes cultures, values and creates a skilled labour force. Some areas 
that could be considered include: 

a _ universal, free primary and secondary education for girls and boys; 

b ensuring equitable access to education at all levels with focus on the 
most marginalized, including indigenous peoples, ethnic minorities, 
persons with disabilities, persons living in rural areas, and migrants; 

c achieving high completion rates at all levels of education for both girls 
and boys; 
providing universal early childhood education; 

e ensuring effective learning outcomes at all levels and imparting knowl- 
edge and skills that match the demands of the labour market, includ- 
ing through vocational training and skills development for youth; 
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f universal adult literacy and lifelong learning opportunities for all; 

g integrating sustainable development in education curricula, including 
awareness raising on how culture advances sustainable development; 

h and appropriate means of implementation (To be determined in the 
context of Focus area 18). (UN, 2014c) 


While the support for a stand-alone goal on education remained high, the 
new format invited more specific comments from member states and differ- 
ences in approaches and ambition started to become more visible. Surpris- 
ingly little was said about free education, but the African group called for 
affordable rather than free, which they considered to be more feasible, while 
Sri Lanka underlined that feasibility depends on the ‘resource flow from afflu- 
ent countries to developing countries’. Brazil/Nicaragua, emphasising the need 
to deliver on existing ODA commitments to education, called for ‘conditional 
cash transfer schemes that combine income support with education respon- 
sibilities and health commitments’, and proposed that education should be 
declared ‘a national priority for all countries, developed and developing, keep- 
ing it shielded from cuts in national budgets’. France/Germany/Switzerland 
was the only northern troika to call for secured financing for education (OWG 
10, 2014; author’s notes). 

Quality was highlighted as a priority by almost all. France/Germany/Swit- 
zerland proposed a new target: ‘Improve quality of teaching & learning (Cur- 
riculums, infrastructure, training & teacher status, pupil-teacher ratios) and 
reduce inequalities with relevant and inclusive education programs, especially 
for girls’ (OWG 10, 2014). Many also explicitly called for climate change to be 
addressed in curricula. Demands that had felt unrealistic a month earlier sud- 
denly seemed more doable against the expanded focus area, which signalled 
an inclination for something more comprehensive. 

EI coordinated the civil society statement on education, signed by the Major 
Groups of Children and Youth, Women, Indigenous Peoples, NGOs, and Work- 
ers and Trade Unions (OWG 10, 2014), reorganising the earlier demands into 
five targets® under the goal of Ensuring the right to free, equitable, quality edu- 
cation and lifelong learning for all. cso representatives struggled to agree on 
the desired level of ambition for postsecondary education. Nobody aimed for 
universal vocational or tertiary enrolment, and considering the limited pro- 
gress globally, they feared that a call for free education at all levels would seem 
unreasonable. Eventually, the csos proposed equitable access to postsecondary 
and lifelong learning. 
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5 Goals and Targets in the Making: Emerging Areas of Contestation 
(May 2014) 


The focus areas were redrafted as goals and targets ahead of the May 2014 
OwG session (OWG n, 2014). Member states were asked to make specific sug- 
gestions, including timeframes and measurable targets, and avoid additions 
unless accompanied by deletions. We feared this would mark a shift toward a 
debate driven by feasibility rather than ambition. 

The proposed education goal — Provide quality education and lifelong learn- 
ing for all — included the completion of free primary and secondary education 
and safe learning environments, as civil society had proposed, but univer- 
sal early childhood education had been swapped for access to preprimary 
education. 


Box 2.3: Focus area 4. Education and life-long learning (May 
2014) Provide quality education and life-long learning for all 


a by 2030 ensure universal, free, equitable access to and completion of 
quality primary and secondary education for all girls and boys, leading 
to effective learning outcomes 

b ensure that persons with disabilities have access to inclusive educa- 
tion, skills development and vocational training 

c by 2030 increase by x% the proportion of children able to access and 
complete quality pre-primary education 

d by 2030 achieve universal youth and adult literacy, with particular 
attention to women and the most marginalized 

e by 2030 increase by x% the number of young and adult women and 
men with vocational training, technical, engineering and scientific 
skills 

f integrate relevant knowledge and skills in education curricula, includ- 
ing ICT skills, education for sustainable development, and awareness 
raising on culture’s contribution to sustainable development 

g all schools to provide safe and healthy learning environment for all 
students Appropriate means of implementation (UN, 2014e) 


By this stage of the process, the positions of member states as well as the 
areas of disagreement were clear. In the following section, I elaborate on the 
principal areas of contestation between member states as well as in relation to 
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civil society and its demands, that is: levels of education and notions of quality, 
learning outcomes beyond literacy and numeracy, teachers and learning envi- 
ronments, member state engagement with a rights-based education agenda, 
means of implementation, and disagreements within civil society. 


51 Setting the Right Level of Ambition: Levels of Education and Notions 
of Quality 

There was a reluctance to set specific targets beyond primary and lower sec- 
ondary education. In private conversation, rich countries doubted poorer 
countries’ ability to finance any further progress, while poor countries doubted 
the willingness of the rich to support their progress financially. At the same 
time, there was an urgency to increase enrolment at other levels. In the words 
of the African group: ‘Research and development, capacity-building, science, 
technology and innovation ... cannot be guaranteed by narrowing education 
targets to pre-primary, primary, or even secondary levels’ (OWG u, 2014). They 
proposed universal enrolment and completion of primary education by 2020, 
and 80% enrolment and completion of secondary and tertiary education by 
2030, effectively lowering the ambition for secondary education while increas- 
ing it for tertiary education. But most countries seemed satisfied with the 
emphasis on skills in the draft target, and only a handful of countries asked 
for tertiary to be included. Exact targets for levels of education could be con- 
veniently avoided by emphasising skills or equal access. Other proposals at this 
stage included compulsory primary education (Mexico/Peru), ‘at least 10 years 
of basic education ... in line with UNESCO’s proposal’ (Republic of Korea), and 
a separate target on universal access to lower secondary education (Pakistan) 
(OWG u, 2014; author’s notes). 

The discussion on the levels of education was closely linked to that on the 
expected outcomes of and possible quality indicators at these different levels. 
While there had been consensus on quality education from the very begin- 
ning, it had never been defined, and at this stage of the negotiations, it was 
necessary to unpack the concept, particularly as the question of inputs versus 
outcomes was yet to be resolved. 

While there were those who viewed completing a given level of education as 
a sufficient outcome, many argued for specifying the desired outcome of each 
level. Australia/Netherlands/UK wanted to ‘learn the lesson from the MDGs 
and focus on education outcomes as well as access’ and suggested one target 
on primary completion and ‘minimum learning standards’, and another one 
on lower secondary completion and ‘recognised and measurable learning out- 
comes’. Further, they wanted to include upper secondary in the target on voca- 
tional and tertiary education: ‘Increase the number of young and adult women 
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and men with the skills, including upper-secondary, technical, vocational, and 
tertiary, that support employment and economic growth’ (OWG un, 2014). 

Canada/Israel/US said that inputs should be determined at national level, 
and thus suggested reframing the targets according to their expected out- 
comes: ‘All girls and boys complete free and equitable quality basic education 
of at least 10 years and achieve relevant learning outcomes’, and ‘Ensure every 
child, regardless of circumstance, has access to lower secondary education 
and increase by x% the number of girls and boys meeting standards on tasks 
related to reading, mathematics, and scientific literacy’. They proposed readi- 
ness to learn as the outcome of preprimary education (OWG u, 2014). 

While the predominantly English-speaking countries were the loudest pro- 
ponents of more outcome-focused targets, there was broad consensus on the 
importance of ‘relevant and measurable learning outcomes’, in the words of 
G77 and China (OWG u, 2014). But while the idea of measurable learning out- 
comes had a lot of traction, none of the countries addressed the question of 
whether these outcomes should be determined at the national or global level, 
that is, whether they should be the same for all countries. Most countries hid 
behind concepts like relevant, minimum learning standards, or skills for work 
and life. Bangladesh called for a balance between inputs and outcomes, and 
emphasised life skills as a key part of the necessary measurable learning out- 
comes. The Republic of Korea stated that ‘there is no particular reason to limit 
the virtues for youth and adults only to the areas of vocational training, techni- 
cal, engineering, and scientific skills’ and proposed ‘by 2030 [to] increase by 
x% those youth and adults with knowledge & skills required for work and life’. 
Canada/Israel/US were thus the only countries to specify which subjects to 
measure (OWG u, 2014). 


5.2 Beyond Literacy and Numeracy: Educating for the Labour Market 
and/or Sustainable Development 

Almost all countries called for skills for work. China/Indonesia/Kazakhstan 
emphasised ‘access to labour market’ as an outcome of education; Brazil/ 
Nicaragua suggested bridging the gap between education and labour markets 
by specifying that learning outcomes should be ‘aligned with labour market 
needs’, and the African group underscored the importance of vocational edu- 
cation and training, as well as skills development and universal youth and 
adult literacy. Canada/Israel/US recommended combining the target on voca- 
tional education and training with the one on relevant skills in curricula and 
suggested adding a reference to entrepreneurial education. Interestingly, there 
was no disagreement here; the problem was rather articulating the desired rela- 
tionship between education and the labour market. Remarkably, civil society 
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struggled too; there was principled opposition to an instrumental approach 
to education, but there was no counterproposal and little targeted advocacy 
(OWG u, 2014). 

The target on relevant knowledge and skills enjoyed broad support, and 
there were numerous additions: Denmark/Ireland/Norway called for learn- 
ing ‘which is relevant for the daily lives of children and adolescents, including 
education on human rights, life skills, and comprehensive sexuality education’. 
Italy/Spain/Turkey wanted to include gender equality, nonviolence, and peace 
in curricula; Montenegro and Slovenia suggested health as well as human rights 
education; and the Republic of Korea asked for global citizenship education. 
A new target on eliminating gender stereotypes was suggested by Denmark/ 
Ireland/Norway as well as France/Germany/Switzerland, while Argentina/ 
Bolivia/Ecuador proposed a broader inclusion target: ‘Implement by 20xx cur- 
riculum and educational practices that promote inclusive education towards 
people with disabilities, indigenous people, and all other historically excluded 
groups, and that eliminate gender stereotypes, sexism, and homophobia in 
order to eliminate all forms of discrimination and racism’ Interestingly, these 
proposals were separated from specific levels of education, and generally con- 
sidered part of the calls for learning outcomes (OWG u, 2014). 

The only proposal that met resistance was comprehensive sexuality educa- 
tion. It was a priority for many European governments, but the African group 
was against the introduction of ‘contentious concepts’, Egypt found references 
to sexual education unacceptable, and Saudi Arabia warned that such refer- 
ences would ‘weaken the chances of adoption’. Saudi Arabia later declared it 
did not want ‘sexual things in school’ (OWG u, 2014; author’s notes). 


53 Enabling Quality Education: Qualified Teachers and Safe Learning 
Environments 

As the cochairs had not picked up on earlier references to teachers and teacher 
training in their draft, numerous proposals were now made: ‘Improve quality 
education by improving professional training for competent teachers’ (Italy/ 
Spain/Turkey) and ‘Promote training and support for teachers and education 
professionals’ (China/Indonesia/Kazakhstan). Bhutan/Thailand/Vietnam sug- 
gested support and incentives for professional development, while the African 
group wanted to improve the ‘conditions of service of educators and trainers’. 
EI was particularly pleased with Belarus/Serbia proposing that ‘all learners 
are taught by qualified, professionally trained, motivated and well-supported 
teachers’, in line with the Muscat Agreement and EPs advocacy. EI was further 
encouraged by cochair Kamau interrupting the debate to check whether he 
was right to think that there was consensus on qualified teachers as a priority. 
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At the same time, many countries framed qualified teachers as part of the 
necessary means of implementation for education (OWG u, 2014; author’s 
notes). 

Safe and adequate learning environments were another quality dimen- 
sion stressed by countries. Denmark/Ireland/Norway, for instance, called for 
‘an environment free from sexual harassment in schools. This should include 
making schools safer for girls, having a high proportion of female teachers, and 
adequate sanitation for both boys and girls in schools’. These calls built on les- 
sons learned from the MDGs about obstacles to girls’ education but were also a 
reaction to the recent abduction of hundreds of school girls in Nigeria. In line 
with their emphasis on outcomes, Canada/Israel/US questioned the definition 
of healthy learning environments and suggested ‘ensur[ing] that all children 
and youth can safely access school without fear of harm, abuse, or discrimina- 
tion’. To EIs surprise, several Latin American countries suggested adding ‘that 
schools are also inclusive and respectful for both students and teachers’ (Bra- 
zil/Nicaragua), but this was not supported (OWG u, 2014). 


5.4 Delivering on Human Rights and Equity Pledges 

While many member states began their education statements with references 
to education as a human right and a public good, France/Germany/Switzer- 
land went the furthest in trying to reflect this in their proposals: 


Education is a human right, a global public good, and a major driver for 
reducing inequalities and poverty as well as being a prerequisite for sus- 
tainable development. We propose that the choice and definition of tar- 
gets under this goal be framed around the four principles of: accessibility, 
acceptability, adaptability, and availability. (OWG u, 2014) 


However, they never spelled out what this would mean for the proposed tar- 
gets. Denmark/Ireland/Norway underlined that ‘universal, free, equitable 
access to quality education’ is consistent with the right to education, while 
Romania called for a rights-based approach, highlighting safe and secure envi- 
ronments as a precondition for access and completion (OWG u, 2014). 

There was consensus on the commitment to equity and leaving no one 
behind, an approach that was generally considered helpful for realising the 
right to education. In the words of Australia/Netherlands/UK, leaving no one 
behind ‘requires a non-discriminatory approach that respects human rights 
of all. We need to ensure targets are met by all, including the special circum- 
stances of children with disabilities, those from the lowest income quintile, 
and other disadvantaged groups. Denmark/Ireland/Norway highlighted ‘the 
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urgent need to ensure access to education for children in conflict and humani- 
tarian situations’ (OWG u, 2014). 

However, leaving no one behind quickly became an empty slogan. In fact, 
its loudest proponents were also those torpedoing proposals for measures to 
combat (income) inequality. Perhaps the equity consensus prevailed exactly 
because of countries actively avoiding the discussion on what it would mean 
in practice. This was also the case for equitable education: any equity impli- 
cations of weakened and underfunded public systems were ignored. The 
representative of Pakistan asked incredulously in a side meeting whether it 
is ‘possible to have the president's son in the same school as a poor village 
boy’. Instead of discussing the measures required to enable this — policies that 
reduce structural inequalities — there was disagreement over which groups 
to mention, and how to refer to them; some preferred ‘most vulnerable’ over 
‘most marginalised’, while others wanted to refer to populations rather than 
groups (author's notes). 


55 Making It Happen: The Question of Means of Implementation 

The means of implementation (Mor) had been a dividing line between rich 
and poor countries from the very beginning; the former were against goal-spe- 
cific means of implementation, the latter considered them a prerequisite for 
the success of the new agenda. The cochairs had added ‘appropriate MOI’ as 
a placeholder under each goal, inviting member states to make suggestions. 

The G77 and China called on developed countries to support efforts in 
developing countries through provision of financial resources, capacity-build- 
ing, and technology transfer. Most G77 countries suggested a target on higher 
education scholarships: Expand by x% globally the number of scholarships for 
students from developing countries, in particular LDCs, to enrol in higher edu- 
cation programmes in developed countries and other developing countries, with 
focus on science, engineering, and management (OWG u, 2014). EPs attempts 
to highlight the detrimental effects of such a target in terms of ‘brain drain’ as 
well as the systemic underdevelopment of the higher education sector in their 
own countries were falling on deaf ears; instead, some countries suggested 
adding scholarships for civil servants. 

The LDCs made two specific proposals: ‘Promote students exchange pro- 
grammes, joint researches, and access to digital libraries, and ‘Provide 
enhanced financial and technical support for LDCs to implement their national 
education plans and programmes with special emphasis on educational infra- 
structure building, including modern facilities and equipment and qualified 
teachers’. The latter, in particular, shows that they considered all the inputs 
necessary for the targets to be reached as a means of implementation. In the 
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same vein, the African group suggested investing in learning infrastructure, 
alongside improving the quality and conditions of service for educators and 
trainers, and Brazil/Nicaragua proposed to ‘improve education infrastructure 
in developing countries, in particular in LDCs, by 2030’ (OWG 1, 2014). 

While welcoming these nonfinancial means of implementation, EI was con- 
cerned about the absence of demands on financing. France/Germany /Switzer- 
land suggested ‘ensuring adequate financial and human resources to ensure 
quality education and lifelong learning’, and Bhutan/Thailand/Vietnam asked 
for a global partnership to support capacity-building and training, scholar- 
ships, research and development, and transfer of knowledge. But it was civil 
society (Major Groups of Workers and Trade Unions, Women, Children and 
Youth, NGOs, and Indigenous Peoples) that kept raising education financing, 
requesting that, ‘by 2030, sustained and sufficient financing is in place to guar- 
antee free quality education for all, including in emergencies’ (OWG u, 2014). 


5.6 The Civil Society Contingent and Its Views 
Many civil society organisations in the education field focused primarily on 
the post-EFA process. At first, it was only Save the Children and Education 
International who worked to influence the owG, but in the late autumn of 
2013, the Global Campaign for Education (GCE) and the International Coun- 
cil on Adult Education (IcAE) came aboard too. Others contributing to the 
advocacy efforts on education included the major groups of NGOs, Women, 
Children and Youth, Indigenous Peoples, Workers and Trade Unions, and dis- 
ability organisations. Some local and national organisations attended specific 
meetings, but their presence tended to depend on dedicated external funding. 
Views of civil society were divergent at the start of the process, with many 
groups and constituencies having very specific demands. The months of forg- 
ing joint statements helped build consensus on a set of common priorities: 
equity and quality, financing and free education, and qualified teachers and 
safe learning environments. But often consensus was built on a generous 
acceptance of each other’s demands, which meant that the list of demands 
grew longer and longer. That process may have been to blame for the breadth 
of Target 4.7, for instance.? At the same time, CSOs were encouraged by both 
member states and the cochairs taking on board many of their suggestions. 
The only major matter of disagreement among csos was the role of learning 
outcomes. It could be described as a battle between education and learning 
(for more on this, see Chapter g). A rights-based view of education, defined by 
its breadth and championed by EI, GCE, and ICAE, was pitted against a focus 
on learning, where measurable learning outcomes were seen as the key to both 
equity and quality, advocated by Save the Children and a number of smaller 
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organisations. This defining division within the education cso community 
was difficult to understand for others, but the two groups organised events, 
mobilised for joint statements, and argued about the civil society statement at 
each owG session. The emphasis on relevant learning outcomes was one of the 
many compromises made; it was understood to include literacy and numeracy 
as well as a broad range of subjects and indigenous knowledge, which allowed 
csos to avoid conflict and make statements in the allocated two-minute speak- 
ing slots, but also left their demands open to interpretation. 


6 The Last Stretch (June-July 2014) 


While the education sector had reached agreement on its own post-2015 pro- 
posal, the owG process had moved faster than expected: once the Global 
Education Meeting took place, postponed from March to May 2014, and stake- 
holders had adopted a goal and a set of seven targets as part of the Muscat 
Agreement, the consensus-building process of the owG had reached a point at 
which there was little appetite for accepting larger chunks of text from external 
processes. At the uth OwG session, France/Germany/Switzerland had stated 
that ‘we must ensure the coherence of the total package of targets under this 
goal which should be geared toward sustainable development and be closely 
aligned with those currently being defined in the context of the Education for 
All Framework for Action’ (OWG u, 2014). The identity of we was, however, 
unclear, because it was up to the member states to replace owG formulations 
with those of the Muscat Agreement. 

With the publication of a zero draft of the proposed sDGs and targets at its 
12th session on 2 June 2014 (OWG 12, 2014; UN, 2014d), the owG moved into 
a new phase. Informal sessions were organised, and focus shifted toward the 
more contentious issues, which meant that the education targets escaped more 
detailed scrutiny. In an informal discussion that I had with cochair Kamau, he 
expressed his surprise at anyone being concerned about the education goal, as 
it enjoyed, in his view, enough support to be safely adopted. Despite his rea- 
soned focus on the bigger picture, his comments belied a lack of understanding 
of education policy, and more importantly, how little room the Owe process 
itself left for sector-specific expertise. Building political agreement was more 
important than the technical robustness of any single goal and its targets. 

The zero draft contained a number of improvements: cso proposals of rel- 
evant learning outcomes and new specific targets on teachers as well as higher 
education had been included, but the new formulations were weak. 
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Box 2.4: Proposed goal 4. Provide equitable and inclusive quality 
education and lifelong learning opportunities for all (June 2014) 


4.1 by 2030 ensure all girls and boys complete free, equitable and quality 
primary and secondary education leading to relevant and effective learning 
outcomes 

4.2 by 2030 ensure equal access for all to affordable quality tertiary educa- 
tion and life-long learning 

4.3 by 2030 increase by x% the proportion of children able to access and 
complete inclusive quality pre-primary education and other early child- 
hood development programmes 

4.4 achieve universal youth literacy and basic numeracy and an increase by 
x% of adult literacy and basic numeracy by 2030 

4.5 by 2030 increase by x% the number of young and adult women and men 
with the skills needed for employment, including vocational training, ICT, 
technical, engineering and scientific skills 

4.6 by 2030 ensure that people in vulnerable situations and marginalized 
people including persons with disabilities and indigenous peoples have 
access to inclusive education, skills development and vocational training 
aligned with labour market needs 

4.7 by 2030 integrate relevant knowledge and skills in education curricula 
and training programs, including education for sustainable development 
and awareness raising on culture’s contribution to sustainable development 
4.8 by 2030 ensure that all schools and other educational institutions pro- 
vide safe, healthy, non-discriminatory and inclusive learning environments 
for all 

4.9 by 2030 enhance the quality of teaching through promoting training for 
teachers (UN, 2014d) 


Civil society kept fighting for a higher level of ambition: csos wanted to 
ensure rather than provide in the goal itself, free rather than affordable higher 
education, and universal adult literacy. They also repeated their call for the 
Muscat teacher target — ensuring that all learners are taught by qualified, pro- 
fessionally trained, motivated, and well-supported teachers — and sustained 
and sufficient financing (OWG 12, 2014). 

The EFA community made a last attempt to influence the owG by organis- 
ing a side event on the Muscat Agreement, hosted by Norway, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, UNESCO, and UNICEF. The government representatives made strong 
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interventions, pledging to incorporate the Muscat language on teachers and 
financing, and Argentina consequently called for a financing target in the owG 
session. 

The last round of negotiations in July 2014 kicked off with some dramatic 
changes in the education goal: it finally included a financing target, but the 
targets on teacher training and scholarships had been merged. Many mem- 
ber states agreed with csos that the latter did not make sense and called for 
a separate target on teachers, and several countries proposed the Muscat 
formulation. Regrettably, many also demanded that the financing target be 
deleted. 

Much of the action was taking place in corridors and closed meeting rooms, 
and it was hard to understand the logic of change at this stage. Several coun- 
tries wanted to make the first nine years of education compulsory, in line with 
the Muscat Agreement. But this led Denmark/Ireland/Norway to propose lim- 
iting the first target to primary and lower secondary education, which would 
not only have excluded upper secondary from the free and universal levels of 
education but from the whole agenda. Informally, Norway said that universal 
upper secondary was unrealistic, even if it is, of course, the norm in Norway. 
Fortunately, it was too late for such a substantial change to be made (author’s 
notes). 

At the same time, Canada/Israel/US called for deletion of target 4.7 on inte- 
grating relevant knowledge in curricula, arguing that it was too prescriptive 
for countries. This was astonishing given that they had been the only troika 
to propose subject-specific learning outcomes to be measured under target 
4.1. Nonetheless, the formulation was subsequently changed to ‘ensure that 
all learners acquire the knowledge and skills needed to promote sustainable 
development’ (author’s notes), which raised questions about the pressure 
exercised behind the scenes. 

Australia/Netherlands/UK suggested merging the target on vocational and 
tertiary education with that on skills acquisition, which made sense and was 
welcomed by the cochairs, but mysteriously never made it to the next draft. 
The battle about comprehensive sexuality education continued in a break-out 
group, but no compromise was ultimately found; it was too controversial and 
highly symbolic given the lack of earlier intergovernmental agreements. 


7 Agreement on Goals and Targets 


The OwG adopted the 17 goals and 169 targets unanimously in July 2014 (see 
Table 1.1 in Chapter 1). 
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Far from perfect, the education goal nevertheless exceeded our expectations; 
nobody had imagined as many as ten targets, ranging from the completion of 
free primary and secondary education, and equal access to postsecondary, 
including tertiary education, to targets on education for sustainable develop- 
ment and human rights, safe learning environments, and qualified teachers. 
Within the education community, the Muscat Agreement was the obvious 
yardstick, and the owG measured up surprisingly well: While obvious that the 
goal and targets had not been crafted by education experts, they were more 
ambitious than the Muscat Agreement with regard to universal completion of 
free upper secondary and safe learning environments, for example. This had 
been inconceivable at the start of the post-2015 process. 

But there were serious shortcomings: There was no financing target, the 
teacher target was weak, early childhood education was not even mentioned, 
and vocational and higher education were only described as affordable. Many 
formulations could have been sharper, but that in combination with the unfin- 
ished nature of some targets, such as those referring to an increase of ‘x%’, 
gave the impression that improvements were still possible — an impression 
that many countries seemed to share. 

While almost all countries had reservations regarding the OwG outcome, 
the ownership of both the text and the process eased its final adoption. Instead 
of traditional word-by-word negotiations, the co-chairs had built a process of 
gradual consensus-building, adding more detail to the draft on a monthly basis, 
testing the waters, and incorporating the feedback. But this made for a compli- 
cated relationship with the many processes aimed at informing the post-2015 
agenda. The owG merely welcomed the different inputs and remained loyal to 
its own process, undermining other efforts. However, the outcomes of those 
other processes were often picked up by other actors and reflected in their 
positions, and may, thus, have influenced the owe deliberations. 

It had been impossible to foresee the owG developing the new agenda from 
beginning to end, but the ‘delicate balance’ achieved through the owG was 
considered too delicate to be touched in the subsequent intergovernmental 
negotiations (January—August 2015), despite persistent efforts to reduce the 
number of goals. Most member states wanted to change individual targets, but 
none of them wanted to start negotiations from scratch. It soon became clear 
that only targets with obvious technical flaws were likely to change, which in 
the case of education meant those referring to ‘x%’. At the same time, the most 
difficult issues were yet to be agreed upon: monitoring, accountability, and 
means of implementation. 

In these subsequent negotiations, member states rejected monitoring and 
accountability in favour of the ambiguous follow-up and review, essentially 
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making the implementation voluntary. They delegated the agreement on SDG 
indicators to the UN Statistical Commission, who, in turn, established a dedi- 
cated expert group. What started as a renewed partnership between govern- 
ments to ensure the realisation of the spGs quickly turned into partnerships 
in plural, referring mainly to partnerships with the private sector. The many 
CSOs campaigning against public-private partnerships and the privatisation of 
public services led cochair Kamau to suggest a ringfencing of public services, 
including education, but member states did not support this. Consequently, 
neither governments nor the private sector are held to account within the 
SDGs framework. 

The contentious question of means of implementation was largely dele- 
gated to the Financing for Development process (FfD), geared toward its fourth 
conference in July 2015, despite the different scopes and mandates of the two 
processes. The overarching narrative was that the resources needed were 
beyond what any state could provide. The proposed formulation on nation- 
ally appropriate spending targets on essential public services, including health 
and education, was rejected by several member states who considered it too 
prescriptive — to which the Norwegian cofacilitator responded that he thought 
health and education would be uncontroversial. The only achievement with 
regard to education financing was the deletion of a paragraph asking house- 
holds to use remittances to pay for education and healthcare (author’s 
notes). 


8 Conclusions 


Barely had the spGs been adopted before attempts were made to misrepresent 
the education goal’s priorities. Some decided to exclude the means of imple- 
mentation targets (4.a—c) while others framed it as an agenda for learning 
outcomes only. This chapter has aimed to challenge such reinterpretations by 
documenting the process. The danger with as broad an agenda as the sDGs is 
that one can pick and choose among targets, taking advantage of the room for 
interpretation that many targets leave. At the same time, this is an opportu- 
nity: SDG 4 requires countries to agree on what concepts such as equitable, free, 
and quality mean in their context and education systems, and to find ways of 
operationalising them. 

Reflecting on what we can take away from the process as we work to real- 
ise SDG 4, I will discuss three dimensions: (i) the level of inclusion within the 
process, (ii) silos and incoherence within the UN system as well as at national 
level, and (iii) the absence of education champions. 
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8.1 Inclusion in Negotiation Processes 

Whilst the owG process was both inclusive and participatory, with open as 
well as webcast meetings and dedicated exchanges with civil society at every 
round of negotiations, it was inclusive predominantly for those who knew 
to follow it from the beginning and how to engage with the UN system. As 
a global trade union federation, Education International had access to both 
information and meetings through its membership in the Workers and Trade 
Unions Major Group. But many organisations joining toward the end of the 
OwG were frustrated about what they perceived as a ‘done deal’. 

Inclusion should also be discussed with a view to the sector-specific inputs. 
The education community took its time agreeing on a robust proposal, assum- 
ing that it would be respected and included by the owe. There was a problem 
with the timeline — adopting the Muscat Agreement six months earlier would 
have allowed for targeted advocacy at the right time — but the owe should 
have paid more attention to such inputs. 

Considering how open the owG process was, it is oddly difficult to trace 
wording back to a particular country. Many governments had pet concerns and 
red lines, but surprisingly few seemed to have a comprehensive vision of the 
new agenda. While this made it difficult to gauge how fair the cochairs were 
in their drafting, it also made it easier for civil society to influence the process. 
Once csos had agreement, they had considerable influence on substance as 
well as ambition, and many of the weakest targets reflected the absence of a 
common civil society proposal. Yet, csos could have exploited this far more 
had they realised how broad the scope for influence really was. 


8.2 Silos and Policy Incoherence 

Ironically, while Agenda 2030 pledges to challenge and overturn silos, the pro- 
cess itself was a blatant reminder of the siloed approaches within the UN sys- 
tem as well as national policymaking. Looking back, education was worryingly 
invisible at the UN headquarters. UNESCO should have prioritised education 
— alongside culture, on which they focused in the early days of the process 
— and had a stronger presence in New York, actively seeking to provide sup- 
port as well as food for thought as member states engaged in discussions about 
development beyond 2015, for instance by organising side events in conjunc- 
tion with owG sessions. By the same token, the EFA Steering Committee could 
have played a more active role. 

Yet, the incoherence at country-level was a more serious problem. The 
most extreme example of this was Ministers of Education adopting the Mus- 
cat Agreement, while their governments negotiated a different education goal 
within the owe at the very same time. The fact that remarkably few member 
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states promoted the Muscat Agreement in the owG negotiations raised ques- 
tions about national-level policy coherence and determination. It seemed as 
though many countries never involved their Ministries of Education in deter- 
mining their owe positions. Eľs advocacy was most effective when its mem- 
bers (education unions and teacher organisations) shared its position with 
their governments, and EI followed up with the representatives at the nego- 
tiations. But in surprisingly many cases, EI’s members struggled to find out 
exactly where their country position was determined, that is, by whom and in 
which ministry. This suggests a less inclusive process at the national level. In 
fact, civil society present at the negotiations at the UN seemed to have more 
access to the owe than both national education policymakers and csos trying 
to influence their government's position. 

Identifying those exercising pressure behind the scenes and on whom 
member states drew for advice and expertise is even harder. Many perceived 
UNICEF as more influential and present in New York, while UNESCO seemed 
to rely on individual member states to speak on its behalf. The Global Monitor- 
ing Report was a source of information throughout the process, and I suspect 
the World Bank and the OEcD shaped the thinking of many member states. 
There were also significant changes in country positions — many African coun- 
tries, for instance, abandoned their ambitious targets on teacher training and 
education financing — and one can only speculate about the extent of influ- 
ence exerted by traditional donor countries. But the donors’ rejection of all 
proposed aid and financing targets, including financial assistance for qualified 
teachers, did limit the scope of what was perceived to be possible. In this way, 
the rich countries won the battle over the means of implementation. 

The absence of a financing target will have serious consequences for the 
success of SDG 4, and directly undermines the commitment to leaving no one 
behind. Early in the negotiations, Brazil problematised the notion of the pri- 
vate sector as a silver bullet and described it as an issue that will ‘determine 
the future of [the] UN and development’ (author's notes), but the question of 
public or private education was largely ignored. Today it would be more diffi- 
cult to ignore the role of private actors and their impact on equity and quality 
in education in such a process; yet, we are nowhere closer to a political com- 
mitment to public education. 


8.3 Absence of Education Champions 

Providing an insight into how nonspecialists view education, the owG sig- 
nalled consistent but quiet support for education. While there were no out- 
spoken opponents — aside from those opposed to commitments on sexuality 
education and financing — neither was there anyone championing education 
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and taking strategic ownership of the goal-in-the-making. It is hard to tell 
whether this was due to complacency, assuming that there would be an edu- 
cation goal, or a failure to understand the urgency of education progress in 
relation to sustainable development. What is clear, however, is that the imple- 
mentation phase requires more active support, as sectors compete for financ- 
ing as well as policy attention. 

How countries respond to these three issues — inclusion, silos and policy 
incoherence, and lack of education champions — will determine the success of 
SDG 4. Even if few countries involved civil society at the national level in the 
negotiation phase, implementing the agenda requires the systematic involve- 
ment of those at the centre of education — teachers and education workers, stu- 
dents, and other stakeholders. At the same time, the SDGs are a much-needed 
reminder of the role of education in relation to other development priorities, 
and how investments in health and education, for instance, reinforce and sup- 
port each other; the SDGs oblige governments to take a more holistic approach 
to education. Finally, SDG 4 opens up new spaces for countries to champion 
education and take the lead in making quality education for all a reality. The 
question is whether any country will step up to the challenge. 


Notes 


1 Note on sources: Representing Education International, I was a direct participant 
in almost all the events and meetings described and analysed in this chapter. Wher- 
ever possible, I have cited official, published documents as evidence for the state- 
ments and views presented. For some issues, I have drawn from the extensive notes 
that I took at each event. 

2 Fora list of the full membership, see https://sustainabledevelopment.un.org/ 
post2015/owg 

3 These modalities were determined by Agenda 21. The nine major groups are 
Women, Children and Youth, Indigenous Peoples, NGOs, Local Authorities, Work- 
ers and Trade Unions, Business and Industry, Scientific and Technological Commu- 
nity, and Farmers. Education International is a member of the Workers and Trade 
Unions group. 

4 The brief was produced by UNESCO, UNICEF, UNFPA, WEP, ILO, ITU, UNV, OHCHR, 
PSO, UNDP, and IFAD. 

5 The Group of 77 is the largest intergovernmental organisation of developing coun- 
tries in the United Nations, currently representing 134 countries. 

6 Forasummary of how the detailed wording of the education targets evolved during 
the most active period of owG negotiations (March-July 2014), see Table 2.1. 
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Composed of representatives from Member States, EFA convening agencies, EFA- 
FTI, civil society, and the private sector, the Steering Committee provided strategic 
guidance on all aspects of Education for All (UNESCO, 2011). 

Completion of full cycle of free quality education (ECE to upper secondary educa- 
tion); equitable access to postsecondary and lifelong learning; trained and quali- 
fied teachers and safe learning environments; relevant quality education, including 
education for sustainable development and global citizenship; and sustained and 
sufficient financing. 

‘4.7: By 2030 ensure all learners acquire knowledge and skills needed to promote 
sustainable development, including among others through education for sustain- 
able development and sustainable lifestyles, human rights, gender equality, promo- 
tion of a culture of peace and nonviolence, global citizenship, and appreciation of 
cultural diversity and of culture’s contribution to sustainable development’ (UNGA, 


2015b, p. 17). 


CHAPTER 3 


Gender Equality, Education, and Development: 
Tensions between Global, National, and Local 
Policy Discourses in Postcolonial Contexts 


Naureen Durrani and Anjum Halai 


1 Introduction 


Education and gender equality remain key foci within the development 
agenda, particularly since the international consensus garnered through the 
Education for All (EFA) and Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) move- 
ments. Despite the widespread critiques of EFA and the MDGs (Dunne, 2009; 
Monkman & Hoffman, 2013; Unterhalter, 2012), the mobilisation they pro- 
pelled led to considerable gains in widening access to education. Nevertheless, 
globally gender parity in enrolment remains unrealised in primary education 
(in over 33% of countries), lower secondary education (in 54% of countries), 
and upper secondary education (in 77% of countries) (UNESCO, 2016b). These 
disparities are mostly at the expense of girls at primary level globally, and at 
lower and upper secondary levels in countries with low enrolment ratios, with 
gender gaps much higher in countries in sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia. A 
majority of these countries face the contexts of postcoloniality. 

Equal access to education, while essential, does not guarantee gender equal- 
ity. Schools, as formal state institutions, tend to reproduce existing gender 
regimes and power relations rather than subvert them. Furthermore, gender 
and gender equality can be buzzwords that produce different interpretations 
across contexts and actors. Paying attention to the specificities of contexts in 
which gender equality discourses are interpreted, negotiated, and enacted is, 
therefore, crucial to understanding the construction of gender and the hope of 
its transformation in and through education. 

We adopt a postcolonial perspective as an entry point to the proliferating 
literature on global gender equality policies and their enactment. Through a 
literature review and an empirical study of postcolonial Pakistan, we argue 
that global gender equality discourses tend to ignore the ways colonialism was 
integral to the rise of modernity in the West. The development of modern soci- 
eties also saw the development of institutionalised education in forms that 
now underpin the promotion of mass (universal) education around the world. 
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These interconnections have a significant bearing on the relationship of gen- 
der and education, particularly in postcolonial contexts, where education is 
deployed in nation-building projects that simultaneously seek to modernise 
the nation by emulating the rationality, science, and technology of the colo- 
nial power in the public realm, and to keep the nation’s distinction from the 
colonisers through the feminine. This feminine positioning involves the con- 
struction of ‘authentic’ /‘traditional’ womanhood to mark the cultural distinc- 
tion of the postcolonial nation. The private/public divide that was intrinsic to 
Western gender relations was, thus, redoubled in contexts of postcoloniality. 
The collision of these competing national goals — modernity and tradition — 
with international policy discourses is detrimental to the realisation of gender 
equality. 

This chapter addresses that neglect of the specificities of postcolonial set- 
tings in education and development scholarship. The next section presents our 
theoretical framework, covering the key concepts we deploy — nation-state, 
development, education, and gender. This is followed by summarising the 
findings of a brief literature review on the relationship of gender and educa- 
tion in postcolonial contexts. The next two sections first offer a description of 
Pakistan, the context of our empirical research, and outline the methods and 
data sets. We then offer key analyses from research that explored the potential 
of education for promoting gender equality in Pakistan. The conclusion relates 
the analyses back to the literature and offers implications for gender equality 
and the Sustainable Development Goals (sDGs). 


2 Theoretical Framework 


We begin with an exploration of the relationship between the nation-state 
and education, and the ways modernity shaped that relationship. Next, we 
trace the intersection of nation and gender, and the ways this relationship was 
shaped by colonialism. Finally, we discuss conceptualisations of gender and its 
location within global development and education frameworks. 


2.1 The Modern Nation-State and Education 

In a study of four postcolonial contexts, Dunne et al. (2017) demonstrate how 
modern values underpinned the development of the nation-state in the West. 
Furthermore, they discuss how the development of the nation-state was bound 
up with the emergence of liberal secular democracies and was premised on 
the supposed separation of religion and state. The term nation-state refers to 
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a mode of governance concerned with the protection of particular territorial 
boundaries alongside the governing of the people within those boundaries. 
Dunne et al. (2017) draw on Dean (2007) to argue that while the sovereignty of 
the state was recognised in Europe by the early 18th century, the conquest of 
the non-European world by Western nation-states went unfettered. This was 
justified by the discourse of modernity that sought to ‘civilise’ the ‘barbaric’ 
colonised nations. If the nation is an ‘imagined community’ discursively con- 
stituted, as argued by Anderson (1991), the establishment of a state-organised 
education system played a key role in forging national imaginations and the 
rise and spread of nations (Gellner, 1983). The emergence of state-funded 
schooling in modern contexts coincided with the consolidation of the modern 
nation-state. However, in colonial contexts, Western education was the privi- 
lege of the few and central to the creation of internal social hierarchies and 
division. 


2.2 Gender, Nationalism, and Colonialism 
The nation is a gendered construct, constituted through gender symbolism. 
Yuval-Davis and Anthias (1989) argue that women reproduce the nation bio- 
logically and sustain the boundaries of national groups through restrictions 
imposed on sexual relations. Women are also the main transmitters and repro- 
ducers of national culture and symbolic signifiers of national differences. 
Women were central to nationalist projects in postcolonial contexts. Chat- 
terjee (1989, p. 622) contends that the British invoked the ‘oppressed’ native 
woman as a key symbol in the discourse of the civilised West against the 
‘degenerative and barbaric’ Indians. To deal with this onslaught on their tradi- 
tion, Indian nationalists resorted to a material/spiritual dichotomy. Because 
European countries established their dominance over non-European peoples 
through the material domain, which included, for example, science, technol- 
ogy, rational forms of economic organisation, and modern methods of state- 
craft, the incorporation of these characteristics in the material culture was 
seen as vital to overthrowing colonial subjugation. However, the spiritual 
inner core of the Indian culture, which Indian nationalists saw as superior to 
the West, had to be insulated from Western infiltration. This inner/outer dis- 
tinction when applied to daily life demarcated the social space into ghar (the 
home) and bahir (the world), with women being the representation of ghar, 
and bahir being the domain of men (Chatterjee, 1989, p. 624). The nation was 
imagined and constituted through maintaining a balance between ‘modernity’ 
and ‘tradition’, with ‘modernity’ performed and embodied, predominantly by 
men, in the material/outer/public world and tradition enacted, predominantly 
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by women, in the domain of the spiritual/inner/home. Taking up Spivak 
(1988), Dunne et al. (2017) contend that the symbolic significance of gender 
to national imaginaries leaves postcolonial women under double surveillance. 
Internally, they are regulated by their men and women with respect to inter- 
secting kinship as well as national and religious norms; externally, they need 
to be ‘rescued’ from their men, including through the enforcement of interna- 
tional human rights regimes. Because women’s rights and education feature 
centrally in human rights discourses, the violation of both is constituted as 
regressive and premodern and can offer the grounds for global interventions 
(Khoja-Moolji, 2017). 

Chatterjee (1989) further illustrates that formal education was deployed as a 
key mechanism for the construction of a respectable Indian female subjectiv- 
ity that fixed the essential femininity of women in terms of certain culturally 
visible markers of religiosity/spirituality, such as ‘her dress, her eating habits, 
her social demeanor, her religiosity’, setting her apart from Western women 
and women of the lower class (Chatterjee, 1989, p. 624). In the case of Mus- 
lims, as elite (ashraf; meaning noble) men increasingly lost their influence 
in the public sphere because of colonial governance, attention shifted to the 
home ‘to redefine Muslim identity and norms of respectability’ (Khoja-Moolji, 
2018, p. 25). In the reconfigured colonial power relations, Muslim theologians, 
reformers, and nationalists saw women as ‘the upholders of familial moral- 
ity, domestic managers, and mothers of future citizens’ (Khoja-Moolji, 2018, 
p. 25). Furthermore, education was seen as reforming ashraf women, enabling 
them to perform the social practices of nobility, including hard work, religios- 
ity, and self-discipline. In other words, the iconography of woman applied to 
both Hindu and Muslim communities, and education sedimented class, caste, 
and gender hierarchies in the population. 

Therefore, in postcolonial societies, while education is seen as significant to 
the construction of the ‘ideal’ woman, this idealised national female subjectiv- 
ity is not necessarily aligned with the ‘empowered’ woman framed in global 
education and development discourses. Furthermore, these ideals could incor- 
porate religious values, rather than being framed by a secular imaginary of the 
modern. This disconnect between the national and the international/global 
is a key issue in considering gender equality in the Sustainable Development 
agenda. 


2.3 Gender, Education, and Development 

The promotion and measurement of gender equality in education is linked to 
conceptualisations of gender. Unterhalter (2012) offers a distinction between 
‘gender’ as a noun, an adjective, and a verb. Gender as a noun refers to a 
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descriptive identification of girls‘/women and boys/men, as exemplified by the 
gender parity index (GP1) in education participation and attainment in SDG 
Target 4.1 on all boys and girls completing primary and secondary education 
(UNGA, 2015b). This theorisation of gender underpins the Women in Develop- 
ment (WID) framework that emphasises the entry of ‘women in development, 
and thus girls and women into school’, primarily in the interest of (economic) 
efficiency, but not for challenging multiple subordinations of women (Unter- 
halter, 2005, p. 17). Understandings of gender as a noun, despite its limitations, 
remain dominant in the international education and development policy 
landscape (Unterhalter, 2012). 

Gender as an adjective is an attribute of the relationships of ‘power and 
meaning in different sites’ between men and women (Unterhalter, 2012, p. 
68). An example is spG Target 4.a: ‘Build and upgrade education facilities 
that are child, disability, and gender sensitive and provide safe, non-violent, 
inclusive and effective learning environments for all’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 17). This 
conceptualisation focuses on the ways schools and learning processes both 
transform and reproduce structures of gender inequality. With respect to the 
relationship between gender and education, the interest is in explorations of 
how the curriculum and pedagogy might be gendered or how some subjects 
assume a gendered identity that excludes girls and women from the study 
of particular disciplines related to prestigious occupations. Such an under- 
standing of gender speaks to the concerns of the Gender and Development 
(GAD) framework, which is interested in a more relational theorisation of 
gender and the removal of structural barriers to gender equality (Unterhalter, 
2005). 

Gender as a verb refers to the ongoing discursive construction of gender 
performed within the constraints of specific social contexts (Butler, 1990). 
Furthermore, gender is viewed as a way of structuring social practice, and 
therefore, intrinsically linked to other structures such as nationality, race, 
class, sexuality, religion, and ethnicity. Institutions, for example the state, the 
workplace, and the school, are considered key sites for the configuration of 
gender (Connell, 1995). With respect to education, the verb ‘gender’ refers to 
how girls and boys perform their gender identities within the constraints of 
the social context of school. The SDG 4 goals, targets, and indicators make no 
use of ‘gender’ as a verb. Theorisation of gender as a verb reveals the complic- 
ity of the wID and GAD approaches in transforming women from the Global 
South into objects of technical knowledge, and in the construction of white 
Western middle-class women as modern, free, and progressive, and women in 
the Global South as their ‘other’ (Humphreys, Undie and Dunne, 2008). From 
this perspective, the political and theoretical interests reside in the recognition 
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of difference and unmasking the marginalisation of nonmainstream identities 
(Unterhalter, 2005). 

While Unterhalter (2012) believes that all three conceptualisations of gen- 
der — noun, adjective, and verb — are limited on their own and need to com- 
plement one another, we see them as drawing on different and contradictory 
theoretical understandings. Gender as performative or a verb highlights the 
power of social construction. Gender identities are constituted by discourse 
and gender performances bring into being what they name — in this context, 
the gender binary. In other words, it is not the identity (male or female) doing 
the discourse but the discourse doing the gender (Butler, 1990). Treating gen- 
der as a male/female binary renders transgender and agender identities unin- 
telligible, establishing heteronormativity and silencing nonheterosexuality. 
The hegemony of gender binary discourse implies that nonbinary and nonhet- 
erosexual lives ‘fit no dominant frame for the human’ resulting in their dehu- 
manisation (Butler, 2004, p. 25). While the notion of performative is useful in 
‘troubling’ and ‘undoing’ gender, its continued neglect in global education and 
development discourses is linked to the concept of development and its mod- 
ern imperatives, which implies an inherent privileging of liberal theories of 
gender. 

Against this background, global education and development discourses, 
while not homogenous, tend to position girls’ education in the Global South 
as a solution to countless persistent development problems, simultaneously 
positioning girls as victims of poverty and ‘conservative’ cultural norms, and as 
embodying the potential to solve these very issues (Khoja-Moolji, 2015).2 The 
concurrent representation of ‘poor women from the South as both objects of 
transformation and redemption and potential entrepreneurial subjects’, rather 
than being an aberration, is a continuity of ‘colonial discourses of salvation 
which simultaneously infantilised its objects and imposed a moral responsibil- 
ity for self-improvement on them’ (Wilson, 2012, p. 68). The elevation of girls’ 
education in the Global South as a hegemonic ideology is linked to particular 
social, material, and political histories, and is closely entwined with harnessing 
their labour in the global economy (Khoja-Moolji, 2015). 

While the framing described above constrains understanding of gender 
equality in education by focusing on ‘girls and not gender (or boys)’ (Monk- 
man and Hoffman, 2013, p. 63), Khoja-Moolji (2018, p. 4) argues that this ‘global 
rallying around girls’ education has been in relation to specific populations 
and nations in the global South’ in contexts such as Pakistan, where ‘poverty, 
terrorism, and gender-based violence’ are viewed as a consequence of girls’ 
restricted access to schooling. 
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3 Gender and Education in Postcolonial Contexts: Key Issues and 
Debates 


Modern education was a key institution for consolidating the cognitive, moral, 
and political authority of colonial regimes (Topdar, 2015). Consequently, the 
‘childish’ native was subjected to state schooling ‘as part of multiple civiliz- 
ing mission projects’ that sought differentiated outcomes for different classes, 
ethnicities, and genders (Topdar, 2015, p. 3). In Canada, such colonial pro- 
jects involved the forceful removal of Aboriginal children from families and 
their confinement in Indian Residential Schools, with a bifurcated design to 
separate children by gender (de Leeuw, 2009). In Sierra Leone, Leach (2008) 
demonstrates that since the beginning of missionary engagement, gender was 
the main organising basis of schooling, with the curriculum for girls centred 
on domestic skills and morality as a preparation for marriage. In Africa more 
widely, colonial education systems entrenched ‘traditional Christian notions 
of femininity and the appropriate social roles of women, while preparing men 
for the economy in pursuit of capitalist colonial interests (Ricketts, 2013, p. 6). 
In the Indian context, Khoja-Moolji’s (2018) archival research identifies a 
long-standing belief in girls’ education as a key means for rescuing both girls 
and their nations, as reflected in the words of the Bishop of Calcutta, in 1871: 


Female education is of the utmost moment in India for religious, social, 
and even political reasons, there being no more effectual nurses of the 
fanaticism of the Musalman [Muslim] and of the superstition of the Hin- 
doo than the women of India. (quoted in Khoja-Mooliji, 2018, p. 11) 


This framing of girls’ education both legitimised colonial interventions to 
‘emancipate’ Indian women, including those by white feminists (Syed and 
Ali, 2011) and offered Indian nationalists and social reformists opportuni- 
ties to ‘regulate women’s bodies and mobility’ (Khoja-Moolji, 2018, p. 10). 
The ‘new’ Indian woman created at the nexus of colonial and nationalist dis- 
courses became ‘emancipated’ to enter the public realm of school, lead other 
women into nationalist/freedom projects, and even take up paid employ- 
ment, as long as she strictly policed the boundaries between the ‘ideal’ and the 
Western/‘common’ woman (Chatterjee, 1989). Khoja-Moolji (2018) and Chat- 
terjee (1989) further highlight the class inflections of the ideological project 
underpinning the education of Muslim and Hindu girls, respectively, resulting 
in the crystallisation of group boundaries along class lines. Colonial education 
and social reform projects not only allowed Muslim and Hindu women from 
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the nobility to participate in some public spaces and knowledges hitherto lim- 
ited to men, but also enabled them to reinscribe their class status over women 
from lower classes, who continued to be excluded from such opportunities. 

A number of studies illustrate how the ‘ideal’ woman is recruited in the cur- 
riculum and school practices of postcolonial contexts for the creation of the 
‘ideal’ nation. In Pakistan, Naseem (2006) demonstrates that curriculum texts 
discursively constitute gendered citizens through totalisation, classification, 
and normalisation by excluding women visually and by fixing the meaning of 
the images that articulate gender in the texts. In Tanzania, school curricula 
seek to enable girls to become good citizens by learning the skills of accom- 
plished home managers (Ricketts, 2013). 

In addition to the official curriculum relayed through school textbooks 
and learning materials, the practices of schooling reproduce gender regimes 
through the hidden curriculum at micro and meso levels. Dunne’s research in 
Botswana and Ghana reveals that in both contexts the informal practices of 
the hidden curriculum show striking similarities in the ‘pervasive and inequi- 
table gender/sexual practices within schools’ (Dunne, 2007, p. 499). Likewise, 
a study of secondary schools in Uganda observed strong gender codes under- 
pinned by morality and enforced and regulated by teachers and student-spy 
networks, resulting in the normalisation of ‘compulsory heterosexuality and 
attendant homophobia’ (Muhanguzi, Bennett, & Muhanguzi, 20u, p. 147). 

Another significant theme emerging from the literature relates to the gaps 
between global gender goals and local/national implementation of ‘empower- 
ment’ interventions on the ground. For example, Holmarsdottir, Moller Ekne, 
and Augestad (2011) show that South Sudan government officials comply with 
an array of girl-focussed interventions pushed by global development agencies, 
but implementation and coverage of these projects remain poor. Similarly, in 
Kenya, the tensions between ‘national goals, competing cultural norms, and 
international expectations’ on gender equality resulted in inconsistent gen- 
der messages in textbooks and a lack of fit between textbook messages and 
lived experiences, constraining students’ ability to understand how gender (in) 
equality plays out in their lives within local communities (Foulds, 2013, p. 165). 

The assumption that there is a positive relationship between education 
and gender equality would benefit from empirical scrutiny. As a multidimen- 
sional issue, gender equality cannot be achieved simply by expanding women’s 
access to education and the labour market. Indeed, the study conducted by 
Chisamya et al. (2012) in marginalised communities in Bangladesh and Malawi 
found little evidence of transformation in gender relations or female empow- 
erment despite girls’ equal participation in schooling. Education interacts with 
social structures in complicated ways, and ‘without changing social structures, 
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education does not guarantee empowerment’ (Monkman & Hoffman, 2013, 
p. 75). While the above example is from a postcolonial context, the illusion- 
ary belief in a direct relationship between education and emancipation also 
applies to Western contexts (Skelton and Francis, 2009). Nevertheless, there 
is often an ‘orientalist’ bias in the Western attribution of gender inequality to 
culture in postcolonial contexts, while failing to engage with culture’s impact 
on gender inequality in the West. 

In conclusion, what the preceding studies seem to suggest is that the con- 
nection between education and empowerment is rather delusional. We argue 
that in postcolonial contexts competing demands between nation-building 
goals, the harnessing of education for human capital development, interna- 
tional gender equality commitments, and local cultural roles considerably 
complicate the work of education in meeting global gender equality targets. 
These insights would need to be considered as the global community comes to 
an agreement regarding what gender equality means and how to monitor and 
measure progress on it. 


4 Pakistan: Sociohistorical Context 


Pakistan is a federation with four provinces (Punjab, Sindh, Balochistan, and 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa [KP]), three territories (Azad Jammu and Kashmir, 
Gilgit-Baltistan, and the Federally Administered Tribal Areas), and the federal 
capital, Islamabad. Pakistan came into being in 1947 as a result of the parti- 
tion of British India along religious lines amidst large-scale human migration, 
communal violence, and rape of women (Dunne et al., 2017). However, global 
economic and geopolitical relations continue to legitimise colonial patterns of 
dominance over Pakistan through global trade, terms of lending from Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, Western support to military regimes and jihadi groups 
in Pakistan (Kadiwal & Durrani, 2018), and more recently the ‘War on Terror’, 
which continues to incur huge human and financial losses (Durrani & Halai, 
2018). 

Pakistani culture is highly gender-segregated with clearly defined roles 
along the male/female gender binary and the exclusion of nonbinary gender 
identities. Many sources link the marginalisation of transgender and trans- 
sexual people in Pakistan and India to British colonial governance and their 
imperial project of civilising non-Western cultures (Hinchy, 2017; Khan, 2017). 
Precolonial India tolerated fluid gender identities, with transgender and trans- 
sexual people enjoying privileges such as land ownership, state stipends, and 
the possession of important positions in princely and royal courts (Khan, 2017). 
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Under British colonialism, the lives of transgender people became increasingly 
structured through modern European norms of heteronormativity. In 1860, the 
colonial state criminalised sodomy and carnal intercourse (Khan, 2017). British 
norms of gender and sexuality infiltrated the attitudes of Indian elites through 
British education, resulting in discrimination against transgender communi- 
ties. The largely stable colonial policies of regulating transgender communities 
were challenged when in 2009 the Pakistani state gave the transgender com- 
munity political recognition, ‘identifying them as citizens of a modern state’ 
(Khan, 2017, p. 1283). 

The centrality of male/female gender binary to social life in Pakistan is 
strongly linked to national identity, which is constructed through religion and 
the military against the antagonistic non-Muslim ‘other’, particularly Hindu 
India, against whom Pakistan has fought four wars (Durrani & Halai, 2018). 
Gender segregation also marks the provision of school education. Government 
schools are the main providers of primary (grades 1-5), middle (grades 6-8), 
and secondary (grades 9-10) education. Currently, more than one-third of the 
those in education (42%) are enrolled in the private sector, with 48% enrolled 
in preprimary, 39% at primary, 37% at middle, 35% at secondary, and 22% at 
higher secondary level in private institutions (NEMIS-AEPAM, 2017). The gov- 
ernment school system is largely gender segregated with schools for boys with 
male teachers and those for girls with female teachers. Parents prefer to send 
their daughters to girls’ schools, especially at the postprimary levels. 

Pakistan is a country with a significant proportion of children and young 
people out of school. In 2015-2016, 22.64 million out of 51.7 million children 
aged 5-16 were out of school, of whom 12.11 million were girls and 10.53 million 
boys (NEMIS-AEPAM, 2017). A gender-disaggregated analysis of key education 
indicators is presented in Table 3.1 for an overview, although the reliance of 
these statistics on gender binaries reinscribes such binaries. Table 3.1 reveals 


TABLE 3.1 Pakistan — Key education indicators by gender 2012 


Indicator Female Male 
Literacy rate (Age 10+) 47% 70% 
Primary school completion (15-24 Years) 58% 72% 
Lower secondary completion (15-24 Years) 41% 54% 
Upper secondary completion (20-29 Years) 17% 22% 
Mean years of education (20-24 Years) 5.54 7.23 


SOURCE: UNESCO (n.d.-b) 
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disparities at the expense of girls. However, income disparities are much bigger 
than gender, and gender intersects with household income, location (rural and 
urban), and region/provinces (Durrani et al., 2017; UN Women, 2018). When 
the intersections of gender with location and income are taken into account, 
gender disparities almost disappear for the richest households in urban areas, 
with the exception of Balochistan (UNESCO, n.d.-b). 

The literature links gender disparities to supply and demand, although this 
resonates with human capital theory, rather than recognising the power of the 
sociohistorical context. On the demand side, there is a persisting pro-male 
bias in parental decisions to enrol and spend on education (Aslam & King- 
don, 2008). On the supply side, the number of boys’ schools is proportionally 
greater than girls’ schools across provincial levels and rural and urban areas 
(Durrani et al., 2017). Likewise, the supply of teachers shows an enduring short- 
age of female teachers for high/secondary schools, especially in science and 
mathematics, in remote rural areas. Provinces with the largest gender gaps in 
education also have the lowest proportion of female teachers (Halai and Dur- 
rani, 2018). 

Over the last two decades several reform initiatives have been taken to 
improve girls’ participation in education, including waiver of tuition fees, free 
distribution of textbooks, and stipends for adolescent girls (Durrani et al., 
2017). However, opportunities for women in terms of access to higher educa- 
tion, employment, and other resources are limited. Aslam and Kingdon (2012) 
estimate that schooling beyond 8-10 years can counter the effects of the eco- 
nomically gendered culture, but in Pakistan, only one in five women has at 
least 10 years of education. The completion of 12 years of quality compulsory 
education, enshrined in SDG 4 would, therefore, help ameliorate the economic 
marginalisation of women in Pakistan. 

The next section presents a description of our empirical case study of gen- 
der equality in education in Pakistan. 


5 The Case Study of Pakistan 


This study, conducted in 2015-2016, sought to explore how gender equality 
informs policies and perspectives in two of Pakistan’s provinces — Sindh and 
KP — that is, how these compare with policies and perspectives at both the 
federal/national and global level in order to highlight areas of tensions and 
overlaps in relation to gender equality. The distinction between these three 
levels — local, national, and global — is an analytical tool to unmask persistent 
barriers to gender equality and illuminate ways of promoting gender equality 
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in and through education both in Pakistan and other contexts of postcolonial- 
ity. Nevertheless, we understand that in such contexts the boundaries between 
the local, national, and global are blurred as contemporary relations of ine- 
quality — gender, class, religious, national, racial, and ethnic — are actively 
shaped by colonial and neo-colonial relations, including global imperatives in 
education, such as the SDGs, and the resistance they provoke. 

A comparison of the southern province of Sindh and the northwestern 
province of KP is particularly illuminating as these have quite different histori- 
cal legacies and sociodemographic compositions as summarised in Table 3.2. 
Sindh became part of the British Raj in 1843, receiving little attention in terms 
of development and ‘modernisation’ (Cohen, 2005). At independence, Sindh’s 
social structures and leadership, along with a repressive feudal order, remained 
intact. Sindh is Pakistan’s second most populous and the most urbanised prov- 
ince (PBS, 20174). It has the highest proportion of non-Muslim population 
and is ethnolinguistically diverse, although Sindhi is the largest ethnic group 
(60%), followed by Urdu-language speakers (21%) (GoS, 2014). 

KP was part of Punjab province after annexation by the British in 1849. In 
1901 it was given the status of a province and named the North-West Frontier 
Province. It was renamed as Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in 2010 (GoKP, 2012). KP is 
the third most populous province, the least urbanised (PBS, 2017a), and the 
most religiously homogenous (PBS, 2017b). In terms of ethnicity, around two- 
thirds (74%) of KP inhabitants are Pakhtuns, who are largely governed by the 


TABLE 3.2 Comparison of Sindh and Khyber Pakhtunkhwa (KP) 


Sindh KP 
Population size? 47.8 million 35 million 
national share = 23.04% national share = 14.69% 
Rural/urban distribution? Rural = 48% Rural = 18.7% 
Urban = 52% Urban = 81.3% 
Demographics? Muslim = 91.31% Muslim = 99.44% 
Non-Muslim = 8.69% Non-Muslim = 0.56% 
GPI primary (gross 0.78 0.75 
enrolment rate): 
GPI secondary (gross 0.78 0.48 


enrolment rate): 


a SOURCE: PBS (2017A) 
b SOURCE: PBS (2017B) 


C SOURCE: NEMIS-AEPAM (2017) 
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tribal/ethnic code of Pakhtunwali — a highly patriarchal code requiring gender 
seclusion and segregation that restricts women to the domestic sphere (Dunne 
et al., 2017). KP is the province most affected by the Soviet invasion of Paki- 
stan and the ‘War on Terror’ In general elections, religious parties consistently 
manage to secure a high share of votes in the province. 

Key sites for the study comprised teacher education institutions (TEIs), 
as teachers are central to promoting a gender transformative agenda or the 
sedimentation of unequal gender regimes (Halai & Durrani, 2018). A study of 
teacher education in Pakistan is particularly insightful, as the country has made 
significant investment in reforming teacher education over the last 15 years 
(Durrani et al., 2017). In total, five TEIs were accessed, four in Sindh and one 
in KP. The uneven distribution of TEIs across the two provinces reflects both 
the proportional size of the education sector in the two provinces and budget- 
ary constraints. Perspectives of key stakeholders responsible for implement- 
ing the curriculum, including student-teachers, teachers, teacher educators 
(henceforth lecturers), and curriculum and textbook personnel, were collected 
(see Table 3.3). Data collection methods included individual interviews, focus 
group discussions, a survey with both structured and open questions, a limited 
number of lecture observations (see Table 3.3), and policy analysis. 

The selection of sites, participants, and methods was purposeful, aiming to 
obtain a comprehensive picture of gender equality and education with socio- 
cultural diversity, including social class, religion, ethnolinguistic identity, and 


TABLE 3.3. Summary of participants by methods and gender 


Participants Methods Male Female Total 
Teachers Focus Group 9 8 i” 
Questionnaire 91 82 S 
Total 100 go 190 
Student teachers Focus Group 10 9 19 
Questionnaire 37 56 93 
Total 47 65 112 
Lecturers Interviews 12 2 14 
Classroom Observations 2 i 3 
Total 14 3 17 
Curriculum experts/ Interviews 13 11 24 
Personnel 
International Interviews 3 9 12 


development actors 
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TABLE 3.4 Policy texts analysed by level 

Global National Local/Provincial 
World Bank Group The White Paper 2007 Sindh Education Sector 
Gender Strategy Plan (ESP) 2014-18 
(Fy16-23) 


The Education 2030 
Incheon Declaration 


National Education Policy 
2009 


KP ESP (2010-15) 


Global Education National Education Policy KP ESP (2015-20) 
Monitoring Report 2016 2017—25 
Global Education Initial Teacher Education Pakistan Studies 
Monitoring Report (ITE) curriculum Textbook 
2017-18 in use in Sindh 
National Curriculum in Pakistan Studies 
Pakistan Studies* Textbook 
in use in KP 


a Acompulsory and assessed subject dedicated to enhancing social cohesion and national 
unity, studied by all young people in public and private schools in grades g (14-15 years) and 10 
(15-16 years). 


rural/urban location. Policy texts listed in Table 3.4 were critically analysed as 
a prelude to our engagement with the perspectives of teachers and other key 
stakeholders. 

The analysis of primary data and documents focuses on gender for analyt- 
ical clarity, but we understand gender as only one challenge for equality in 
education. Gender intersects with other axes of marginalisation, for exam- 
ple, displacement and disability, the latter of which is discussed at length in 
Chapter 4 by Christopher Johnstone, Matthew Schuelka, and Ghada Swadek. 
We bring together data from all sources to study how gender equality was 
taken up within policies and was understood by actors at local, national, and 
global levels. 


6 Gender Equality: Policy and Perspectives 
We first present the analysis of policy documents undertaken as part of the 


Pakistan case study with respect to gender equality at different levels before 
reviewing the ways gender equality is understood on the ground. 
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6.1 Gender Equality as Portrayed in Policy Texts 

6.1.1 Global Level 

The World Bank Group’s (wBG) latest gender policy framework justifies 
investment in women and girls as ‘smart economics’ in the pursuit of poverty 
reduction and accelerating growth through increased women’s labour market 
participation and earnings (WBG, 2015). ‘Income, employment, and assets’ 
are seen as vital to women’s empowerment and beneficial to men, children, 
and society as a whole (WBG, 2015, p. 12). By contrast, a lack of women’ s eco- 
nomic empowerment is viewed as detrimental to growth, poverty reduction, 
and health outcomes for children, and associated with the rapid spread of 
HIV/AIDS and poor governance. Drawing largely on human capital theory and 
neoliberalism, the overriding concern of these notions of gender is to instru- 
mentalise women, rather than transform gender relations, and to exploit their 
economic labour under the gloss of empowerment. 

The Education 2030: Incheon Declaration and Framework for Action frames 
gender equality as central to SDG 4 and commits ‘to supporting gender-sen- 
sitive policies, planning, and learning environments; mainstreaming gender 
issues in teacher training and curricula; and eliminating gender-based discrim- 
ination and violence in schools’ (WEF, 2015, p. 8). Furthermore, it calls upon 
governments to review their education sector plans, budgets, curricula, text- 
books, and teacher training to ensure the elimination of gender stereotypes 
and discrimination. Nevertheless, it acknowledges that, since gender inequal- 
ity in education reflects gender norms and discrimination in the wider society, 
corresponding gender-sensitive policies are required in other areas if gender 
equality is to be achieved. 

The sDGs have a more extended focus on gender equality than the MDGs, 
both in the stand-alone goal on gender equality, SDG 5, and the mainstreaming 
of gender equality into numerous other goals. With respect to SDG 4, gender 
equality is embedded in several indicators measured through the gender par- 
ity index: indicators 4.1.1, 4.2.1, 4.2.2, 4.3.1, 4.5.1, 4.6.1, and 4.c.1 (UIS, 2018e). (See 
Appendix 1 of this book for details.) While this indicator framework continues 
to narrow the goals, practices, and measures, the evolving discourse acknowl- 
edges that a more nuanced notion of gender equality is needed that does not 
equate gender with girls, that acknowledges that tackling gender asymmetries 
necessarily requires the engagement of men, and that takes into account how 
notions of masculinities and femininities impact institutional practices and 
norms (UNESCO, 2016b). Nevertheless, sDG Target 4.1 measures only literacy 
and numeracy, and does not focus on knowledge, skills, behaviour, and atti- 
tudes relevant to gender equality. Additionally, SDG 4 and 5 targets and indica- 
tors exclude those who do not fit the male/female gender binary. Finally, SDG 
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5 does not mention education, despite the significance of education to gender 
equality, and its targets only focus on women and do not include men (UNGA, 
2015b, p. 18). 

Despite the more nuanced understanding of gender equality, the SDG dis- 
course tends to position girls’ education as a solution to a range of develop- 
ment problems: ‘Education, especially of girls and women, is the single most 
effective means of curtailing population growth, by increasing people’s auton- 
omy over fertility-related decisions and delaying pregnancy’ (UNESCO, 2016b, 
p. 24). This instrumentalist view of girls’ education frames girls as ‘mothers of 
development’ and not as ‘human beings deserving of dignity and respect in 
their own right’ (UNESCO & MGIEP, 2017). 

The comparison of global gender equality policies with national level, i.e., 
in Pakistan, is important as UN Women (2018) have identified variations in 
national-level commitments to gender equality policies. 


6.1.2 National Level 

Historically, at national level, Pakistan’s education policies have not addressed 
gender equality in a systematic way. As a precursor to National Education Pol- 
icy (NEP) formulation, a White Paper (WP) was produced in 2007. It traces 
the significance accorded to gender in education policies since 1947 and notes 
that policies mostly paid only marginal attention to gender (Aly, 2007). Nev- 
ertheless, several education policies are cited as advocating single-sex institu- 
tions at secondary or postcompulsory education levels to address the concerns 
of parents, who, for sociocultural reasons, are reluctant to send daughters to 
coeducational schools (Aly, 2007). Increasing the number of female teachers 
was another policy measure recommended to encourage girls’ education (Aly, 
2007). The WP contends that policy rhetoric surrounding girls’ schools was 
‘not matched with financial and social investment in the cause of female edu- 
cation’ (Aly, 2007, p. 29). 

The NEP 2009 acknowledges that disparities in access to education across 
‘gender, ethnic minorities, provinces, regions, and rural-urban divides’ is a 
challenge with ‘serious implications for sustainable and equitable devel- 
opment in the country’ (GoP, MoE, 2009, p. 66). To support girls’ access to 
schooling, the NEP 2009 recommended waiving the maximum age limit for 
recruiting female teachers (GoP, MoE, 2009). The most recent NEP, 2017-2025, 
similarly acknowledges gender disparities, alongside regional gaps and aims, 
and resolves ‘to achieve gender parity, gender equality, and empower women 
and girls within [the] shortest possible time’ (GoP, MFEPT, 2017, p. 13). How- 
ever, the policy has no dedicated subtheme on gender, and there is no detail of 
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strategies or actions that would be put in place to achieve the empowerment 
of women. 

The curriculum and teacher education are key policy sites for promot- 
ing gender equality, and we look at each in turn to analyse how they address 
gender equality. Pakistan revised its national curriculum in 2006 in a bid to 
promote education quality by replacing a content-driven curriculum with 
a competency-based one. The revision was funded by usarD and led by the 
Curriculum Wing of the then Federal Ministry of Education, in consultation 
with the four Provincial Bureaus of Curriculum and a range of stakeholders. 
An additional objective of the reform was to make education purposeful by 
focusing the curriculum on ‘important social issues’ (GoP, MoE, 2009, p. 42). 
Gender equality is not mentioned as an area of focus. Looking specifically at 
the Pakistan Studies curriculum, the only specific reference to gender is the 
‘gender composition of population in Pakistan’ (GoP, MoE, 2006, p. 13). 

Alongside the overhaul of the curriculum, teacher education has received 
policy interventions over the last 15 years aimed at improving education qual- 
ity (GoP, MoE, 2009). However, as highlighted in Chapter 9 by Yusuf Sayed and 
Kate Moriarty, global attention to quality has been reduced to pedagogical/ 
technical concerns that appear to neutralise attention to issues such as gender. 
In the post 9/11 context of the US-led ‘War on Terror’, much education reform 
has been driven by the funding support and technical advice from interna- 
tional donors and development agencies, notably USAID. The revised Initial 
Teacher Education (ITE) curriculum positions teachers as reflective practition- 
ers enacting critical thinking and analysis to develop their practice in order to 
‘facilitate the process of multiculturalism and pluralism ... to bring about social 
transformation’ (HEC, 2010, p. 15). Although gender equality is not explicitly 
referred to, multiculturalism and pluralism could implicitly incorporate it. The 
analysis of the revised ITE curriculum revealed no dedicated module on ‘gen- 
der’ out of a total 45 modules covered over four years, while two modules have 
at least a unit or a topic relevant to gender equality. These were the ‘Founda- 
tion of Education’ and ‘Contemporary Issues and Trends in Education’ (HEC, 
2010). This peripheral focus on gender equality is unlikely to support teachers 
effectively in promoting gender equality. 

In summary, policies at national level superficially include gender equality 
and predominantly frame it as a matter of redistributing access to education. 
Gender is silenced first by technical concerns about pedagogy and second by 
being flattened within discourses of diversity/multiculturalism. Policies do not 
engage with the gender and sociocultural norms that would need to be chal- 
lenged if gender equality is to be promoted in and through education. 
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6.1.3 Local/Provincial Level 

From the national policy arena, we now move to local/provincial policies, ana- 
lysing policy developments with respect to the curriculum and teacher educa- 
tion in Sindh and KP. While we are using the two terms — local and provincial 
— interchangeably, we recognise there might be differences depending on the 
positioning of the ‘local’ within the province. 

In 2010, Pakistan devolved planning and management of education to prov- 
inces, empowering provinces to make their own education policies, including 
the development of curriculum. However, all provinces have decided to keep 
the 2006 curriculum, with some minor adjustments (Durrani et al., 2017). The 
2006 curriculum, despite bringing some elements of internal diversity, has 
largely left its gendered dimension ‘untroubled’ (Durrani & Halai, 2018; Halai 
& Durrani 2018). 

Starting with policy developments in Sindh, we analyse the Pakistan Stud- 
ies textbook prescribed for use in state schools at the time of fieldwork. The 
textbook portrays a gendered national imaginary established through the 
exclusion of women from the historical narrative and their restriction to the 
domestic sphere: 


[The] male member has acquired a unique status in Pakistani culture. He 
is the head of the family. He is the dominant member. But a woman is also 
considered an important part of the family who governs and manages all 
family affairs within the four walls. Household keeping and upbringing of 
children is [sic] entrusted to her. (Khokhar, 2013, p. 134) 


Similarly, and importantly, men are excluded from the domestic sphere. The 
consumption of such a policy discourse by students, both males and females, 
is likely to perpetuate gender hierarchies and maintain existing gender rela- 
tions, particularly as teachers in Pakistan have been reported to relay the cur- 
riculum without challenging its gendered content (Durrani, 2008). 

Following devolution, Sindh has produced one Education Sector Plan (EsP) 
(2014-2018) with the funding support of Global Partnership for Education 
(GPE), the European Union (EU), and UNICEF. At the time of our fieldwork, 
implementation of the EsP was in its infancy. The document identifies ‘gen- 
der attitudes’, the practice of ‘early or forced marriage’, and ‘mother illiteracy’ 
(but not father illiteracy) among the main reasons behind the exclusion of a 
large number of children and youth from education. In contrast to the periph- 
eral attention to and narrow understanding of gender at the national level, the 
Sindh Esp has included gender as a cross-cutting theme and recommends the 
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revision of teacher education policies with a ‘special focus on gender sensitiv- 
ity’ (GoS, 2014, p. 191). It recommends: 


Provincial textbook boards shall ensure elimination of all types of gender 
biases from textbooks. Also adequate representation of females shall be 
ensured in all curriculum and textbooks review committees. (GoS, 2014, 


p. 205) 


The document acknowledges the multiple and intersecting nature of gender 
inequalities and recommends ‘a comprehensive plan and implementation 
strategy so as to meet the needs both of girls who have no/limited access to 
educational provision and related opportunities, and of female teachers work- 
ing in the Department of Education (including in management positions)’ 
(GoS, 2014, p. 245). The Sindh EsP recommends embedding gender sensitiv- 
ity in classroom pedagogies, the curriculum, and overall teaching and learning 
environment. Thus, the Sindh EsP appears to be more aligned with global pol- 
icy discourses. The greater integration of gender equality in Sindh is to a large 
extent the result of UNICEF's Conflict and Resilience programming in Pakistan 
(Durrani et al., 2017), and the fact that UNICEF was also the ‘Managing’ Agency 
for the production of the Sindh EsP (GoS, 2014, p. 12). 

Since devolution, our second sampled province, KP, has produced two 
ESPs for 2010-2015 and 2015-2020, respectively. The first KP ESP (2010-2015) 
was developed with the technical assistance of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Internationale Zusammenarbeit (G1z). It highlights a range of reasons behind 
gender disparities in education, including religious conservatism and conflict 
resulting from the ‘War on Terror’ (GoKP, 2012). The EsP claims that, while 
local religious practices ignore Islamic injunctions regarding mandatory edu- 
cation for both men and women, the ongoing Western violent interventions in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan and the ensuing militancy make girls’ schools a tar- 
get as they symbolise ‘Westernisation’ (GoKP, 2012, pp. 33, 92). The economic 
rationale for girls’ education underpinning the global discourse is seen as a 
factor that discourages girls’ education. It is argued that because most com- 
munities do not expect or want their women to have jobs, the association of 
employment with education leads communities to the ‘wrong conclusion’ 
that girls ‘are not in need of education’ (GoKP, 2012, p. 5). The recommended 
strategies to promote girls’ education speak exclusively to redistributive aims: 
‘incentives to increase access and participation of girls in mainstream edu- 
cation through free textbooks, stipends for girls at secondary level, voucher 
scheme, scholarships, hostel facilities for female teachers’ (GoKP, 2012, p. 39). 
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No substantial measure is offered to disrupt the gendered norms, for example, 
through the curriculum, pedagogy, or social relations in schools. 

The second KP EsP (2015-2020), developed through the financial support of 
the UK Department for International Development (DFID) and the technical 
support of its implementing partner Adam Smith International, has incorpo- 
rated all the sDG 4 targets and indicators, including Target 4.7, which requires 
the acquisition of knowledge and skills related to ‘gender equality’ and ‘human 
rights’. However, it has excluded curriculum development on the grounds that 
the department first needs to develop a stronger institutional framework prior 
to introducing curriculum interventions (GoKP, 2015). Apart from the elusive- 
ness of what a stronger institutional framework means or how and when it 
will be achieved, without any curricular inputs, it is hard to understand how 
progress toward sDG Target 4.7 can be achieved. 

In the Pakistan Studies textbook authorised by the KP Textbook Board 
Peshawar, the national iconography again revolves around male heroes, and 
women’s subordination is legitimised: ‘In Pakistani society men have a pre- 
eminent position because he is [sic] responsible for the livelihood of the fam- 
ily’ (Pakistan Studies for Class 10th, n.d.: 104). This reinforces the expectation 
that women will be in the home, rather than in employment. 

In concluding this section, we draw attention to differences in the incorpo- 
ration of gender equality in policy documents at different levels. 

First, while the global policy discourses offer the rationale of the links 
between girls’ education and economic growth, at the national and local level 
in Pakistan, policy discourses tend to overlook the contribution of women to 
national and household economic growth and instead to relegate women to 
the private/domestic sphere to establish and legitimise male dominance. The 
exclusive focus on the economic justification of girls’ education at the global 
level may discourage, rather than encourage, local communities to send girls 
to school. 

Second, while gender equality is embedded within SDG 4 targets and indi- 
cators, the national and KP policies only focus on redistributing educational 
access to girls, without challenging the deep-seated gendered norms and the 
gender stereotypes prevalent within textbooks. By contrast, the Sindh ESP 
offers a more integrated and nuanced approach to gender equality. However, 
the extent to which gender equality policy is implemented is yet to be seen. 
The translation of policy into practice, particularly in local contexts, is always 
uncertain. A lack of commitment to implementation at the local level leads to 
notional compliance. The commitment of KP to SDG 4, while ruling out curric- 
ulum reform, is suggestive of this. For both Sindh and KP, the extent to which 
any gender-related reforms will be implemented is open to question. 
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6.2 Gender Equality: Issues in the Translation from Policy to Practice 

The translation of gender policies into practice is linked to how actors inter- 
pret gender equality on the ground, as well the effective monitoring of policy 
implementation. This may lead to tensions or overlaps between policy as text 
and policy as practice within and across the global, national, and local levels. 
We explore such tensions and overlaps in the domains of school curriculum 
and textbooks. 


6.2.1 Global Level 

The spG agenda is not legally binding and the ‘spc follow-up and review 
mechanism consists of voluntary national and non-government reporting’ 
(UNESCO, 2017), p. 1). While countries are encouraged to submit their national 
reviews voluntarily, only time will tell the extent to which such a country-led, 
hands-off approach to promoting the 2030 Agenda is effective. 

The annual Global Education Monitoring Report (GEMR), hosted and pub- 
lished by UNESCO, is the key mechanism for monitoring and reporting on SDG 
4. Nevertheless, these reports only illuminate broad trends at best, and ‘they 
can misguide subsequent action’ or even ‘generate negative repercussions’ 
(DeJaeghere, 2015, p. 74). For example, an indication of gender parity in access 
can wrongly transfer funds to other areas or can spark negative reactions to 
programmes that exclusively focus on girls and women (DeJaeghere, 2015). 

Furthermore, other markers of inequalities intersect with gender, producing 
compound gender-based inequalities. The aggregate statistics of gender ine- 
quality render the most marginalised groups invisible in national statistics (UN 
Women, 2018). While household wealth, ethnicity, ability, age, race, location of 
residence, and migration are all important structures of inequalities, gender 
identity, and sexual orientation, particularly relating to students and teachers 
who claim nonbinary gender/nonheterosexual identities are precisely where 
inclusion in relation to gender becomes a major challenge. Although these hid- 
den minorities experience the most acute form of disadvantage, mainstream 
policy tends to ignore them. The preceding critique highlights the significance 
of complex theories of gender, as elaborated on in a previous section, which 
pay attention to the performance of gender by girls, boys, and those with non- 
binary gender identities. 


6.2.2 National Level 

Each context has its unique obstacles to policy implementation, including 
policy on gender equality. In Pakistan, the curriculum revision was undertaken 
with the involvement of international donors. The participation of USAID and 
other international donors in the curriculum revision process, amidst the ‘War 
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on Terror’, resulted in resistance to implementation by religious and nonreli- 
gious groups (Durrani et al., 2017). Terms such as ‘tolerance’ became a discur- 
sive battleground for ideological wars between different groups, as recounted 
by a female participant in our research who worked for an international donor: 


He [a Curriculum Wing staff member] said, ‘What do you mean by toler- 
ance? ... Does it mean that somebody would attack us and we just toler- 
ate that; attack us with drones and we tolerate them? 


At the national level, teachers were offered in-service training to support the 
implementation process, largely through funding and/or technical support 
of donors. However, new vocabulary such as ‘peacebuilding’ and ‘anger man- 
agement’ was treated with suspicion. A female consultant at an international 
agency stated: 


[A teacher receiving training in the workshop] said, ‘You have one whole 
chapter on controlling anger and do we really want our children to be 
controlled? Why are we teaching our children to be fearful?’ 


The control of violent masculinities or management of anger/aggression were 
seen by some not as promoting gender equality but as compromising the 
nation, as communities ‘on the receiving end of strategies for gender equality 


m 


are also on the receiving end of the “War on Terror” (Purewal, 2015, p. 52). The 
above statements point to a major disjuncture between international educa- 
tion policy discourses, with their promotion of modern concepts such as toler- 
ance and equality, and the realities of international geopolitics. 

At the national level, education policy development has largely adopted 
a gender-blind approach (Durrani & Halai, 2018). The implementation of 
teacher education reforms, which have focused on technical issues of peda- 
gogy and quality, and which deflect attention from more complex sociological 
concerns, has not triggered the same resistance as the curriculum. However, 
a main concern has been teacher educators’ own capacity to promote gender 
equality to translate policy into practice on the ground (Durrani & Halai, 2018). 


6.2.3 Provincial/Local Level 

Although Sindh has been an ardent supporter of the devolution, implementa- 
tion of translating the curriculum into textbooks was slow, despite the fact that 
the same political party, Pakistan Peoples Party, a centre-left, socialist party, 
has led the provincial government since 2008. Nevertheless, in early 2014, an 
advisory committee on curriculum and textbook reform was established with 
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the remit to promote communication between the Bureau of Curriculum and 
the Textbook Board and to incorporate local context in textbooks. Discussions 
with actors engaged in the implementation of curriculum reform indicated 
a deep understanding of gendered representations in the curriculum texts. 
A female member of the Advisory Committee on Curriculum and Textbooks 
stated: 


We have to look hard to find them [women in textbooks] ... the multitude 
of representation that can be included, that needs to happen and to see 
the multiple roles women play and can play instead of confining them to 
childcare and housework. 


There appeared to be a strong intention to shift the gendered representations 
of the nation in ways that could potentially promote gender equality. This 
entailed both excluding texts emphasising dominant masculinities and includ- 
ing multiple femininities. According to a male member of the Textbook Board: 


We suggested removing gender bias ... and there was too much of glam- 
ourising the military and the militarised culture. ... We raised the ques- 
tion why can't it be otherwise; that the girl comes [home] after playing 
and the mother asks the boy to go and get food for his sister. 


Such voices are laudable, but the extent to which this may lead to any substan- 
tial change is a question that warrants further research using ethnographic/ 
qualitative case studies of relevant institutions — schools, TEIs, curriculum 
bureaus, and textbook boards. 

There was also evidence of strong resistance to change from actors in wider 
society, unrelated to curriculum and textbooks. A male member of the Bureau 
of Curriculum stated: 


[A political-religious party] called and said that they wanted to have a 
meeting with us, but when they arrived ... they were fighting with us; we 
were shocked, and we told them, ‘Please don’t fight and give us your sug- 
gestions and we will look into it’. 


Considering the translation of gender equality policy to classroom level, 
practised within TEIs in Sindh, only eight out of 266 respondents whom we sur- 
veyed indicated that there were particular modules or topics in their training 
that specifically dealt with gender. The subject that student teachers identified 
as the most important in promoting their understanding of gender equality 
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was Islamiat (Islamic studies). According to a male student teacher, ‘The Js/a- 
miat book states that Islam gives equal rights to every male and female’. 

In response to other open-ended questions, both student teachers and 
in-service teachers indicated that Jslamiat offers a positive model of gender 
equality. Lecturers concurred with this view of the significance of Islamiat in 
promoting gender equality. This contradicts dominant perceptions of the rela- 
tionship between religion and gender held in secular/modern literature, which 
often portrays religion as necessarily antagonistic to gender equality. 

An additional constraint on undoing prevailing gender stereotypes was 
the institutional gender regime, which, while supporting a redistributive 
agenda for women, offered little scope for shifting gendered norms. The hid- 
den curriculum in teacher education institutions reproduced and perpetu- 
ated gendered norms. The ‘protection’ of female students from the ‘gaze’ of 
male students appeared to be a dominant practice in three out of four TEIs 
studied. All had enrolled male and female student teachers, but two offered 
a gender-segregated provision so that parents would not object to enrolling 
their daughters. As such, the practice was intended to redistribute access to 
female student teachers. Nevertheless, this practice failed to capitalise on the 
mixed gender environment to promote respectful and dignified social inter- 
actions across gender boundaries. Despite coeducation in the third TEI, the 
teacher educators strictly regulated male/female gender boundaries. This was 
potentially counterproductive to collaborative and communicative practices 
that student teachers were expected to develop and practice. A male student 
teacher commented: 


Initially, girls and boys behave very well, work together, but our teachers 
[lecturers] have made it difficult for us. If they see any male talking to a 
female then the teachers behave very strangely. 


Stakeholders — student teachers, teachers, and lecturers — regarded education 
highly in the promotion of social harmony, including gender equality. Educa- 
tion was considered vital to nation building and to the ‘desired’ role of women 
in society ‘because the [educated] girl will become a mother and will teach 
and train her children properly’ (male teacher respondent). However, with few 
exceptions, there was little understanding among student teachers, teachers, 
and lecturers of the gendered construction of the nation or the ways gender 
norms are entrenched through everyday life or education. This was particularly 
problematic in the case of lecturers, who largely failed to recognise how gender 
norms were embedded in their imaginaries of social cohesion, despite show- 
ing a nuanced understanding of other markers of marginalisation — religion, 
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ethnicity, and social class. In addition, a dominant perception among stake- 
holders, especially lecturers, was that gender parity in access was synonymous 
to gender equality, and therefore, once access is ensured there are no other 
issues to be dealt with. A male lecturer commented: 


In the remote areas of the interior, especially for girls, parents are not 
able to send their kids to schools for many reasons like secure and safe 
transportation. So, to encourage the parents, we have given funds to cre- 
ate a transport facility so the young children and girls of remote areas in 
interior schools can hire a vehicle on a daily basis to go to school. 


Thus, gender was predominantly understood as a noun, and gender inequality 
was equated with issues of redistribution. The small number of stakeholders 
who expressed an understanding of gender as an adjective and a verb, and 
gender inequality as linked to structures, power asymmetries, and identities, 
also showed awareness of the crucial role that education plays in the repro- 
duction of gender inequalities. For example, according to a female teacher: 
‘One should not specify certain gender roles, like some professions are only 
for males, indoor activities are for females, these should not be part of the 
curriculum’. The few gender-aware respondents were predominantly, though 
not exclusively, female teachers and student teachers. Those who expressed 
agency to subvert the gender power asymmetries within their local communi- 
ties and schools drew on Islamic discourses, rather than on human rights or 
women’s rights discourses. A female student teacher declared: 


When I become a teacher, I will take out all the topics from the curric- 
ulum that indicate gender discrimination. ... I will publish Islamic and 
Moral literature which will develop a sense of respect towards women 
among people. 


In KP, the provincial government led by the Awami National Party (ANP) in 
the years 2008-2013 was quick to seize the opportunity offered by devolution 
by actively pursuing textbook revision to align textbooks with the new cur- 
riculum and incorporate local/Pakhtun context into textbooks. In addition, 
massive investment, time, and inputs were spent to produce the best possible 
teacher manuals that would help teachers in the delivery of the revised cur- 
riculum. This overall support for textbook revision, however, did not necessar- 
ily equate to supporting gender equality. 

The textbook revision process lost momentum with the change of govern- 
ment in 2013. The secular, centre-left ANP was unseated by the centrist Pakistan 
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Tehreek-e-Insaf (PTI) and their right-wing coalition partner, Jamaat-e-Islami. 
As mentioned earlier, the current KP EsP, produced by the PTI and Jamaat-e- 
Islami government (2013-2018), has excluded curriculum and textbook revi- 
sion. According to a female staff member of an international donor: 


Now the current leadership of the department has decided that they 
would delay working specifically on the textbooks and curriculum until 
the next sector plan. ... My reading of that is that it’s too political for the 
department to deal with in the current climate. 


In contrast to Sindh, where a strong intention to bring about gender equal- 
ity messages in textbooks was evident, in KP, where conservative gendered 
norms are an essential part of the Pakhtun cultural code, expressions of gen- 
der egalitarianism were rare. For example, a member of the Textbook Board 
showed the manuscript of a grade 3 English textbook that depicted the picture 
of a girl child wearing a frock holding a microphone in her hand alongside the 
text, ‘She is singing a song’. The member expressed amazement at the naivety 
of the author, saying there would be much political opposition to this on two 
grounds: first, the girl is wearing Western attire; second, she is engaged in an 
unIslamic activity (singing). Local actors largely maintained that the depiction 
of women should adhere strictly with their interpretation of a ‘good’ Muslim 
woman: 


Similarly, being Muslim, females should observe purdah, so the pictures 
shown in there, women were wearing Western attire. And we gave our 
recommendation that it should be replaced by the things which are 
according to our norms and society. (Male lecturer) 


In the TEI observed in KP, gender regulation was very tight, with all core 
classes being single-sex, despite a coeducational organisational structure. In 
elective classes, with small numbers, classes were coeducational, but males 
and females occupied separate parts of the classroom, with a vast majority 
of female students veiled in and outside the classroom. The erection of spa- 
tial boundaries between male and female student teachers, while protecting 
females from potential gender-based violence, offered little promise for chal- 
lenging gendered norms and gender inequality. There was also evidence of the 
attire and behaviour of female student teachers being monitored by lectur- 
ers. For example, a male lecturer admonished some female students for having 
long nails. 
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The gender regimes practised in the TEIs are bound up with different stake- 
holders’ perceptions of the significance of education for ‘perfecting’ women 
and men for their expected roles in society. Most stakeholders — student teach- 
ers, teachers, lecturers, and policymakers — considered girls’ education key 
to nation building. According to a male student teacher, ‘Behind every great 
man there is a great mother. So if mothers are educated they will help bring 
up better children’ Girls’ education was seen as central to the reproduction of 
national culture. The ‘educated woman’ was a desired identity position but not 
an ‘emancipated’ woman, who participates in the public sphere or the labour 
market. Her incorporation in the nation is to support the national ‘man’ in 
performing the role of provider and protector. A male textbook writer argued: 


Why do we study these topics? Because all these people are our national 
heroes, they sacrificed their lives for the sake of Pakistan. ... We explain 
each and every aspect of history, how India attacked Pakistan and these 
heroes at that time protected their nation; they gave up their lives but 
didn’t let anyone invade Pakistan. 


There were many overlaps and tensions in policies and perspectives across the 
different levels. The first overlap lies in the use of an instrumental justifica- 
tion for girls’ education. Global, national, and local policy actors frame female 
education in instrumental terms, though they offer different reasons for the 
significance of girls’ education. While global policy highlights the benefits of 
girls’ education to the economy, national and local policy actors see education 
as vital to the production of the ‘good’ society with highly differentiated gender 
roles. It is not surprising therefore to see why curriculum contents dealing with 
gender equality have become discursive battlegrounds for ideological wars, 
particularly as national policy actors see the nation under siege from foreign 
interventions in the ‘War on Terror’. 

Another commonality across the global/national/provincial levels lies in 
the predominant association of gender equality with redistribution and gen- 
der parity and therefore with strategies promoting access and participation. 
This obscures the ways gender equality can remain unrealised, despite having 
equal numbers of males and females in educational institutions. The above 
overlap also associates gender equality with girls’ education and, across the 
global, national, and provincial levels, takes attention away from the educa- 
tion of students with nonbinary gender identities and boys. Unless boys and 
men, who are dominant in the gender hierarchy, are given an education that 
radically seeks an egalitarian gender order, gender equality will remain an 
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unaccomplished dream. Additionally, while global policies emphasise main- 
streaming gender equality across education provision, although to a lesser 
extent, the complete preoccupation of national and local policy actors with 
redistribution contributes to a neglect of how gender norms and relations are 
perpetuated or could be transformed through the curriculum and teacher edu- 
cation. Our analysis points to the limited disruptive effect of liberal theories of 
gender that leave it equated to male-female binaries, rather than how gender 
is performed. 

Tensions and overlaps are also evident between the national and local lev- 
els. Although the size, influence, and remit of the national policy actors have 
largely diminished since devolution, there appears a strong overlap between 
the national and KP policy actors with respect to gender equality in the cur- 
riculum and the relationship between education and national imagination. 
In KP, views on gender and gender equality appeared to maintain the image 
of the ‘ideal’ Pakistani woman as a key symbol of the national imaginary in 
ways that have been unhelpful for promoting gender equality. Furthermore, 
the dominant discourses of the nation prevalent in the province worked to 
silence stakeholders who had the potential to undo gender. In Sindh, curricu- 
lum policy actors showed deep understanding of the gender/nation couplet 
and expressed the intention to undo it in ways that seemed potentially sup- 
portive of gender equality. 


7 Conclusions 


This chapter has engaged with the role of education in promoting gender 
equality in postcolonial countries through a study of the promise of national- 
level education reforms in promoting gender equality in Pakistan, a country 
with pronounced gender gaps in education at the expense of women. Compar- 
ing policy and perspectives regarding gender equality at global, national, and 
provincial (Sindh and KP) levels, we have identified both overlaps and ten- 
sions. While the instrumental use of girls’ education is evident across levels, 
in contrast to the economic efficiency rationale that is predominant globally, 
both nationally and locally the primary purpose of girls’ education is viewed as 
the ‘perfection’ of women for maintaining the nation’s distinction and ensur- 
ing its cultural and biological reproduction. In a context that is at the receiving 
end of the ‘War on Terror’, gender boundaries are strictly regulated to ‘protect’ 
the ideological frontiers of the nation. Nevertheless, ruptures are also apparent 
between the national and the local. While the perspectives of stakeholders in 
KP are in alignment with the national actors in the deployment of education 
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for maintaining and legitimising existing gender relations, curriculum actors 
in Sindh are largely in favour of deconstructing gender hierarchies in text- 
books and promoting gender equality. 

We have illustrated that educational reforms are formulated into policy 
and put into practice through complex and competing political and ideologi- 
cal interests at global, national, and local levels. We contend that global policy 
discourses are understood in the local and national contexts where education 
stakeholders negotiate their meaning and enact them in ways that make these 
policies intelligible to them. Furthermore, perspectives on gender equality and 
gender regulation vary, contributing to conflicts and tensions in the enactment 
of gender equality goals. These fissures raise questions regarding the sustain- 
ability of any gains made with respect to gender equality. The chapter argues 
that in postcolonial contexts, such as Pakistan, educational policies and their 
implementation work out in ways that reproduce existing gender hierarchies. 
In our research, opposition to these hierarchies was evident, but those oppos- 
ing existing gender hierarchies have experienced aggressive attacks. Hence, 
a strong political will and movement driven from within Pakistan’s regions 
and provinces would be key to making any inroads into dismantling gender 
inequality. 

Our study offers wider implications for global policy implementation in 
national and local settings with respect to gender equality targets relating 
to SDG 4. The differences over gender equality in the two provinces under a 
devolved system suggest that monitoring of progress on SDG 4 targets and 
indicators would need to be conducted at subnational level. That would allow 
a fine-grained analysis, as the national macro-level data are likely to obscure 
multiple and overlapping (gender) inequalities, as reported by UN Women 
(2018). National macro-level data may also obscure tensions in policy and 
practice between the national and the local levels. 

While we have critiqued the use of gender as a noun, if the gender par- 
ity index is to be used in the monitoring and measurement of gender equal- 
ity, it must disrupt the gender binary, including nonbinary gender identities, 
and take into account contextually relevant markers of disadvantage to put 
a spotlight on the most marginalised but often invisible social groups. Such 
intersectional methodologies have been used in a recent report published by 
UN Women (UN Women, 2018), although the report has failed to disrupt the 
gender binary. 

The expanded list of potential indicators for monitoring gender equality is 
a step in the right direction. Some of these indicators include the mainstream- 
ing of gender equality in national education policies, curricula, teacher educa- 
tion and student assessment, and teacher and student gender-related attitudes 
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and interactions (UIS, 2018e). However, quantitative, technical indicators of 
phenomena such as gender sensitivity in teacher education will say nothing 
about how understandings of gender might change and how practices might 
shift, or indeed retrench, within particular educational contexts. Global devel- 
opment agendas such as the sDGs rely on a preoccupation with measurement 
and international ranking, which often misses the most important aspects 
of gender equality because those aspects cannot be quantified (Unterhalter, 
2017). For example, the quantification of male and female characters or visuals 
in textbooks or the inclusion of topics on gender equality may make it possible 
to rank and compare countries. But it misses important knowledge associated 
with gender equality, for example, features of gender relations, sexualities, 
and aspects of power, because these are not quantifiable. The distribution of 
male and female characters in texts and images frames gender as a noun and 
a binary, excluding nonbinary gender identities. It may say little about how 
gender is positioned as a verb or how texts construct gender. For example, 
Balagopalan (2012, pp. 320-321) notes that, in India, ‘the increased numeri- 
cal representation of girls in textbooks had done little in terms of altering the 
patriarchal and misogynist contents of these books’. 

As a potential indicator for measuring gender equality, UNESCO (2016b) has 
proposed the percentage of teachers receiving training in gender sensitivity. 
As this study has identified, the capacity of teacher educators for promoting 
gender equality is often limited and is much neglected in educational reforms. 
Given that student teachers are reported to emulate their lecturers (Akyeam- 
pong et al., 2013), they are significant actors, and any training in gender sensi- 
tivity must begin with them (Durrani & Halai, 2018). 

Measuring the unmeasurable would necessarily require the use of meth- 
odologies hitherto excluded in the measurement of development targets. 
Capturing practices in schools, classrooms, and other institutions, such as cur- 
riculum and textbook boards and teacher education institutions, may better 
illuminate progress toward gender equality through ethnographic and quali- 
tative methods, particularly as these are the spaces in which policies formu- 
lated at different levels get negotiated and translated by actors on the ground. 
These methodologies would allow attention to how gender is performed, and 
therefore illuminate the possibilities of how unequal gender relations could 
be undone (Butler, 1990). Qualitative methodologies would be insightful in the 
identification of friction in the enactment of policy discourses. They may also 
reveal how local actors could appropriate the rather limited views of gender 
equality underpinning global and national policies in ways that pay specific 
attention to the sociocultural environment in which the school is embedded. 
A better understanding of the experience of gender inequalities as well as their 
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redressal can be achieved through insights into local knowledges, experiences, 
and practices (DeJaeghere, 2015). 

Educational interventions that seek to achieve gender equality need to be 
supported by laws and policies in other domains, for example, social, eco- 
nomic, and political, as well as the involvement of local communities (Ack- 
erman & Scott, 2017). Working with local actors can be particularly useful in 
addressing the deep-rooted obstacles to girls’ education. Given their credibility 
in local communities, they are better placed to question ‘traditions, laws or 
social institutions that impinge on girls’ rights’, particularly in communities at 
the receiving end of global interventions linked to conflict, where ‘any effort 
suspected to be externally driven would likely be rejected’ (Ackerman & Scott, 
2017, P. 135). 

This chapter has argued that understandings of the nation in postcolonial 
contexts, such as Pakistan, transverses educational discourses in ways that sus- 
tain existing gender hierarchies. It has highlighted the limited ways in which 
gender is understood in policy discourses and by actors at global, national, 
and local levels, underscoring the need for more complex theories of gender 
for challenging the reproduction of gender hierarchies within education and 
more widely. 


Notes 


1 In the colonial era ‘India’ incorporated present day Pakistan. The discussion below 
relates directly to the history of the territory that became Pakistan and India after 
Partition in 1947. 

2 International development agencies vary in their focus on gender equality and 
their conceptualisations pull in different directions. For example, the smart girls 
economic/human capital priorities of the World Bank markedly vary from the more 
liberal/humanist interests sometimes reflected in UN/UNESCO and sDG discourses. 


CHAPTER 4 


Quality Education for All? The Promises and 
Limitations of the spG Framework for Inclusive 
Education and Students with Disabilities 


Christopher J. Johnstone, Matthew J. Schuelka and Ghada Swadek 


1 Introduction 


The Sustainable Development Goals (spGs) reflect a contemporary vision for 
global development, building upon the successes and challenges of the Millen- 
nium Development Goals (MDGs) that expired in 2015. On a broad and con- 
ceptual level, the SDGs were set forth based on an agreed-upon global ‘aim 
for a combination of economic development, environmental sustainability, 
and social inclusion’ (Sachs, 2012, p. 2206). It was the first time that develop- 
ment goals integrated social, economic, and ecological dimensions within a 
singular framework (Griggs, 2013). The goals themselves were also developed 
differently as a result of a more broadly consultative process than the previous 
MDGs. Specifically, the SDGs were negotiated in open forum with civil society, 
advocacy, governmental, and scientific representatives present. This process 
differed from the MDG process, criticised for being overly focused on so-called 
‘expert opinion’ and in which negotiations were conducted largely behind 
closed doors (Brown, 2016). 

A key feature of the sDGs is the focus on the term ‘inclusion’. The declara- 
tion and goals themselves contain 40 mentions of the word ‘inclusive’ ( UNGA, 
2015b), yet the term is undefined. In most cases, the term refers to ‘all’ — all 
people who have the right to access the opportunities outlined in the goals. In 
this chapter we draw upon two recent conceptualisations of ‘rights’ and ‘inclu- 
sion’ as a way of understanding the evolution of these concepts from the MDGs 
to SDGs, and as a way to identify future directions for inclusive education in 
the SDG era, especially in relation to children with disabilities. For the remain- 
der of the chapter, we outline the ‘plural-relational’ approach to inclusive edu- 
cation that draws upon legal and development scholarship to conceptualize 
inclusive education in the SDGs. 
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2 Universal and Plural Rights 


The United Nations organisations call for inclusive education began in 1994 
with the signing of the Salamanca Statement and Framework for Action on Spe- 
cial Needs Education. This declaration called for states parties to place greater 
emphasis on children with special educational needs (including children with 
disabilities) in national education systems. According to the Framework for 
Action, this could be achieved inclusively. In 2006, the Convention on the Rights 
of Persons with Disabilities (UN, 2006) reinforced this commitment, again call- 
ing for inclusive education for children with disabilities. Mégret (2008) noted 
that the more recent commitment, which specifically focused on persons with 
disabilities, was one of a long line of population-specific covenants that out- 
lined the rights of groups such as ethnic minority groups, women, children, 
migrant workers, and indigenous populations. The naming of specific groups 
in UN covenants is described by Mégret (2008, p. 495) as the ‘pluralisation of 
human rights’. 

Pluralisation, according to Mégret, requires specific efforts to adapt the 
language of existing global human rights as well as acknowledge the unique 
experiences of groups that may require the creation of new rights. Mégret 
holds in tension the basic, common human rights shared by all as a normative 
ambition with the idea that ‘human rights may also be about delving deeply 
into issues of identity, survival, and dignity of particular groups’ (Mégret, 2008, 
p. 496). Referring to the tension between universal and plural rights, Mégret 
continued: 


Even though the unity of rights captures a fundamental intuition, certain 
groups do need certain restatements of how rights apply to them, either 
because they have specific needs to enjoy their rights, different versions 
of the same rights, or possibly even slightly different rights. (Mégret, 
2008, p. 497) 


In sum, universal rights are those that may be enjoyed by all, a term frequently 
used in the universal sense in the MDGs. The spDGs, on the other hand, moved 
toward a more plural interpretation of rights, focusing on specific subgroups as 
target populations in discourse and for whom disaggregated data are expected 
in member state reports. For example, Indicator 4.5.1 requires that disability- 
disaggregated data be provided, to the extent possible, for all indicators. Thus, 
the rights of students with disabilities are conceptualised in the spGs as a plu- 
ral right. This population is subsumed under broader implications of ‘all’, but at 
the same time, disaggregation implies that this population may have particular 
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educational needs that need to be closely monitored in national education 
systems. 

At the same time, some of the data that are used to evaluate progress toward 
targets, in practice, may exclude children with disabilities. For example, tar- 
gets 4.1 and 4.6 (focused on learning outcomes) will draw upon cross-national 
assessments, which structurally and conceptually exclude some students 
with disabilities (Brzyska, 2018; Schuelka, 2013a) or fail to provide appropriate 
accommodations. Despite limitations in data, the pluralisation of rights-based 
discourse in the SDGs represents a departure from the MDGs, which built upon 
calls for universal education. Pluralisation of educational rights, although 
logistically challenging in terms of evaluation, acknowledges the ‘irreducible 
experiences of these groups in terms of rights’ (Mégret, 2008, p. 498). The plu- 
ral right to inclusion, then, is both concerned with the presence, participation, 
and achievement of all children and particularly with the educational needs 
of populations that have been historically marginalised (Ainscow and Miles, 
2008). In the case of children with disabilities, a plural approach may begin to 
address the specific marginalisation of children with disabilities. 


3 Theorising Inclusion in the SDGs 


The pluralisation of the right to education represents a recognition of what 
data from both the Education for All process and the MDGs tell us — that 
improvements in educational access have occurred over the past three dec- 
ades, but that marginalised populations remain marginalised within these 
mass movements. SDG 4 — in addition to naming plural rights, goes as far as 
identifying ‘inclusion’ as a solution to marginalisation, requiring nation states 
to ‘ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and promote lifelong 
learning opportunities for all’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 17). The discourse of inclusive 
education has shifted over the past 20 years in UNESCO. In 1994, the Sala- 
manca Framework for Action called upon schools to ‘accommodate all chil- 
dren regardless of their physical, intellectual, emotional, social, linguistic, or 
other conditions’. The focus on responsiveness toward children’s ‘conditions’ 
has gradually evolved into a focus on the removal of organisational and peda- 
gogical barriers. UNESCO’s web resource on inclusive education at the time of 
the writing of this chapter ‘promotes education systems that remove the barri- 
ers limiting the participation and achievement of all learners, respect diverse 
needs, abilities, and characteristics and that eliminate all forms of discrimina- 
tion in the learning environment’ (UNESCO, n.d.-a). 
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Therefore, ‘inclusive education’ in the 21st century can be defined by two 
characteristics. First, it focuses on plural rights (Mégret, 2008), meaning that 
the concept of ‘all’ is held in tension with the acknowledgement that particu- 
lar populations need specific attention because of historic exclusion from the 
benefits of universal rights. Second, inclusive education is characterised by 
a focus on systemic barriers that deny opportunities for presence, participa- 
tion, and achievement in schools. In the context of SDG 4, metadata reporting 
requirements demand the evaluation of the implementation of plural rights, 
but these requirements face current challenges related to unavailable data. 

The concept of inclusive education as a barrier-reducing activity is a chal- 
lenge because, by its nature, it will require redistribution of resources, new 
thinking about how schools and curricula are designed, and fundamental 
questions about equity (differential resourcing of education in order to redress 
historic inequalities). The redistributive and transformative potential of inclu- 
sion and inclusive education, however, are equally challenged by interpreta- 
tions of what the word means and how far states parties are willing to redress 
barriers. Sustainable development scholars Gupta and Vegelin (2016) define 
inclusion in economic and social terms, citing inclusion as a goal that requires 
structural change in how people participate in development and how scholars 
evaluate its outcomes. Gupta and Vegelin define ‘inclusion’ as 


closing the income gap between the rich and poor, eliminating discrimi- 
natory laws and implementing social protection to enhance equality. 
This goes beyond social protection purely to prevent people from falling 
below the absolute poverty line. ... It tries to tackle structural inequality 
through changing decision-making processes, aid, investment, and trade 
agreements. (Gupta & Vegelin, 2016, p. 442) 


Gupta and Vegelin characterise inclusion in three ways: social inclusion, 
focused on participation of all in the sphere of development (Meier, 2000; 
Thorbecke, 2006); ecological inclusiveness, which focuses on development of 
ecocentric norms (Chambers and Conway, 1991); and relational inclusiveness, 
which focuses on issues of power and structural inequalities (Harriss-White, 
2006; Mosse, 2010). Conceptualisation of inclusiveness and relevant exam- 
ples are provided in Table 4.1. Gupta and Vegelin (2016) noted that only SDG 
u, which focuses on inclusive and sustainable cities, met the authors’ crite- 
ria for supporting all three types of inclusiveness. SDG 4 addresses both social 
and relational inclusion in its aims. Although some experts in inclusive educa- 
tion also promote inclusive schools as agents of ecological commitment (e.g., 
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TABLE 4.1 Social, ecological, and relational inclusion in SDGs 


SDG goal Social inclusion Ecological inclusion Relational inclusion 
1 End poverty everywhere Resilience to 
disasters 
2 End hunger/ Sustainable agriculture 
malnutrition 
3 Enhance well-being Tobacco convention 
4 Inclusive education Gender equality, 
Outcome data 
disaggregation 
5 End inequality/sexes 
6 Universal access/water Sustainable water mgmt. 
7 Universal access/energy Sustainable energy 
8 Employment for Enhance resource 
all efficiency 
9 Inclusive Sustainable 
industrialisation industrialisation 
10 Reduce inequalities Reduce inequalities 
u Inclusive cities Sustainable cities Urban rural 
interface 
12 Sustainable consumption Control 
privatisation 
13 Combat climate change Clim. Ch. Response? 
14 Sustainable marine life? Clim. Ch. Response? 
15 Sustainable livelihoods Sustainable ecosystems 
16 Inclusive institutions Peaceful societies 
17 Global partnership, 
Disaggregated data 


a Clim. Ch. Response refers to responsibilities of developed nations to address climate change. 


b Sustainable marine life refers to both marine life and marine resources. 


SOURCE: ADAPTED FROM GUPTA AND VEGELIN (2016) 


Booth and Ainscow, 2016), the following paragraphs will examine social and 
relational inclusion examples found in the spGs. 

In terms of inclusion in education, the SDGs contain both social inclusion 
discourse (focus on the opportunities for participation in existing systems) 
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and relational discourse (demonstrated by the frequent use of the term ‘equi- 
table’). Espinoza (2008) noted that educational proclamations (such as EFA, 
MDGs, and SDGs) frequently address equality of opportunity, meaning that 
students should not be discriminated against in their entry to school, but that 
once permitted to attend school, little is done to ensure equality of process, 
outputs, or outcomes. Antidiscrimination language, such as that found in the 
MDGs, focused on equality of opportunity. 

The spGs call for equitable education in both SDG 4 and Target 4.1. The term 
is also used several times in the resolution supporting the Agenda for Sustain- 
able Development (UNGA, 2015b). Ensuring that students from marginalised 
groups can achieve similar results to their nonmarginalised peers requires 
dimensions of equitable resourcing and, more importantly, process and sys- 
tems changes related to how schooling is done (Slee, 2013). Such resourcing 
will likely mean unequal resourcing, in favour of marginalised groups, such as 
children with disabilities or other special education needs (Johnstone et al., 
2018). Although there is no blueprint for how states parties should consider 
differential resourcing in order to create inclusive systems, the acknowledge- 
ment that particular educational advantages may need to be redressed in order 
to promote inclusion aligns with Gupta and Vegelin’s understanding of ‘rela- 
tional’ inclusion. 


4 ‘Plural-Relational’ Inclusive Education 


Our reading of the sDGs indicates that the goals are decidedly ‘plural-relational’ 
in their approach to inclusive education. sDG 4 aims to ‘ensure inclusive and 
equitable quality education and promote lifelong learning for all’ (emphasis 
added). One might, then, argue that every target and indicator has an inclusive 
education focus. In a majority of indicators — six, according to our analysis — 
‘inclusive education’ is indicated by identifying the specific rights of individu- 
als more often than a broad aim of social inclusion for all. Language in targets 
and the metadata used to evaluate targets focus on identifying and addressing 
development gaps for particular populations who have been historically mar- 
ginalised (Gupta & Vegelin, 2016). Table 4.2 draws upon Mégret’s (2008) and 
Gupta and Vegelin’s (2016) work to illustrate the difference between a plural- 
relational approach to inclusive education and one that could be characterised 
as universal-social models, which are often present in practice. 

SDG 4 identifies pluralistic rights by naming girls, rural children, children 
from the bottom fifth wealth quintile in their countries, persons with dis- 
abilities, indigenous populations, conflict-affected children, students from 
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TABLE 4.2 Conceptualising inclusive education 


Universal-social Plural-relational 
Population focus All All, with particular focus on 
historically marginalised 
Equity/equality focus Equal opportunity Equity in process 
Evaluative data Access Outcomes 


developing countries, least developed countries, small island developing 
states, and African states as pluralistic rights bearers. Further, the disaggre- 
gated metadata for targets, coupled with calls for ‘equity’ imply that differen- 
tial outcomes may trigger differential approaches, including new approaches 
to participation and performance in inclusive classrooms (UIS, 2018b). 

For students with disabilities, a plural-relational approach to inclusive 
education represents a departure from previous educational proclamations. 
For example, Peters (2007) noted that the 2007 EFA global monitoring report 
hardly mentions children with disabilities. Anastasiou and Keller (2014) noted 
that a ‘politics of silence’ exists in the EFA discourse on disability and the 
education of individuals with disabilities, meaning that students with dis- 
abilities remain nameless in international discourse and ostensibly outside of 
what policymakers frame as ‘all’. Anastasiou and Keller’s cross-national study 
on special education — defined as educational opportunities for students 
with disabilities across settings; inclusive settings, resource classrooms, spe- 
cial schools — highlights the shortcomings of EFA approaches and implicates 
transnational governmental organisations for failing to recognise the educa- 
tional needs of students with disabilities. The authors emphasise the lack of 
focus on disability as hindering the achievement of universal primary educa- 
tion, meaning access for all to early childhood education, literacy, and gender 
equity. 

Miles and Singal (2010) reinforce the above critiques by first reviewing 
the history of EFA and its tendency to neglect children with special educa- 
tion needs. They further demonstrate that a tension has historically existed 
between EFA and inclusive education as a result of the lack of focus of EFA 
on particular populations, particularly children with disabilities. Furthermore, 
Miles and Singal suggest that the absence of individuals with disabilities from 
the EFA discourse is a result of a ‘residual’ notion that individuals with dis- 
abilities are uneducable, demonstrated by the continued presence of services 
in the ministries of health or ministries of social services of many counties 
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(Miles & Singal, 2010, p. 2). Advancing from EFA, MDG 2 was the primary goal 
addressing education, stating: 


To ensure that, by the year 2015, children everywhere, boys and girls alike, 
will be able to complete a full course of primary schooling and that girls 
and boys will have equal access to all levels of education. (UN, 2000, 


p. 20) 


EFA's original language, which specifically focussed on girls, provides an inter- 
esting model for further examining the rights of children with disabilities. 
EFA's specific mention of girls highlights a ‘plural’ right (Mégret, 2008), or a 
right that is population-specific because of historic inequalities. By naming 
girls, EFA noted that ‘all’ is intended to be every child, but that certain children 
need to be highlighted for the sake of unravelling legacies of exclusion. How- 
ever, EFA and later MDG 2 stopped at the focus on gendered rights to education 
and missed an opportunity to outline further plural rights. Girls, for example, 
face cross-sectional exclusions that may include language, economic class, 
rural residence, and disability. Although in theory, focussing on every single 
child in the world, the de facto definition of ‘all’ throughout the EFA and MDG 
eras ended up meaning ‘most. With the exception of girls, both proclamations 
failed to recognise the interplay between universal rights for all children and 
specific plural rights that require discursive and policy focus. By focusing on 
the ‘universal’, specific focus on the marginalisation of persons with disabili- 
ties was almost entirely absent from the MDGs (Miles & Singal, 2010). Further- 
more, the synthesis of the United Nations’ 2006 Convention on the Rights of 
Persons with Disabilities (cRPD) and the MDGs was recognised quite late in 
the MDG agenda (UN, 2011). 

The plural-relational approach to inclusive education, specifically for chil- 
dren with disabilities, represents a new approach to inclusive education by the 
parties who negotiated the spGs. The shift acknowledges that ‘all’ is a contested 
term and that in some places, particular children are considered ineducable or 
incapable of success in the classroom. The plural-relational approach to inclu- 
sive education for children with disabilities identifies the value of inclusive 
education, while at the same time recognising that this population may have 
unique rights and that those rights may need to be addressed through a critical 
examination of power structures and exclusion. At this point, the language is 
in place for a 2030 agenda of plural-relational inclusion, but the pragmatics of 
how to achieve such inclusion are still very much undetermined. The follow- 
ing section examines practical challenges of the plural-relational approach to 
inclusive education. 
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Children with disabilities are more present than ever in international educa- 
tion goals, primarily through the spGs’ requirement of disaggregated partici- 
pation and outcomes data. However, much of the data is not available at either 
national or international levels. Similarly, definitions of disability vary and are 
contested across societies. The Washington Group on Disability Statistics! has 
made inroads on instrumentation, but measurement itself is an exercise in 
global diversity (for an example, see Sprunt, Hoq et al., 2017). Cappa, Petrowski, 
and Njelesani (2015) identified 716 instruments in 195 countries that are cur- 
rently being used to evaluate children with disabilities. Data now are scattered, 
in places non-existent, and differ in degree of focus on functional, academic, 
and social outcomes (Cappa et al., 2015). 

Plural rights and relational inclusion strategies also carry the risk of creat- 
ing stigma, which has been a historic challenge for children with disabilities. 
Use of the label ‘disability’ in order to develop programmes, services, and sup- 
ports may create ‘special’ programmes that stifle educational opportunities 
and contradict the premise of ‘inclusive education’ as articulated by CRPD and 
UNICEF. Although plural-relational inclusion represents an important innova- 
tion to population recognition and infrastructure of inclusive education, labels 
such as ‘disability’ may create prejudice or serve as a rationale for exclusion in 
practice. 

Finally, the process of identifying marginalised populations raises new ques- 
tions about who is not named as a plural-rights bearer or potential beneficiary 
of relational inclusion efforts. To this end, global initiatives such as the sDGs, 
their targets, and the metadata used to evaluate progress must remain flexible 
and in a state of constant renewal to ensure that inclusive development both 
pursues the benefits of all and recognises the particular rights and equity needs 
of those for whom traditional development approaches have not succeeded. 


6 Case Studies 


The plural-relational approach to inclusion found in the SDGs represents a 
particular approach to inclusiveness that was negotiated by participants in the 
framing of the 2030 agenda. The paragraphs above have presented the great 
potential for equitable inclusion that may be possible through this approach. 
The above sections also outlined challenges that are likely to emerge in prac- 
tice. To provide context for both the opportunities and challenges presented in 
the 2030 agenda in relation to inclusive education for children with disabilities, 
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we present two national case studies of Bhutan and Morocco in the pages 
that follow. These are sites for the ongoing research of Matthew Schuelka and 
Ghada Swadek, which is related to inclusive education and children with dis- 
abilities, respectively. 


6.1 Bhutan 

As a country in South Asia, nestled among the peaks of the Himalayas, Bhu- 
tan stands apart from its regional neighbours. As one of the last remaining 
independent ‘Buddhist Kingdoms, Bhutan has been attempting to guide 
its development path through the Buddhist-inspired philosophy of Gross 
National Happiness (GNH). A rejection of economic growth ‘at all costs’, a 
GNH approach has guided Bhutan toward social and economic develop- 
ment at a cautious, careful, and sustainable pace, and to gradually embrace 
rights-based approaches to social institutions such as education. Bhutan is 
one of the few countries not only to reach its universal primary education 
and gender parity targets according to EFA, but to exceed them (UNESCO, 
2015b). 

Despite success in EFA access indicators, Bhutan continues to face seri- 
ous challenges to the quality and inclusiveness of education. In his longitu- 
dinal and ethnographic study of inclusive education and disability in Bhutan, 
Schuelka (2013b, 2015, 2018) finds that sociocultural and institutional barriers 
in Bhutan prevent the kind of systems change necessary for quality inclusive 
education to flourish. The Bhutanese education system features a series of 
high-stakes examinations and a standardised curriculum that do not allow 
accommodation, modification, or differentiation. The sociocultural construc- 
tion of schooling in Bhutan as an elite institution has led to the internation- 
alisation by policymakers, school leaders, teachers, and, indeed, the students 
themselves, of the belief that only some children have the abilities needed to 
‘belong’ in school (Schuelka, 2018). While Bhutan has initiated a progressive 
and rights-based approach to special education — the National Policy on Spe- 
cial Educational Needs — the policy is aspirational and does not address the 
everyday practices of teachers in facilitating an inclusive sense of belonging for 
all children in the classroom (Dorji & Schuelka, 2016). 

The factors and indicators of the inclusion of children with disabilities — 
from gross enrolment to student-teacher ratios to achievement scores — only 
provide a two-dimensional understanding of the experience of inclusion. Just 
as Sprunt, Deppeler et al. (2017) argue in their study of Fiji, the SDG indicators 
advance a more complex way of understanding inclusion in schools, but more 
needs to be done with locally and contextually relevant indicators. None of the 
SDG indicators ask anything of the stakeholders themselves and only focus on 
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things that can be numerically and summarily counted for the sake of global 
comparability. 

Narrowing the understanding of inclusion by numerical indicators alone 
within the SDG is problematic, particularly in a country such as Bhutan. While 
Bhutan has made great strides in improving its gross enrolment primary educa- 
tion rate to 12% (Kingdom of Bhutan [KoB], MoE, 2015), it is the actual experi- 
ence of the child in the classroom that makes education inclusive or exclusive. 
Schuelka (2018) found numerous instances of overcrowded Bhutanese class- 
rooms where passive learning and nonparticipation were the norm (see also 
Kezang Sherab et al., 2015). Students with disabilities were ‘there’ physically, 
but their learning was not being supported in that the curriculum was static 
and the pedagogy was content-driven. Increased student attendance does not 
inherently lead to a higher-quality education, nor to better educational out- 
comes. In fact, increasing the number of students in the classroom has been 
found to have a detrimental effect on inclusion and educational quality for all 
students (UNESCO, 2015b). In Bhutan, this is certainly the case as more and 
more children have entered school, but the resources and teachers available 
have not sufficiently caught up to meet demand. Nearly 30% of students in 
Bhutan do not make it to grade 10, the end of basic education (KoB, MoE, 2015), 
which is perhaps a better indicator of inclusive education and demonstrates 
the limitations of access alone as an inclusion strategy. This is captured in the 
SDG 4 thematic indicators (4.1.1.c and 4.1.4), but only as an outcome and not 
necessarily as an indication of process and practice. 

Disaggregating by disability — particularly as is the case with Indicator 4.5.1 
— also comes with its own conceptual problems. Determining whether or not 
a child has a ‘disability’ is inherently embedded in sociocultural understand- 
ings of human difference and education as a social institution. Disability 
prevalence rates are notoriously erroneous and underreported (Groce & Mont, 
2017), although there has been an international effort led by the Washington 
Group to collect better disability data (Altman, 2016). At the national level in 
Bhutan, disability statistics are not collected in a sophisticated way, with even 
the GNH Index asking simple binary questions such as ‘Do you have any of the 
following serious conditions, impairments or disabilities?’ (Centre for Bhutan 
Studies and GNH Research, 2016, p. 305). This is conceptually problematic not 
only in Bhutan but for the SDGs as a whole, as every country will have differ- 
ences in how disability data is collected and in how disability as a concept is 
perceived by both individuals and society. 

In Bhutanese schools, many children are not labelled as being ‘dis- 
abled’, per se, but are otherwise struggling to cope with the curriculum and 
meeting learning objectives. Instead of being given a disability diagnosis 
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and support services, these children in Bhutan are often called ‘lazy’ or ‘slow’ 
and left to their own devices to either overcome their learning difficulties 
through ‘hard work and perseverance’ or to fail out of the school system 
(Schuelka, 2018). A statistic that disaggregates by ‘disability’ will not solve 
this sociocultural issue of labelling children as ‘lazy failures’. We are not advo- 
cating for a significant increase in disability labelling to occur in Bhutan or 
elsewhere; rather, we are highlighting the point that inclusive education 
is a systems approach that should affect the educational quality for all stu- 
dents, regardless of whether or not the institution has ‘labelled’ them. This is 
the dilemma attached to a plural-relational approach to inclusion, as argued 
above. 

While nearly all of the spc 4 indicators focus on macro-level statistics — 
participation, access, number of years, financing, etc. — there was one indicator 
that tentatively explored the student experience in school: 4.a.2 — Percentage 
of students experiencing bullying, corporal punishment, harassment, violence, 
sexual discrimination, and abuse (UIS, 2018b). This indicator goes beyond sim- 
ply acknowledging that students with disabilities are ‘there’ in the classroom 
and begins to look into the experiences of these students. In the case of Bhu- 
tan, 4.a.2 was an important indicator of the quality of inclusion for students 
with disabilities. Bullying, corporal punishment, harassment, violence, sexual 
discrimination, and abuse were all observed phenomena in Bhutan, despite 
official policies against them (Schuelka, 2015, 2018). However, it seems that 
Indicator 4.a.2 has recently changed, as the concepts were deemed too difficult 
to measure (Cornu & Liu, 2018). The focus of the indicator is now on ‘school 
violence’ and narrowed only to bullying because it was methodologically easier 
to collect this data via a survey. A disaggregation of bullying data by disability 
is also not suggested (Cornu and Liu, 2018). This is a missed opportunity and 
indicative of how a data-driven and quantitative-indicator approach to inclu- 
sion narrows our understanding to input and outcome; rather than ecological, 
social, and relational inclusion (Gupta & Vegelin, 2016). 

While the Education 2030 Framework for Action supports country-level 
leadership in forming their own contextual indicators, the universalist mes- 
sage is still quite clear. In the Framework, UNESCO suggests, ‘The targets of 
spG4-Education 2030 are specific and measurable, and contribute directly to 
achieving the overarching goal. They spell out a global level of ambition that 
should encourage countries to strive for accelerated progress’ (WEF, 2015, p. 
35). The national context of Bhutan suggests that the macro-scale of indicators 
may be too large to capture how inclusion is actually enacted in schools. Thus, 
we suggest that inclusive education that is specific to students with disabilities 
in Bhutan may be evaluated by: 
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— amount of time students with and without additional learning support are 

together (disaggregated by curricular/noncurricular); 

— ratio of trained teachers to students with additional learning support; 

— amount of curricular time that students with additional learning support 

spend with teaching assistants and unpaid volunteers; 

— curricular accommodation and modification available; 

— percentage of students with additional learning support in the mainstream 

classroom; and 

— number of students that transition to higher education or meaningful 

employment (disaggregated by disabled/nondisabled). 

Of course, in suggesting this, there remains the conceptual issue of who is and 

is not a ‘student with additional learning support’ or in other words ‘disabled’. 

The National Policy on Special Educational Needs (KoB, MoE, 2012, pp. 6-7) in 

Bhutan, which is still not settled legislation as of this writing, states: 

A child has Special Educational Needs if he/she: 

a Has a significant difficulty in performing any activity compared to the 
majority of children of the same age; 

b Hasa barrier which prevents or hinders her/him from making use of edu- 
cational facilities of a kind generally provided for children of the same age 
in school; 

c Is gifted; 

d Isofschool going age and falls within the definition given in (a), (b) and (c). 

This is essentially a functional definition, similar to the one used by UNICEF 

(2012) in conducting their Bhutan disability prevalence study, which found a 

prevalence rate of 21% among children aged 2-9. As of now, officially there 

is no policy mechanism for determining whether or not a child in a Bhuta- 
nese classroom has a ‘disability’ as a catalyst to receiving additional or ‘special’ 
educational services. However, recent Bhutanese educational policy guidance 
advocates for an inclusive education for children with ‘special educational 
needs’ (KoB, MoE, 2018). We argue that this may be a blessing in disguise, as 
avoiding a medicalised or pathological approach to disability labelling can be 
more helpful in promoting a more dynamic, inclusive system where any stu- 
dent can move in and out of receiving additional learning support based on 
need, context, and situation. This assertion, however, challenges the ‘universal- 
ist project of comparison and technical assistance ... to those who set them- 

selves the task of producing statistics’ (Ingstad & Whyte, 2007, p. 12). 

The case of Bhutan demonstrates that a rights-based inclusive education 
agenda, as measured by spDG indicators, may not capture how systems need 
to change in order for them to be considered truly inclusive. The sDGs call for 
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equal access for children with disabilities, but in Bhutan, little is known about 
how inclusiveness occurs in classrooms as a matter of pedagogical and curricu- 
lar practice. At the same time that Bhutan is emphasising educational access 
and inclusion, it also maintains a rigid, competitive, and high-stakes educa- 
tional system that actively excludes and segregates children with disabilities 
— explicitly labelled or not. Further indicators suggested in this section, along 
with qualitative means of gathering information, particularly surrounding the 
student experience of being included in education, are intended to enhance 
the capacity of SDG 4 to promote inclusive education. 


6.2 Morocco 

Morocco is a lower-middle-income country continuing a multisectoral reform 
agenda set forth at the ascension to the throne of King Mohammed VI (World 
Bank, 2018b; Kingdom of Morocco [KoM], High Commissioner for Planning, 
2015; KoM, 2012). Despite progress on the reform agenda, a persistent need for 
addressing the most vulnerable and marginalised populations, including chil- 
dren with disabilities, exists (UNESCO, 2014c). In the education sector, high 
student attrition and low literacy rates are pushing Morocco to embrace equity- 
and quality-focused educational reforms to address these gaps (Ibourk, 2016; 
KoM, High Council for Education, Training, and Scientific Research [HCETSR], 
2015; UNESCO, 2014c; USAID, 2013). SDG 4’s focus on quality and inclusion par- 
allels Morocco’s current education needs. At the same time, a drive to produce 
graduates with marketable skills and the complexity of sDG 4’s indicators have 
muddied the inclusion focus in Morocco (UIS, 2018e). 

In order to address ongoing exclusionary practices, Morocco committed to 
the spGs and their inclusive indicators. Morocco was one of the first countries 
to present a Voluntary National Review, which analysed current capacity to 
address the sDGs, to the High-Level Political Forum on Sustainable Develop- 
ment (HLPF), demonstrating its preliminary commitment to the goals (KoM, 
2016). The discourse found in Morocco’s Voluntary National Review repeats 
the notion of inclusion, stating, ‘Public policies will focus on being ... more 
inclusive ... more equitable’ (KoM, 2016, p. 7) and ‘without exclusion’ (KoM, 
2016, p. 6). National and local implementation strategies also address inclu- 
sion, but mostly at the high-level policy, governance, or quantitative level 
(addressing the number of ‘integration classrooms; teachers trained, assistant 
salaries paid) rather than addressing inclusive education quality (KoM, Minis- 
try of National Education, Vocational Training, Scientific Research, and Higher 
Education [MNEVT], 2017a; KoM, MNEVT, Regional Academy for Education 
and Vocational Training, 2017; KoM, MNEVT, 2016a, 2016b). 
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Some limited quality indicators have been included in educational plans 
at the national and regional level (supervisor/teacher trainings on special- 
ised techniques for specific disabilities, curriculum design guides), but it is 
unknown whether they will be effectively implemented and evaluated for 
inclusionary practices (KoM, National Human Rights Council, 2015; KoM, 
MNEVT, Directorate of Curriculum, 2017a; KoM MNEVT, Regional Academy 
for Education and Vocational Training, 2017). Moreover, Morocco’s financial 
and human resource capacity limitations hinder prospects for effective evalu- 
ation, monitoring, and data collection (Committee on the Rights of Persons 
with Disabilities, UN Human Rights Council [CRPD, UNHRC], 2015; KoM, 2016; 
Moroccan Press Agency Ecology, 2017). 

In Morocco, like other low- and lower-middle-income contexts, the obsta- 
cles related to the education of marginalised populations have multisectoral 
root causes, ranging from lack of infrastructure, no access to prenatal and gen- 
eral health care, rural underdevelopment, and lack of social service capacity 
for linguistically diverse individuals (UNESCO, 2014c, 2018b). A variety of rem- 
edies have therefore been put in place across various ministries, government 
agencies, civil society, and international aid agencies, resulting in inefficient 
efforts and bureaucratic obstacles for those seeking support (CRPD UNHRC, 
2015; UNESCO, 2014c; UNICEF, 2015). Consequently, 5% of primary school- 
aged children remain out of school, a large proportion of whom are children 
with disabilities located in urban, rural, or isolated regions of the country 
(UNESCO, 2014c). 

One potential outcome of sDG 4 for children with disabilities in Morocco 
is that it will translate to meeting the access goals of the MDGs, but not nec- 
essarily the realisation of the intended ‘quality’ inclusive education. This 
is partly because Morocco’s MDG experience demonstrates gaps at both 
the system and school level in implementation, data collection, and disag- 
gregation, as related to marginalised populations in general and children 
with disabilities in particular. These gaps in foundational infrastructure for 
education at the systems, data, and implementation levels endure (Techni- 
cal Cooperation Group [TCG], 2017; UIS, 2018c, 2018f; CRPD UNHRC, 2015; 
UNESCO, 2014c, 2018b). Under SDG 4, targets and indicators require new and 
more complex methodologies and data collection than during the MDG era. 
This creates feasibility obstacles for a country like Morocco that struggled 
to compile complete data for the MDGs (TCG, 2017; UIS, 2018c, 2018e, 2018f; 
CRPD UNHRC, 2015; UNESCO, 2014c; Cornu & Liu, 2018). As a result, com- 
mitment to the spGs may bring about improvements in access for diverse 
populations such as children with disabilities, but quality may still be out of 
reach. 
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The reality in Morocco is that access to schools continues to be a great 
obstacle for many children with disabilities, despite constitutional protec- 
tions, legislation, regional initiatives, and memoranda requiring registration 
(Myers, Pinnock, & Suresh, 2017; UNESCO, 2014¢, 2018b). Families often do not 
know or understand where to receive support, are unclear about their rights — 
especially regarding education — face bureaucratic obstacles to school registra- 
tion, and often must be put on waiting lists for limited spaces in centre- and 
school-based education programmes (Human Rights Watch [HRW], 2015; RTI 
International, 2016; CRPD UNHRC, 2015). Parents report that their children are 
often denied needed accommodations or forced to pay for supports their chil- 
dren require (HRW, 2015; RTI International, 2016). Historical disengagement by 
the Ministry of Education from meeting the needs of children with disabilities 
has resulted in nongovernmental organisations (NGOs) providing most ser- 
vices (HRW, 2015; RTI International, 2016). This situation does not provide for 
equitable or quality educational opportunities to and through education for 
children with disabilities as called for by CRPD and SDG targets 4.1, 4.5, and 
Indicator 4.a.1 (d) (HRW, 2015; RTI International, 2016; UIS, 2018e). 

In an effort to move forward on inclusive education, the MNEVT, UNICEF, 
Humanity and Inclusion (formerly Handicap International), and the regional 
education authority partnered to conduct an evaluation and pilot programme 
in the Souss-Massa-Daraa region. The evaluation and pilot study found that 
major issues existed at the governance level, hindered by a lack of coordina- 
tion between service sectors. These issues resulted in bottlenecks to school- 
ing access, quality programmes, and financial budgets. The bottlenecks led to 
obstacles at the school level such as: a lack of communication and collabora- 
tion between centres and schools; school access that depended on the avail- 
ability of trained teachers; a lack of specialised staff (medical and social); a 
lack of trained teachers in inclusive and adapted methods; and a lack of disa- 
bility-friendly facilities and school transportation (UNICEF, 2014, 2015, 2016). 
UNICEF's evaluation also noted that attitudinal obstacles came from parents 
of children with and without disabilities and from teachers (UNICEF, 2014, 
2016). These obstacles are those that plural-relational inclusion models seek 
to overcome. 

Despite these challenges, evaluation of the pilot programme indicated posi- 
tive results and has been used as the basis for the current national upscale 
of interventions for improving inclusive education. Results of the programme 
included: enrolment rates of children with disabilities increased to above 31%; 
local governments earmarked funds for inclusive education (transportation to 
and from school); and improved coordination with health services. Further- 
more, UNICEF's evaluation indicated that pedagogical changes were adopted 
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and approved by the MNEVT to facilitate curricular accommodations for six 
categories of disabilities (UNICEF, 2014, 2016). The pilot programme achieve- 
ments resulted in the Ministry of Education requiring inclusion inputs in 
national and local education plans and budgets, such as pedagogical training 
for teachers and individual student monitoring. 

Additionally, in the spring of 2018, testing accommodations were put into 
practice on national end-of-year examinations for middle school certificates 
and high school graduation exams (KoM, MNEVT, 2018). And as of January 
2019, The High Council for Education, Training, and Scientific Research con- 
ducted a conference on ‘The Right to Inclusive Education: Conceptual Shift, 
Changes in Practice, and Evaluation Results’, presenting the council’s evalu- 
ation of the state of education for children with disabilities and its support 
for improving inclusive education (KoM, HCETSR, 2019). The following week, 
the Minister of Education formally met with NGOs working for the education 
of children with disabilities (KoM, MNEVT, 2019). This increased momentum 
could be indicative of a shift in the government’s willingness to directly take 
responsibility for the education of children with disabilities within an inclu- 
sive framework. 

The positive results referred to previously could potentially lead to improved 
engagement beyond the access aspect of SDG 4 toward a focus on quality. How- 
ever, remnants of the MoE’s past lack of responsibility for meaningful inclusion 
for children with disabilities continues to be evident through its publica- 
tions. For example, the MNEVT Directorate of Curriculum, with the support 
of UNICEF, developed the Reference Framework for Curriculum Design for the 
Benefit of Children with Disabilities for six disability categories, which, at first 
glance, seem to address sDG 4.a.1 (d) (UNICEF, 2016; KoM, MNEVT Directorate 
of Curriculum, 2017b). Upon closer analysis, this reference document may actu- 
ally create more barriers to access. The document limits curriculum accommo- 
dations to six categories of disabilities of ‘mild to moderate degree’ provided 
that a required medical report is submitted by families. Additionally, the Ref- 
erence Framework reinforces the role of an initial medical committee review 
to ‘advise’ families on educational placement, which may be public school- 
based, public centre-based, or private school-based (KoM, MNEVT, Directo- 
rate of Curriculum, 2017b). Finally, although the guide is part of the reforms 
to transition from ‘integration classrooms’ (self-contained special education 
classrooms in public schools usually run by NGOs) to ‘inclusion classrooms’ for 
transition into general education, the three-year limit in the ‘inclusion class- 
rooms’ to gain the necessary skills for general education may lead to student 
removal to more restrictive placements or student attrition (KoM, MNEVT 
Directorate of Curriculum, 2017b; RTI International, 2016). These aspects of 
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the Reference Framework are exclusionary and demonstrate limitations to edu- 
cation not in the spirit of SDG 4.a.1 (d) due to a lack of prerequisite legal frame- 
works and education system safeguards for inclusive education as required 
by CRPD and recommended by Morocco’s Human Rights Council (UN, 2006; 
KoM, NHR, 2015, p. 12). 

Looking at these issues through another lens, both SDG 4 (4.4) and Moroc- 
can educational policies demonstrate a tension between ‘utilitarian’ aspects 
of education (for students to be ‘employable’) and broader ‘transformative’ 
education (for the common social good or education for all) (Boutieri, 2016; 
Brissett & Mitter, 2017). Through this confusion on the aims of education, a 
marginalisation of those who face barriers in attaining employable skills, such 
as children with disabilities, may occur. In such cases, the inclusionary vision 
of the SDGs, particularly tied to SDG 4, with education viewed as the key to 
‘leaving no one behind’, may be trumped by the notion of ‘relevant skills’ for a 
global 2ist-century economy (Brissett & Mitter, 2017). 

Finally, the realities of financing and the geopolitical consequences of con- 
flicts in Africa and the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) region must be 
discussed in the analysis of the inclusive emphasis of sDG 4 within the Moroc- 
can context. Morocco’s National Review to the HLPF reported that ‘the issue of 
financing for development was a major challenge for negotiations, during the 
process leading up to the 2030 Agenda for Development’ (KoM, 2016, p. 10). 
Morocco’s status as a lower-middle-income country with international loan 
debt, as well as dependence on development aid, positions it as insufficient 
to meet the sDG agenda (World Bank Group, 2018; Myers et al., 2017). This is 
especially true when looking at SDG 4’s complexity and that the indicators 
‘require new methodologies, definitions and calculation methods, as well as 
considerable changes to national systems reporting data’ (UIS, 2018e, p. 8), 
which Morocco has indicated it is too financially strapped to do (KoM, 2016). 
This renders the inclusive aspirations of SDG 4 potentially exclusive for imple- 
mentation in low- or lower-middle-income contexts. Adding to these financial 
pressures, Morocco has hosted an increased number of refugees and migrants 
from the conflicts in the MENA and various African countries attempting to 
move to countries of the European Union, many of whom ultimately stay in 
Morocco. Refugees and migrants present other marginalised populations that 
must be educated in order to achieve sDG 4. These economic and political con- 
ditions must be addressed realistically in order for Morocco and other Global 
South countries to be ‘included’ in achieving the spGs’ mantra, ‘leave no one 
behind’. 

In conclusion, Morocco is a country in which a transition to inclusive edu- 
cation is emerging. However, Morocco first has to address the rights of those 
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that were left behind during the MDG-era through a strategy that encompasses 
access, equity, and quality. As with other countries in the MENA, educational 
planning is based on quantitative data, such as the total number of integration 
classrooms, integration classrooms to be added per year, and schools upgraded 
for accessibility (Gaad, 201; Hadidi & Al Khateeb, 2015). Little research has 
been conducted and few data are available on educational effectiveness, edu- 
cational considerations, and inclusive considerations most relevant to SDG 
4's intention to promote equitable and quality inclusive education. As recom- 
mended for Bhutan, indicators that examine qualitative school/classroom 
processes and student experiences may be more useful to achieving equity 
and quality. The ultimate challenge for Morocco, however, may be meeting 
the financial obligations necessary to achieve SDG 4, without marginalising 
the most marginalised by prioritising education aimed at narrow visions of 
employability and responsiveness to market demands. 


6.3 Summary of the Case Studies 

The two case studies illustrate policy and practice at the national level. National 
examples (which include data from the lived classroom experiences of chil- 
dren) are important for two reasons. They provide a vantage point that informs 
broad global agendas and valuable information on the ‘grain size’ of national 
policy interventions. For example, in both Bhutan and Morocco, there appears 
to be a general acceptance of the plural rights of children with disabilities. 
At least in policy, there is a general acknowledgement of the contextualised 
rights that children with disabilities bear beyond those covered in universal 
declarations. 

In both countries, however, this has historically translated into special sys- 
tems of education for children with disabilities. Recent attempts at inclusion 
appear to align with Gupta and Vegelin’s understanding of ‘social inclusion’ — 
i.e., children with disabilities are present, but may not be experiencing quality 
education. Such quality requires policy commitments to equity and practices 
that are inclusive and that provide individualised support to those who need it 
most. Because these two activities have historically occurred in separate envi- 
ronments in Bhutan, Morocco, and most UN member states, the very localised 
practice of how to meet the 2030 agenda requires local innovations, targets, 
and solutions. As it stands now, outcome data on student learning is meant to 
hold member states accountable to their commitments but may not be enough 
to support local education professionals in creating cultures of inclusive edu- 
cation. To do this, localised qualitative and quantitative quality indicators are 
needed on the front lines of inclusive education. In time, such indicators may 
serve as complements to global disaggregated SDG metadata. 
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7 Conclusion 


SDG 4 represents a new era for inclusion and inclusive education. Inclusive- 
ness is now characterised as both an acknowledgement of the unique rights of 
particular populations, while upholding universal rights, and a commitment 
to equity in education, which requires rethinking how education has always 
been approached by member states. In general, SDG 4 continues what was 
started with the MDGs by examining the outputs between sexes as a function 
of inclusion. However, the sDG targets and evaluative metadata are now plac- 
ing greater emphasis on accountability for marginalised populations through 
examination of disaggregated data than ever before. As time passes, such data 
can be used to better understand what equity commitments need to be made 
ona global scale to ensure quality inclusive education for populations like chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

In practice, such requirements will face challenges. Data collection and 
analysis can be expensive, the understanding of disability itself is highly local- 
ised and unstandardised, and global accountability measures have yet to catch 
up with new requirements. For example, universal design approaches to assess- 
ment, testing accommodations, and modifications are either non-existent or in 
a nascent stage for global instruments and in member states. Further, while the 
metadata are helpful for tracking global trends, further elaboration on what a 
high-quality inclusive education experience means is needed — and can pos- 
sibly be accomplished through more qualitative and locally relevant indicators. 

Despite these challenges, the 2030 agenda is bold in relation to inclusive 
education for children with disabilities. In this chapter, we have character- 
ised the approach as plural-relational, drawing upon the human rights work 
of Mégret (2008) and the framing of inclusion by Gupta and Vegelin (2016). 
As with any global agenda, a great deal of work remains to be done at the 
national level and in local schools. However, three fundamental philosophi- 
cal lines have been drawn by sDG 4. First, that the education of all means that 
special consideration must be made for those who have not historically ben- 
efited from mass educational movements. Second, because of this, equity of 
educational experience (rather than equality of opportunity) needs to be the 
focus of policy and resourcing. Finally, SDG 4 (as well as cRPD and other previ- 
ous proclamations) has stated that these commitments are best accomplished 
through inclusive education. 


Note 


1 Wwww.washingtongroup-disability.com 


CHAPTER 5 


A Critical Exploration of How 
Language-of-Instruction Choices Affect 
Educational Equity 


Lizzi O. Milligan, Zubeida Desai and Carol Benson 


1 Introduction 


In many parts of the world, children are forced to sink or swim in educational 
systems that rely on a single dominant language as the medium of instruc- 
tion. Target 4.1 of the Sustainable Development Goals (spGs) calls for all 193 
signatory countries to ‘ensure that all girls and boys complete free, equitable 
and quality primary and secondary education leading to relevant and effective 
learning outcomes’ by 2030, and Target 4.5 extends that mandate to ‘eliminate 
gender disparities in education and ensure equal access to all levels of edu- 
cation ... for the vulnerable, including persons with disabilities, indigenous 
peoples and children in vulnerable situations’ (UNGA, 2015b). As profession- 
als who have spent our careers promoting quality education, we find it unac- 
ceptable that there is no specific mention of language in those targets and 
its essential role in providing access to literacy and quality education. In this 
chapter, we draw on relevant literature and case studies from Cambodia, South 
Africa, and Rwanda to show that Targets 4.1 and 4.5 will not be met unless more 
emphasis is placed on the language(s) through which learners are taught. We 
will argue that language(s) of instruction are either central enablers or barriers 
to educational equity, since it is through these languages that a learner must 
gain access to initial and continuing literacy as well as learn to think critically 
and interact with teachers and peers around curricular content. 

In policy discussions about language-in-education, and about education 
more broadly, there is often a tendency among those promoting equity to focus 
on institutional access. In his seminal paper on ‘epistemological access, Mor- 
row (1993) argues that there is no guarantee that epistemological access, that 
is, meaningful access to the knowledge, skills, and values that are the content 
of the curriculum, will take place in contexts where institutional access has 
been broadened to be more inclusive. We define educational equity as the 
normative process that enables equality of educational opportunities for such 
epistemological access. Implicit to this is an understanding that to achieve this 
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in practice there is no ‘one size fits all’ solution; rather this will entail the use of 
different approaches to give learners such opportunities. Equity is thus a full 
realisation of rights, beyond mere access to education, to include the ways that 
learners experience education and the outcomes that they are able to achieve. 

For educational equity to be addressed, as Benson (2016) has pointed out, at 
least three questions must be answered about language use in the classroom: 
First, is the learner taught and assessed in a language s/he understands and 
speaks well? Second, does instruction draw on the learner's prior experiences 
and resources to construct new knowledge? And third, are teachers proficient 
in the language(s) of instruction? These questions will guide our critical explo- 
ration of language-of-instruction choices and educational equity. 


2 Language-of-Instruction and National Policymaking 


Globally, there are millions of children who learn in a dominant language. For 
many, this is a language foreign to entire populations, as is the case of Portu- 
guese for most Mozambicans, French for most Malians, or Standard Arabic for 
most Moroccans. In these and other countries, there are significant portions 
of national populations that lack access to the dominant language, e.g., indig- 
enous people in Cambodia for whom Khmer is a new language. The issue often 
goes deeper than language to include undervaluing and outright discrimina- 
tion against learners whose ethnic, cultural, or economic backgrounds differ 
from the dominant ‘norm’. In recent years, the use of English as a medium of 
instruction (EMI) has grown significantly in many parts of the world, driven by 
an assumed relationship between proficiency in a ‘global’ language and eco- 
nomic development (Casale & Posel, 2011; Dearden, 2014). Comparable drives 
for other dominant languages continue in parallel, revealing a second assumed 
relationship — that between using a language as medium of instruction and 
actually learning that language. This latter assumption is difficult to prove true 
given the large repetition, failure, and drop-out rates in systems using a for- 
eign language of instruction, as will be discussed later. The problem is grave. 
A recent policy paper written for the British Council reinforces an evidence- 
based principle, adopted by major donors and education partners in Juba in 
2012, stating that ‘introducing EMI at primary level in low- or middle-income 
countries [for whom English is not a mother tongue] is not a policy decision 
or practice that should be supported’ (Simpson, 2017, p. 1). The same could 
and should be said for Portuguese, French, and other exogenous languages still 
widely used in education in postcolonial countries, as well as dominant lan- 
guages that are foreign to large groups of learners. 
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Decades of research demonstrate that the use of a dominant language as 
the medium of instruction negatively affects learners’ ability to both learn that 
language and access the wider curriculum (e.g., Mohanty, 2009; Nomlomo, 
2009; Brock-Utne, 2010; Heugh, 2009; Desai, 2013). The results are strikingly 
similar: limited access to schooling; high repetition, failure, and dropout rates; 
poor quality of education; and low learner self-esteem — all of which are well 
documented (e.g., Ball, 2010). While acknowledging that the language factor 
does not stand alone, Walter (2008) has found a distributional relationship 
between learners’ access to education in their first language (L1) and level 
of national development, demonstrating that countries that do not provide 
access to Lı education experience the lowest levels of literacy and educational 
attainment worldwide. This evidence runs concurrent with recognition of a 
so-called ‘learning crisis’ (UNESCO, 2014f), with figures from 2014 suggesting 
that at least 250 million children do not have access to basic numeracy and 
literacy skills in any language, even by the end of grade 4 (UNESCO, 2014f). 
For example, the most recent Progress in International Reading Literacy Study 
(PIRLS) results indicate that around 78% of grade 4 learners in South Africa do 
not have basic reading skills by the end of the school year (Howie et al., 2017, 
p. 11). 

Thus far we have tended to focus on the role of language in facilitating or 
obstructing learning. But language is also a marker of identity and as such 
can play an important role in influencing one’s self-esteem and confidence, 
depending on the language(s) with which one identifies. There are resources 
that teachers can use in the classroom to help learners and students make the 
connection between their language, their identity, and their learning, and to 
see their language as a communicative resource. In an interesting chapter on 
using a multiliteracies pedagogical approach to developing texts, Cummins 
(2006) explores the use of multimedia to help pupils in a school in Canada to 
develop what he refers to as ‘identity texts’. By encouraging learners to invest 
in their identities, they are able to develop bilingual resources. It is important 
that young people are proud of their identities so that learning moves seam- 
lessly from the familiar to the less familiar! 

Underpinning policy assumptions about the merits of EMI is a polarisation 
of debates between equity and efficiency. Equity (as well as equality) has often 
been equated with redress and human rights, while efficiency signals economic 
development. The argument made is that the use of local languages ‘ghettoises’ 
learners and prevents them from being successful in an increasingly global 
world. The solution posited is the use of a dominant language as the medium 
of instruction because it will open doors for learners. Post-Apartheid South 
Africa is a clear example of this approach (Desai, 2000; South Africa, NECC, 
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1993). This line of thinking can be robustly challenged since using a dominant 
language as the medium of instruction has been shown in that case to be a 
clear obstacle to equity. 

Learning in a dominant language affects the educational opportunities 
available to learners, particularly learners from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Numerous studies have shown the negative impact on girls (Hovens, 2002; 
Benson, 2005) and children from lower socioeconomic groups (Fleisch, 2008; 
Smith, 2011), poor urban areas and remote rural areas (Benson & Wong, 2017; 
Evans & Cleghorn, 2012; Milligan, Clegg, & Tikly, 2016), nondominant groups 
(Benson & Wong, 2017), and conflict-affected areas (Dryden-Peterson, 2015). 
It is important to note that with increased globalisation and the movement 
of people, the mismatch between learners’ own languages and the medium of 
instruction is by no means just a ‘developing country problem’. Even in high- 
income countries, the use of a single language of instruction is problematic 
because it exacerbates differences between people from dominant and non- 
dominant social groups. However, evidence suggests that it is particularly 
problematic in low-income and postcolonial contexts where there is greater 
fracture between local and official (and usually ex-colonial) languages (Mil- 
ligan & Tikly, 2016), and where the negative effects are compounded by health 
and safety issues, particularly for girls, as well as low levels of teacher educa- 
tion, content-heavy and inappropriate curricula, and lack of adequate school 
facilities (Benson, 2016). 

Given this scenario of low educational outcomes among learners taught 
through an unfamiliar language, why is mother tongue—based multilingual 
education (or MLE) treated like such a ‘hot potato’ by national policymak- 
ers? The answer lies in the fact that medium-of-instruction issues are seldom 
resolved on pedagogical grounds, but rather on political, economic, or cultural 
ones. In the NEPI Report? on language in South Africa, the authors describe 
what they call ‘common-sense assumptions’ (South Africa, NECC, 1992). Politi- 
cally, the assumption would be that a multilingual country needs a single uni- 
fying language; economically, it would be that using multiple languages is too 
costly; and culturally, it would be that using diverse languages could cause eth- 
nic rivalry. All of these could be seen as representing a monolingual habitus 
(Gogolin, 2009), also known as a monoglossic ideology (Garcia, 2009), mean- 
ing that people assume it is necessary to choose one single language, even 
though it is contrary to the nature of multilingual societies. 

Each of these assumptions has been effectively challenged. On the political 
front, one can argue, as Bamgbose (1991) did long ago, that in a multilingual 
context, those citizens proficient in two (or more) languages are more inte- 
grated than those proficient in a single language, even if that language happens 
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to be the dominant or official language. Indeed, recent research shows that jobs 
increasingly call for multiple language skills (Duchéne and Heller, 2012). It has 
been claimed that multilingualism is the true lingua franca of a globalised world 
(Prah & Brock-Utne, 2009; see also Benson & Elorza, 2015). The arguments on 
the economic front assume that a choice must be made between acquiring 
either a local language or a language of national or international communica- 
tion. There is no disputing that in a country like South Africa, there is a need for 
a language like English for people to be able to interact with wider levels of soci- 
ety, particularly the outside world. But it is problematic to make the possibility 
of such interaction the basis of language-in-education policies for speakers of 
African languages who might never have the opportunity to go beyond their 
local village or township if they are denied meaningful access to education. As 
far as cultural arguments go, it is not only language that divides people. There 
are many other factors such as class inequalities, distribution of resources, and 
power relations that lead to rivalry between groups in a country. May takes up 
this point in the context of New Zealand when he defends Maori-medium edu- 
cation against the accusation that it is separatist and a ‘retrenchment in the 
past’ (May, 2004, p. 34). In his view, Maori-medium education is simply making 
available to Maori children choices that are taken for granted by majority lan- 
guage speakers. Despite these persuasive arguments, we continue to see domi- 
nant languages used as media of instruction in the majority of countries in the 
Global South, especially in the later years of primary and secondary schooling. 


3 The Role of Language(s) of Instruction in SDG 4 


Considering the significant evidence base presented in the previous section, 
it may be surprising that a review of key policy documents related to SDG 4 
reveals that there is very limited attention paid to the language of instruction. 
In a key UNESCO publication about the sDGs entitled Sustainable Development 
Begins with Education, there is only one mention of language in a section enti- 
tled ‘Education Is Essential for the Justice System to Function’, which discusses 
how, in the case of Sierra Leone, ‘many people with little education cannot use 
the formal court system because it operates in English ... [and] some people 
only speak local languages’ (UNESCO, 2014e, p. 14). This is all the more disturb- 
ing because Sierra Leonean adults are typically multilingual in indigenous lan- 
guages and Krio, a widely spoken lingua franca (Simons & Fennig, 2017). In the 
Incheon Declaration and Education 2030 Framework for Action (WEF, 2015), 
we see slightly more attention paid to language: it is mentioned a total of 12 
times. While it is positive to see language primarily discussed in this document 
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in relation to learners’ home languages, the discussion of language is too nar- 
rowly focused on both the early years and institutional access. Language is 
only mentioned once in relation to learning: 


Particular attention should be paid to the role of learners’ first language 
in becoming literate and in learning. Literacy programmes and method- 
ologies should respond to the needs and contexts of learners, including 
through the provision of context-related bilingual and intercultural lit- 
eracy programmes. (WEF, 2015, p. 20) 


As noted in the previous section, the language issue is often seen as a deeply 
political and potentially contentious issue and one that often is determined 
primarily away from the sphere of education. This political dimension may, at 
least partially, explain the hesitancy with which language-related recommen- 
dations are made, as is evident in comments such as the following: Teaching 
and learning in the home language ‘should be encouraged ... where possible’ 
and while ‘taking into account different national and subnational realities’ 
(WEF, 2015, p. 13). No mention is made of the language of instruction for sec- 
ondary education, even though Target 4.1 obliges countries to treat primary 
and secondary education as equally important in terms of free and compul- 
sory access. 

The failure to mention language has been addressed by professionals in the 
field, such as Benson (2016) and Kosonen (2017), whose background papers for 
the UNESCO Global Education Monitoring Reports point out language-related 
omissions and suggest how relevant language-related data should be collected 
and used to monitor educational quality. Thus far they remain suggestions, 
hidden in a single optional indicator in a Urs metadata document (UIS, 2018b). 
This single indicator (4.5.2; see Appendix 2) refers to ‘the percentage of stu- 
dents in primary education whose first or home language is the language of 
instruction’. Despite the much greater emphasis on learning outcomes and a 
wider conceptualisation of basic education in SDG 4 more broadly, here we see 
language relegated to a single indicator narrowly focused on primary educa- 
tion and its availability, despite the intense efforts of many professional educa- 
tors’ negotiations. 

Language is, thus, not currently recognised as an equity issue. Firstly, the 
focus on availability of a home language as language of instruction suggests 
simply equal provision. This reflects similar concerns voiced by Milligan 
(2014), among others, about the misguided use of gender parity measures as 
indicative of gender equity in the MDG era. In the same way that gender parity 
only reflects quantitative measures and does not address the root sociocultural 
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gendered norms, a focus on home language availability does not allow for a 
more complex understanding of the ways that language of instruction can 
enable or disable equal opportunities to learn and so an equitable educational 
system. Secondly, a focus on the proportion of learners learning in a home lan- 
guage leads us to consider the groups of children who may not be included 
in that proportion. This may mean that the most marginalised become more 
marginalised, particularly those who do not speak the majority home language, 
such as refugees in an urban setting. Finally, it seems that, as with national pol- 
icies, language is not seen as a key pedagogical issue. Overall, there is further 
need for learners to see themselves reflected in the curriculum as well as teach- 
ing and learning materials. The following sections argue for the importance of 
seeing language as a central factor in inclusive and equitable learning. 


4 Lessons for Policy and Practice 


Through exploration of recent research in South Africa, Rwanda, and Cambodia, 
this section of the chapter focuses on the key challenges to the achievement of 
SDG 4 and lessons that can be learned that will facilitate more equitable learn- 
ing throughout the basic education cycle. Given the highly political nature of 
the language-of-instruction debate, we focus on both policy and practice. One 
of Desai’s (2000) arguments countering objections to mother tongue—based 
multilingual education is that languages develop through use, and the more 
we use local languages, the more they will develop, thereby facilitating learn- 
ing for young children. It is in this spirit that we proceed with our arguments 
for a multilingual approach to education and follow the argument put forward 
by the Asia-Pacific Multilingual Education Working group: 


We live in a multilingual world. ... Yet, most education systems ignore this 
multilingual reality. Equitable quality education and lifelong learning for 
all is only possible where education responds to and reflects the multilin- 
gual nature of the society. (Wisbey, 2016, p. 2) 


In the three multilingual cases described here, there is some recognition of the 
potential for MLE to address equity issues. Each case provides a particular set 
of lessons — both positive and negative — with implications for other contexts. 


41 South Africa 
In terms of policy, South Africa would appear to be well ahead of other coun- 
tries in recognising its multilingual realities. South Africa’s language policy of 
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u official languages (RSA, 1996) has been internationally acclaimed as progres- 
sive, liberal, and unique (see Adams, 1999; Deumert, Inder, & Maitra, 2005). 
Yet, a closer examination of language policy in practice reveals that African 
languages continue to be used in limited domains (Deumert et al., 2005; Maz- 
rui & Mazrui, 1998). Nowhere is this more apparent than in education. The 
South African Department of Education’s Language in Education Policy Docu- 
ment of July 1997 proclaims that schools, through their governing bodies, can 
choose any of the official languages as the language of learning and teaching, 
within the bounds of practicability. Despite such a wide choice, the reality is 
that most schools in African townships continue to use English as the sole 
medium of instruction after grade 3, particularly with regard to assessment 
practices (Desai, 2013; Murray, 2002; Vinjevold, 1999; Ziegler, 2013). 

Despite the July 1997 policy document (RSA, DoE, 1997)? providing a fairly 
progressive framework for developing language in education policy, supposedly 
allowing parents (and learners) the right to choose the medium of instruction, 
the majority of African primary school learners find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage. Since there is no infrastructure in terms of teacher training or materials 
development to back parental decisions, choice becomes rather meaningless 
in practice. The picture that continues to emerge from schools is bleak — most 
learners have difficulty coping with the demands of using English as a medium 
in primary schools (Desai, 1999; Langenhoven, 2010; Nomlomo, 2008, 2009). 
Such difficulties are usually carried into high school and tertiary institutions. 
Even those learners who display a level of proficiency in English at what Cum- 
mins (1980, p. 175) calls the ‘basic interpersonal communication skills’ level, have 
difficulty with reading and writing tasks. Generally, the learning experience is 
a frustrating one for both learners and teachers. Despite this clear disjuncture 
between policy and practice, government officials can be overly eager to see 
quick results and not prepared to invest in long-term plans to address the many 
aspects of extending mother tongue instruction beyond the initial years. The 
only curriculum change has been that English is now introduced as a subject in 
grade 1 at schools catering to speakers of African languages (RSA, DBE, 20104). 

In light of these pedagogical concerns, the Language of Instruction in Tan- 
zania and South Africa (LOITASA) Project — a longitudinal study spreading over 
three years (grades 4-6) and involving two primary schools in urban townships 
in the Western Cape — was undertaken. At each school, one class constituted 
the experimental group and the other a control group. The experimental group 
was taught science and geography (mathematics replaced geography in the 
second phase) in Xhosa while the control group was taught these subjects in 
English (see Brock-Utne, Desai, and Qorro, 2003, 2004, 2005, 2006; Brock-Utne, 
Desai, Qorro, & Pitman, 2010; Desai, Qorro, & Brock-Utne, 2010, 2013; Qorro, 
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Desai, & Brock-Utne, 2008, 2012, for more details on the research design and 
findings of the LOITASA Project). The project aimed to find out whether this 
switch to the mother tongue would be in the best interests of the learners for 
the acquisition of knowledge in science and geography (later mathematics) 
and development of English acquisition. Nomlomo (2008, p. 88) outlines the 
findings in relation to science learning as follows: 


Learners developed high self-esteem and better confidence as they par- 
ticipated in classroom activities in their own language. They were spon- 
taneous in responding to teachers’ questions and they could express 
themselves clearly in their mother tongue (isiXhosa). Their written work 
made more sense than their counterparts who were taught through the 
medium of English. They could elaborate on issues, making use of com- 
plex sentences, which showed originality and better understanding of 
Science concepts. 


The positive impact was also seen in learning outcomes, with learners in the 
isixhosa-medium class consistently outperforming their counterparts who 
were taught in English. For example, the pass rate in science in grade 5 for 
the isiXhosa class ranged from 70 to 86% (Nomlomo, 2009). This supports the 
work of Langenhoven, also in South Africa, who has shown that ‘when pupils 
use their mother tongue to read and talk about a topic, they construct mean- 
ing, making sense of their world and thus generating a better understanding 
of scientific concepts instead of memorizing scientific facts’ (Langenhoven, 
2010, P. 135). 

Despite these important gains made by the project, as captured in the LoI- 
TASA edited volumes (Brock-Utne et al., 2003, 2010), Desai has also reflected 
on the wider challenges that are presented by the South African educational 
context, showing that learning in both the control and experimental groups 
was characterised by a teacher-centred approach, with children spending most 
of their time listening or producing choral responses: 


Mother tongue education is a necessary but not a sufficient condition to 
remedy such teacher-centred approaches in the classroom, particularly 
in subjects such as Natural Science where it is expected that pupils’ natu- 
ral curiosity and higher-order thinking are to be encouraged. An intimacy 
with subject knowledge on the part of the teachers is needed to develop a 
confidence and boldness in teachers which, in turn, could lead to greater 
pupil involvement in learning. (Desai, 2010, p. 210) 
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This is a point also taken up by Cummins (2009, p. 20) when he states that 
‘bilingual education ... is not by itself a panacea for underachievement’. This 
does not mean that mother tongue—based education should not be promoted. 
One needs to bear in mind that the one variable that remains constant in edu- 
cational research is the correlation between socioeconomic status (SES) and 
academic achievement. This point has recently been corroborated by the PIRLS 
2016 Report on International Results in Reading. It states that, on average, stu- 
dents’ higher reading achievement was linked to their attending schools: 


— With more affluent than economically disadvantaged students 

— Where a higher proportion of their peers had early reading and writing 
skills when entering first grade 

— Where instruction was not affected by reading resource shortages. 
(Mullis et al., 2017, p. x) 


According to PIRLS analyses, language of instruction remains an important 
factor and clearly furthers disadvantage. However, the issues are multifaceted, 
and language of instruction is not sufficient in and of itself to turn around poor 
academic achievement in resource-constrained poor areas. 

There are a number of other clear findings from the LOITASA study. First, 
the tension between promoting a language of wider communication like 
English and local languages like isiXhosa is a tension present in many other 
contexts and countries. The LOITASA Project provides clear evidence of learn- 
ers’ competence in English not suffering as a result of extending the use of 
local languages as media of instruction. Second, the importance of involving 
local communities in supporting their children’s education is a crucial factor 
in the project. Such parental and community support is more possible if local 
languages are used in education. Third, the Lorrasa Project emphasises the 
importance of teacher training in realising the use of local languages as media 
of instruction. Fourth, the development of terminology in local languages was 
necessary. Fifth, materials had to be developed in local languages for these lan- 
guages to be used as academic languages. And finally, negative attitudes toward 
local languages as media of instruction had to be consciously counteracted. 
We are aware that the LOITASA Project is not the only one looking at the role 
of language in learning subjects like mathematics. Phakeng has written exten- 
sively about mathematics education and language diversity (see, for example, 
Phakeng, 2016; Phakeng and Moschkovich, 2013). She consistently argues for a 
multilingual approach in teaching mathematics, so that learners can draw on 
their full linguistic repertoires when grappling with mathematical concepts. 
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4.2 Rwanda 

While the current Rwandan policy appears to be taking a giant step away from 
equity in its promotion of English-medium instruction, recent research offers 
promising lessons for the improvement of both the quality and equity of class- 
room practice. In 2008, English became the medium of instruction across all 
levels of the Rwandan education system (Rosendal, 2011). This was modified 
in 201 so that the first three years of primary schooling reverted to learning in 
Kinyarwanda with English a compulsory subject. While this has many similari- 
ties with language-in-education policies across East Africa and farther afield, 
it is remarkable in its break from the ex-colonial language and the political 
decision to rebrand Rwanda as an English-speaking nation (Samuelson & 
Freedman, 2010). While there has been attention paid to the policy shift in 
the academic literature (Samuelson & Freedman, 2010; Assan & Walker, 2012), 
much of this has focused on the political and economic rationale and implica- 
tions. There has been surprisingly little written about its impact on teaching 
and learning opportunities in classrooms across the country. 

The Improving Learner Outcomes through Language Supportive Textbooks 
and Pedagogy project was designed to contribute to the understanding of this 
impact and explore ways to support both teachers and learners toward mean- 
ingful learning opportunities when children learn in English. The focus was 
on learners in primary grade 4, the year when children switch to EMI learn- 
ing. The project was developed from the understanding that there remain 
policy imperatives for many low-income countries to promote EMI, and that 
it is important to identify the challenges and suggest ways to enable inclusive 
learning in English so that children learning within these policy demands are 
not disadvantaged. The baseline findings, both in learner language tests and 
classroom observations, clearly demonstrated that learners do not have the 
level of English required for epistemological access to the wider curriculum 
(Milligan et al., 2014). Furthermore, most of the teachers observed were not 
proficient in the language of instruction. 

Learners in these classrooms were given language-supportive textbooks, 
which were designed to be accessible and to develop their English. Teachers 
were trained in language-supportive pedagogy. Central to this is the use of 
the materials and associated activities to support learners to understand new 
concepts, in say, mathematics. Sanctioned use of Kinyarwanda was encour- 
aged through set spoken activities and glossaries in the textbooks. This was to 
support learners’ access to new topics, as spoken activities were designed to 
facilitate initial understanding and the glossary provided key vocabulary. Inter- 
viewed during the Improving Learner Outcomes through Language Supportive 
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Textbooks and Pedagogy project, learners spoke passionately about the differ- 
ence it made to have materials that allowed the use of Kinyarwanda: 


The former books had difficult English and there were no meanings in 
Kinyarwanda and this made it difficult for us in rural areas to understand. 
But these books are easy to read and understand because they have new 
words explained in Kinyarwanda. This helped us increase our knowledge. 
(Unpublished project metadata) 


This statement is particularly interesting as it highlights the potential for lan- 
guage-supportive textbooks to enable greater epistemological access to the 
wider curriculum for all children. 

The study’s evaluation suggests that a language-supportive approach had a 
significant impact both on learner outcomes and their levels of participation 
in the classroom (Milligan, Clegg, & Tikly, 2016). More positive test scores were 
witnessed across the learner groups, including those that had very low English 
proficiency in the pretests. Classroom observation data showed that all learn- 
ers regularly engaged in speaking, writing, and reading activities, supported by 
both their access to their own textbook and the promotion of more activities 
in each lesson. Pedagogical practice witnessed in classroom observations was 
very different by the end of the intervention compared to that observed during 
the baseline study, with significantly more participation. 

There are two clear findings from this study. First, it again highlights the 
way that language is inextricably linked with pedagogic choices in the class- 
room. As a Kigali teacher cited in the 2014 Education for All Global Monitoring 
Report eloquently explains: 


There remains no doubt that the main barrier to basic education is the 
forced use of English as medium of instruction. ... [It] not only impedes 
learning for the children, but is also a major challenge for Rwanda’s 
teachers. Without adequate knowledge in English, teachers are unable to 
interact with the students, and the result is a strict chalk-and-talk struc- 
ture. (UNESCO, 2014f, p. 297) 


As discussed by Stephanie Bengtsson, Mamusu Kamanda, Joanne Ailwood, 
and Bilal Barakat in Chapter 10, and Yusuf Sayed and Kate Moriarty in Chapter 
g, teacher confidence and capabilities are essential to the achievement of qual- 
ity education in SDG 4. Insights from teachers from the Rwanda study clearly 
show the ways that teaching in a language in which they are not proficient 
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impacts the pedagogic choices they make, which, in turn, leads to less par- 
ticipatory and inclusive teaching methodologies. This echoes findings from a 
British Council project, funded under the same Innovation for Education fund, 
where teachers were supported to improve their English proficiency in recog- 
nition of the limitations that their lack of English fluency placed on teaching 
quality (Simpson, 2013). 

Second, the findings show that the debate over language of instruction 
does not need to conclude with an either-or decision. There are ways that 
classrooms can be more inclusive even when learning is happening in Eng- 
lish, but this rests on rejection of the misguided notion that English-medium 
classrooms must mean complete immersion in the language of English. 
To develop the understanding of key concepts, children need to be able to 
speak, write, and read, and this can be supported by the use of Kinyarwanda, 
even if the education authorities insist on a policy of English as medium of 
instruction. 


4.3 Cambodia 

Even if the contexts are not postcolonial, Southeast Asian countries like Cam- 
bodia are also multilingual due to the presence of diverse indigenous and immi- 
grant groups. Recently, Cambodia in particular has taken great strides toward 
improving access and equity in education for indigenous people through 
implementation of Li-based multilingual education (MLE), providing encour- 
aging lessons for both policy and practice. The dominant language, Khmer, is 
spoken by the majority of the population and is the constitutionally mandated 
medium of instruction (Kosonen, 2013). This has long excluded speakers of an 
estimated 24 indigenous and other nondominant languages from accessing 
formal education (Simons & Fennig, 2017; CARE, 2010). In 2002-2003, work- 
ing in one of the five highland provinces in the northeast where speakers of 
nondominant languages constitute the numerical majority, CARE Interna- 
tional initiated a community-based schools programme of Li-based MLE as 
part of a larger intervention on behalf of indigenous girls and women. Working 
closely with provincial and national education officials and with partners such 
as UNICEF and the NGo International Cooperation Cambodia (1cc),4 CARE 
developed a model whereby community school management committees 
were organised and empowered to establish their own schools. Rather than 
merely constructing schools, these committees made a wide range of decisions 
about how the schools would function, including which community members 
should be trained as bilingual teachers, recognising that there were few if any 
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qualified teachers in the government system with proficiency in indigenous 
languages. 

Beginning in two languages, Tampuen and Kreung, in six schools in the 
province of Ratanakiri, the programme has expanded over time to additional 
languages and schools in Ratanakiri and the other four highland provinces. The 
Ministry of Education, Youth, and Sport (MoEYS) has been integrally involved 
in the implementation and expansion of MLE, approving a series of legal docu- 
ments and policy statements institutionalising the approach. In the 15 years 
since the first MLE community schools opened, five nondominant languages — 
Brao, Bunong, Kavet, Kreung, and Tampuen - are being used for literacy and 
instruction, and two others - Jarai and Kuy — are in the process of being adopted 
(Benson & Wong, 2017). Community teachers have been granted semiprofes- 
sional (contract) or professional (state teacher) status based on established 
criteria, and qualified teachers who speak Indigenous languages have been 
trained as bilingual teachers, expanding the number of MLE programs serv- 
ing indigenous learners. Over 4,000 indigenous children were attending MLE 
classes in 2015 (Nowaczyk, 2015). By 2017, MLE under MoEYS had expanded to 
over 55 preschools and 80 primary schools throughout the five highland prov- 
inces (Benson & Wong, 2017). 

Overwhelmingly positive results have been reported qualitatively in terms 
of parent and community satisfaction with how students are learning and 
teachers are teaching (e.g. Benson, 2011). A longitudinal study of learner 
achievement showed that MLE learners performed better in mathematics than 
non-MLE learners, and that there were no significant differences between MLE 
and non-MLE learners in L2 Khmer (Lee, Watt, & Frawley, 2015). Moreover, in 
northeastern Cambodia as in other contexts, it is likely that additional advan- 
tages accrue because MLE students maintain their home languages, identities, 
and connection to family and community, all of which are known to build 
learner self-esteem and facilitate learning (Ball, 2010). Assessments of Lı writ- 
ing demonstrate clear advantages to MLE learners with regard to literacy skills 
and self-expression (Benson & Wong, 2017). 

As mentioned above, the Cambodian national government has supported 
MLE in policy as well as practice, most recently with a 2013 prakas (sub-decree) 
and a 2015 action plan for education. The Prakas on the Identification of Lan- 
guages for Khmer [Cambodian] National Learners Who Are Indigenous Peo- 
ple (KoC, MoEYS, 2013) frees indigenous learners from the stipulation in the 
2007 Education Law that Khmer be the sole language of instruction. This legal 
opening allows for consistency in implementing the Multilingual Education 
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National Action Plan (MENAP), covering the period of 2015 to 2018 (KoC, 

MOoEYS, 2015). This plan describes a series of aims to: 

— provide access to quality and relevant education for indigenous learners; 

— build capacity of national and subnational education officials to manage 
and monitor MLE implementation; 

— scale up MLE provision in the five designated provinces; and 

— promote demand for quality MLE among school management committees, 
parents, and local authorities. 

The plan also spells out a series of implementation steps, including capac- 

ity building for trainers and teachers, development of teaching and learning 

materials, expansion of MLE to new schools and languages, and conversion 

of all community schools to state schools (Benson & Wong, 2017). The MENAP 

along with prior documents effectively gives educational implementers in the 

five highland provinces the authority to expand MLE to indigenous learners. 

Despite these advances, challenges remain. The most urgent may be the 
act that the original bilingual model adopted and enshrined in policy allows 
for Lı use only through grade 3, with a transition to Khmer-medium instruc- 
tion by grade 4. While the policy also calls for upper primary teachers to be 
equipped to offer Lı support (Nowaczyk, 2015), the reality is that most trained 
MLE teachers are needed for placement in grades 1 through 3. There have been 
efforts to gain MoEYS approval for piloting a six-year MLE model that would 
be more theoretically sound and would potentially lead to more robust stu- 
dent outcomes, but thus far authorities are reluctant (Benson and Wong, 2017). 
Another challenge that has yet to be resolved is how to streamline govern- 
ment approval of orthographies for languages beyond the original five, since 
the additional two mentioned above have been languishing in the system for 
years, making it impossible to submit other languages or to move ahead with 
teaching and learning in those languages. 

Other challenges have grown out of the very thing that makes the Cambo- 
dian case special, that is, that the government has taken ownership of impor- 
tant aspects of policy and implementation of MLE as developed and practised 
through a grassroots, community-centred programme. In the process of institu- 
tionalising MLE, and as all community schools have been converted to govern- 
ment schools, some of the more community-friendly aspects are falling away. 
One of those aspects was an alternative school calendar that conformed to 
the agricultural seasons when learners would be needed by their families, thus 
improving attendance. MLE expansion has apparently made this unworkable 
due to national reporting of final grades on one date for all learners in the coun- 
try. Another is the conversion of the community school management commit- 
tees, which were created to support MLE, into school support committees (like 
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parent-teacher associations) like those non-MLE schools have; it is not clear 
if this change is in name only or if it involves loss of decision-making power 
for community members. Another aspect that is currently threatened is the 
specific teacher training done through each Lı (Personal communication with 
CARE staff, June 2017), which is rendered impossible due to the government's 
requirement of using nationally certified trainers instead of CARE-trained MLE 
specialists who are indigenous but not certified. Regarding this latter issue, 
there is reason to be hopeful for a return to effective Li-based training prac- 
tices, since indigenous teachers are rapidly gaining access to higher levels of 
training and certification. 


5 Discussion 


Across the three country discussions, there are some clear wider lessons for 
the implementation of spc 4. The first is that language of instruction is cen- 
tral to learning. Across the studies, findings show that learners achieve better 
outcomes when they are learning through MLE or at least through an Li-sup- 
ported approach. For example, in science and mathematics, all three coun- 
tries have seen significantly better results when learners’ languages are part 
of instruction. This is consistent with findings in low-income contexts such 
as Cameroon (Laitin, Ramachandran, & Walter, 2016), Ethiopia (Heugh et al., 
2012), and the Philippines (Walter & Dekker, 2011), and suggests that the learn- 
ing of mathematics and science is facilitated by full or partial Lı instruction. 
Our case studies also offer clear evidence that learners are more engaged and 
participatory in classrooms when they understand what is going on — a fact 
which seems blatantly obvious, yet often eludes stakeholders and policymak- 
ers due to their histories and ideologies. While a shift to MLE should not be 
viewed as a panacea, for the millions of children learning in multilingual con- 
texts, there is enough evidence to suggest that implementing MLE provides a 
significant step forward, not only toward more meaningful learning but also 
toward equitable education for all. 

If we assume that meaningful learning can only take place when there is 
meaningful teaching, it is clear that language of instruction policy choices 
also have a significant impact on teacher confidence and pedagogic choices. 
Equitable access to materials in learners’ (and teachers’) own languages can 
also support meaningful learning. Multilingual materials have been shown 
to be a key resource for children’s epistemological access in Rwanda. This is 
also being increasingly recognised in South Africa, where the Pan South Afri- 
can Language Board, the lexicography units for the official languages, and the 
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Department of Basic Education have embarked on a bilingual picture diction- 
ary project for each of the nine official indigenous languages for children up 
to grade 3. It is hoped that children will use the dictionaries to build on their 
knowledge, but also acquire vocabulary in English (Langa, 2017). In Cambodia, 
MLE classes in grades 1 through 3 have access to textbooks, which are based on 
the national curriculum and relevant storybooks in the five approved indig- 
enous languages. The goal would be to expand in the upper primary grades 
to Li-based or bilingual content materials, allowing for a more theoretically 
sound six-year MLE model. 

In all three cases, there are clear policy and parental demands for the dom- 
inant language. In light of the evidence-based support for Li-based instruc- 
tion, we would advocate for high-quality dominant language teaching. This 
requires the availability of teachers who are proficient in the language and 
who have the necessary material and pedagogical resources. While we have 
focused on primary education, it cannot be assumed that all children will be 
fluent in a dominant language before secondary school starts. Desai (2016) 
has shown how home languages can facilitate learning even in university con- 
texts. Indeed, colleges and universities are where teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel are trained; they need to offer courses in both or all languages 
needed for instruction. 

Finally, it is clear that policy reform takes time, that parents and community 
members need to be integrally involved, along with teachers, and that signifi- 
cant collaboration across government, NGO, and community actors is not only 
desirable but also necessary. The case study from Cambodia has particularly 
highlighted the effectiveness of multilevel collaboration, and it may serve as 
a role model for other countries regarding how MLE for speakers of nondomi- 
nant languages can be effectively implemented in practice as well as in policy. 
The initial establishment of MLE as a community-based and community- 
controlled form of education has given indigenous learners access to schools 
and learning in languages they understand, and similarly has given indigenous 
community members opportunities to be trained as teachers in their own lan- 
guages. The establishment of pathways for career development has improved 
conditions for community teachers and has brought qualified teachers who 
speak indigenous languages into MLE classrooms (Benson & Wong, 2017). The 
remarkable collaboration between the development partners and the Cam- 
bodian government has resulted in the development of structural support for 
MLE implementation — something that is difficult to establish with project- 
based educational innovations that have beginning and end dates. Based on 
their multilevel research in communities, classrooms, and provincial and 
national education offices, Benson and Wong (2017) argue that the successful 
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implementation of MLE in Cambodia is a testimony both to the respectful rela- 
tionship built by CARE and its development partners with MoEY, and to the 
demonstrated effectiveness of MLE in the target communities. This is indeed a 
model that should be emulated, while respecting the historical and ideological 
particularities of each context. 


6 Conclusion 


Based on the evidence presented in this chapter, sDG 4 will not be achieved if 
education systems continue to deny quality education for all learners, which 
draws on learners’ own linguistic resources. Language considerations need 
to be more central to the planning and delivery of quality education so that 
all learners and their communities can be included, not marginalised. In this 
way, language-of-instruction choice must be seen as a central enabler or disa- 
bler of learner access to the curriculum. Across all of the cases discussed in 
this chapter, it is apparent that there are still large groups of learners who are 
not exposed to the dominant language outside of the classroom, and whose 
languages need to be recognised and promoted for educational services to be 
constructed to adequately meet their needs. Language policies need to reflect 
inclusivity while recognising the distinctly political nature of the discussion. 
Here we would like to repeat the concluding words of the NEPI Report in South 
Africa, which captured the caution that needs to be exercised around choice: 
‘Language policy for education needs ... to be flexible without being so lais- 
sez faire as to allow the perpetuation of present discriminatory practices or 
ill-informed choices of alternatives to them’ (South Africa, NECC, 1992, p. 93). 
In other words, the state would have to play some kind of interventionist role 
if we wanted present practices to change. Such intervention would need to be 
backed up by investing resources in the development of local languages, which 
would allow the intervention to be operationalised. 

At a time when millions of children are still being forced to learn through a 
dominant language that they do not speak or understand well, where MLE is 
not yet practised, it is understandable that some consider alternative strategies 
that can improve the quality of learning, such as oral Lı explanations or lan- 
guage-supportive materials. However, the key message from this chapter is that 
within discussions of educational quality, equity, and inclusion, there needs to 
be greater recognition of the importance of implementing a fully developed 
Li-based MLE program, where all learners are taught and assessed in languages 
that they speak. More educational resources are needed in local languages, and 
more teachers need relevant language-related as well as pedagogic training. 
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Most importantly, more advocacy at the global, national, and local levels is 
needed about how languages and literacies are learned to bring about policy 
and curriculum reform. A real commitment from all parties to recognising and 
using learners’ own languages, and teaching the additional languages needed 
to access future opportunities in their societies, will contribute significantly to 
providing more equitable education for all. 


Notes 


1 See the school’s website for more information: http://thornwood.peelschools.org/ 
Dual/ 

2 The NEPI (National Education Policy Investigation) reports were commissioned by 
the National Education Coordinating Committee, an umbrella body of NGOs, to 
provide alternative policies in 12 educational areas to assist the first post-apartheid 
government in South Africa. 

3 There has been no formal change to the 1997 Language in Education Policy. More 
recent documents (RSA, DBE, 2010b) merely describe the school and district con- 
texts with regard to home language distribution and language in education at pub- 
lic schools. 

4 ICC had been partnering with UNESCO since 1997 on adult literacy programmes 
and had developed orthographies for five languages, which were approved by the 
Ministry of Education, Youth and Sport in 2003 for use in formal education (Nowac- 
zyk, 2015). 


CHAPTER 6 
Universities, the Public Good, and the sDG 4 Vision 


Stephanie Allais, Elaine Unterhalter, Palesa Molebatsi, Lerato Posholi 
and Colleen Howell 


1 Introduction 


The inclusion of higher education in the Sustainable Development Goal (SDG) 
targets signalled a significant shift from the focus on universal primary educa- 
tion in the Millennium Development Goal (MDG) framework. SDG 4 expresses 
a vision: ‘Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and promote life- 
long learning opportunities for all’ (UNGA, 2015, p. 17). This raises many issues 
concerning what it means for universities, which are historically associated 
with elites, to be inclusive and equitable, and what roles universities could and 
should play in society. What does quality higher education mean in the context 
of developing societies, or wealthy but unequal societies, or a world with grow- 
ing inequality and looming environmental disasters? Given that universities 
serve individual learning and confer degrees, can the orientation expressed 
in sDG 4 to ‘lifelong learning opportunities for all’ sit alongside acquisition 
of specific and not easily accessible knowledge and skills, and promotion of 
highly technical areas of research? 

This chapter seeks to contribute to debate on these issues, and hence look 
closely at the higher education components of spDG Target 4.3, using research 
done on the public-good role of universities in four African countries: Ghana, 
Kenya, Nigeria, and South Africa! spG Target 4.3 states: ‘By 2030, ensure equal 
access for all women and men to affordable and quality technical, vocational 
and tertiary education, including university’ (UNGA, 2015b, p. 17). The central 
focus of the chapter is to introduce ways to understand key terms, such as 
access, affordability, quality, and equality, as applied to tertiary education. To 
do this, we draw on views of these concepts in relation to questions about the 
public-good role of universities. A notion of the public good is implicit in the 
general sDG vision in which education is mentioned in targets for food secu- 
rity, women’s rights, decent work, health, and equalities. In the four African 
countries examined, the higher education sector is relatively small, but grow- 
ing at a fast pace and confronted by a range of challenges around affordability, 
inequalities, and who defines quality. 
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Contextual issues and complexities within each country call into question 
simply formulated targets for higher education worldwide, as envisaged in Tar- 
get 4.3. While supportive of the spirit of the sDGs, which attempted to capture 
a vision in education that is transformative in scope and ambition (Sayed & 
Ahmed, 2018; Unterhalter, 2019), we review some perspectives from different 
settings on how the sDG policy goals may be realised. We also highlight some 
of the conditions that enable or hinder the possibilities for the higher educa- 
tion sector to contribute to the public good and the achievement of SDG 4. 

Critiques of Target 4.3 have highlighted how difficult it is to assess. They 
question how it might guide policy given that its indicators are quite out of 
step with the text and aims of the target (King, 2017; Unterhalter, 2019). We 
concur with these comments. One of the problems with the indicators, and the 
direction they give to the target, is that they were developed at some distance 
from the contexts in which people have worked to interpret quality, equality, 
and public good in higher education. We discuss how indicators might help 
evaluate achievement of this vision and argue that for them to be effective they 
need to be highly context-sensitive. We propose an approach to constructing 
a public-good indicator that captures some of the less individualist notions of 
the benefits of higher education that have emerged in the four countries stud- 
ied. This discussion draws out intrinsic and instrumental public-good roles of 
higher education and dimensions of availability, accessibility, and horizontal- 
ity that are conditions for realising Target 4.3. 

The chapter draws on data collected from interviews in the four countries in 
2017 and 2018 to illustrate a number of conceptual points and arguments. The 
data were collected through interviews with a range of stakeholders associated 
with university systems in the countries — higher education staff, academic 
researchers and researchers focussed on higher education,” student leaders, 
key officials in government and administrative bodies, employers, and repre- 
sentatives of organisations in civil society. Key informants were interviewed 
about their views of the relationship between higher education and the public 
good. 

The first section discusses some of the key contextual features of African 
higher education systems that are important to thinking about the spGs. This 
is followed by the development of our key argument through a discussion of 
some issues that emanated from interviews with a range of key informants in 
the four countries, which foreground debates about the meanings laid out in 
the target of ‘equal access’ to ‘affordable’ and ‘quality tertiary education’. We 
then present some of our initial work toward developing an indicator for the 
public-good role of universities and reflect on how this could contribute to 
thinking about indicators for Target 4.3. In the conclusion, we draw out some 
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of the implications of the analysis for different kinds of university systems and 
a more context-specific interpretation of Target 4.3. 


2 Situating SDG Target 4.3 in African Higher Education Systems 


The 2009 UNESCO World Conference on Higher Education in Paris adopted 
the resolution that higher education is a public good and gave special focus 
to the challenges and opportunities for the revitalisation of higher educa- 
tion in Africa (WCHE, 2009). The resolution was adopted in the context of an 
enormous expansion in university participation since 1990, including across 
the developing world and especially in sub-Saharan Africa (ssa). While these 
trends are important, equally important is the persistence, in most poor coun- 
tries, of historical and contemporary inequalities that complicate this picture. 
These inequalities continue to have a profound influence on who gains access 
to and progresses through higher education, and the nature of the higher edu- 
cation provision that is in place. 

Historically, in most poor countries, universities were the domain of the 
elite, who were being educated for religious, professional, managerial, and 
administrative jobs, usually linked to projects of colonial rule. In many coun- 
tries, including in Africa, increases in the number of higher education institu- 
tions coincided with gaining independence, accompanied by some associated 
expansion in enrolments, often linked to ideas of a developmental state 
(Mkandawire, 2001) and national flagship institutions (Teferra, 2016). How- 
ever, the numbers of students entering and graduating from these institutions 
were small and generally drawn from only the highest income groups and most 
powerful political formations — the ‘elite of African society’ (Mohamedbhai, 
2014, p. 6). The imperative toward increasing enrolments and strengthening 
national universities was severely challenged in Africa in the 1980s by struc- 
tural adjustment policies, which called for state resources to be directed away 
from higher education to other levels of education and for increased privatisa- 
tion across most higher education systems (Samoff & Carrol, 2003). 

From the 1990s, however, expanding economies, the aspiration to knowl- 
edge economies, growing secondary school enrolments, and widening politi- 
cal participation redirected attention back to higher education and associated 
initiatives to expand educational provision. Although a key 1995 World Bank 
policy paper emphasised the importance of primary education, paving the 
way for the de-emphasis on higher education in the Education for All (EFA) 
Dakar Framework for Action and the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), 
in 1997 Joseph Stiglitz was appointed Chief Economist at the World Bank and 
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published key works on the importance of developing countries’ investment 
in scientific research and enhancing access to global public goods (Jones, 1997; 
Stiglitz, 1999). In the new millennium, higher education came to be seen by 
multilateral organisations and governments as a key feature of participation in 
the knowledge economy. 

This trend toward higher education expansion was evident beyond Africa 
as well. UNESCO data show that in 2017 the global gross enrolment ratio (GER) 
for tertiary education was 38%. While this ratio shifts considerably across 
countries, from 9% in low-income countries to 77% in high-income countries, 
it reflects participation rates in tertiary education that have more than dou- 
bled over the last 20 years, with the fastest levels of growth having taken place 
across SSA (Darvas et al., 2017). However, this significant growth in tertiary 
enrolment in ssa has taken place from a very low base, so that in 2017 the GER 
for ssa was still only 9% (the same as the average for low-income countries), 
compared, for example, to 78% for North America and Western Europe, 51% 
for Latin America and the Caribbean, 51% for China, and 28% for India. In 
the four countries from which data for this study is drawn, significant growth 
is evident, although present levels of enrolment are still comparatively low 
within the global context. In 2016 Ghana and Kenya had GERs of 16% and 12%, 
up from 6% and 3%, respectively, in 2005. In South Africa, GER in higher edu- 
cation increased steadily from 14% in 2001 to 21% in 2016. In Nigeria, the GER 
increased from 6% in 1999 to 10.5% by 2010. 

This expansion in enrolments, globally and within sub-Saharan Africa, has 
been enabled through a plurality of institutional forms. There has been growth 
in private and public provision, and mixtures of the two. In sub-Saharan Africa, 
private higher education has been especially significant in many countries, 
with these institutions becoming important contributors to increased student 
numbers and expanded higher education provision (Morley, 2014; Oanda & 
Jowi, 2012). It is estimated that in sub-Saharan Africa the number of private 
universities and colleges, including for-profit and not-for-profit institutions, 
mushroomed from 24 in 1990 to 468 by 2007, reaching over 1,000 in 2014 (Dar- 
vas et al., 2017). Nigeria, for example, had three private universities in 2000. 
This number had increased to 50 by 2011 (Bamiro, 2016) and now stands at 79 
(Nigeria, National Universities Commission, 2019). Different kinds of public 
and private tertiary-level institutions have emerged — universities, polytech- 
nics, community colleges, and diploma-awarding institutions linked to profes- 
sional practice, social development, and industrial, agricultural, or commercial 
forms of work. 

While these trends all indicate a substantial expansion and diversification 
in higher education systems across SSA, inequity is also a feature of higher 
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education systems across the region. This is revealed by the percentages of stu- 
dents entering the system who manage to complete their studies and gradu- 
ate, and the persistence of social and economic inequalities in determining 
patterns of access to higher education (Darvas et al., 2017; Morley, Leach, and 
Lugg, 2009; Oanda and Sall, 2016; Wangenge-Ouma, 2011), despite efforts by 
a number of countries to redress these historical imbalances (Schendel & 
McCowan, 2016; Unterhalter & Carpentier, 2010). Although researchers have 
drawn attention to limited data showing progression and completion in higher 
education in Africa (Darvas et al., 2017; Mohamedbhai, 2014), completion and 
graduation rates are low, with many students dropping out. Factors such as 
inadequate funding, myriad challenges related to poor schooling, language 
barriers, and inadequate levels of institutional support influence whether 
students manage to complete their studies (Adu-Yeboah, 2015; Breier, 2010; 
Mohamedbhai, 2014). Even in South Africa, with comparatively higher levels 
of enrolment, completion and graduation rates are low, and growth in enrol- 
ments ‘has been accompanied by high failure and dropout rates’, with 55% of 
students in universities in South Africa unlikely to complete their studies and 
graduate (South Africa, Council on Higher Education, 2013, p. 40). 

Essack (2012) suggests that equitable access to higher education in Africa is 
undermined through a number of social, political, and economic factors that 
create and reproduce patterns of marginalisation and exclusion from the sys- 
tem. Socioeconomic status and household income are central to privileging 
‘the children of the wealthy and politically connected’ (Darvas et al., 2017, p. 
xvi) and ensuring that, despite organisational, national, and international pol- 
icy imperatives to widen participation (Morley et al., 2009), higher education 
across the region remains largely out of the reach of the poor. In fact, Oanda 
and Sall (2016) argue that, despite the dearth of reliable data, anecdotal evi- 
dence suggests that expansion may have widened disparities in access, with 
inequalities associated with gender, class, and geographical location remain- 
ing central to influencing access patterns. 

Huge funding challenges faced by public higher education systems across 
the continent often amplify inequalities (Pillay, Woldegiorgis, & Knight, 
2017; Teferra, 2013). These are partly related to high levels of growth and ris- 
ing costs in provision. While declining state funding of higher education is 
a global trend, in deeply resource-constrained environments with a range of 
competing demands on public budgets, this challenge is especially acute. For 
many institutions, the consequence is often constant ‘financial emergency 
and uncertainty’ (Wangenge-Ouma, 201, p. 171) and the absence of a sta- 
ble funding base as a necessary and essential condition for both equity and 
excellence (Teferra, 2013). Despite the strong calls for ‘free’ higher education 
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by students and other stakeholders, traditional models of taxpayer-funded 
provision have come under scrutiny, with some researchers arguing that such 
models can only sustainably fund a small number of elite universities (Oketch, 
2016). 

In the discussions and meetings that led to the agreement of the sDGs, there 
were struggles over aspects of Target 4.3. These included equal access for all, 
affordability, and quality tertiary education, particularly in universities (Unter- 
halter, 2019). But there was a lack of precision about these terms. Did equal 
access mean all should have a right to enrol in university whether or not they 
had passed entrance examinations, or that entrance examinations should be 
abolished? Did affordable mean free higher education, and if so, for what per- 
centage of the population? How was quality higher education to be defined, 
given the wide variety of university mission statements? How did quality fit 
with the idea of the ‘developmental university’, an institutional form pio- 
neered in Africa, wholly concerned with addressing social, economic, politi- 
cal, and human development challenges (Coleman, 1986; Nkomo & Sehoole, 
2007)? How, given the difficulties of funding faced by universities and the com- 
plexities of measuring the outcomes of higher education in developing coun- 
tries, was this vision to be financed and evaluated, particularly in the context 
of the narrowing of the quality agenda to mean only research intensity? (Boni, 
Lopez-Fogues, & Walker, 2016; McCowan, 2016b, 2018; Regmi, 2015; Unterhal- 
ter, Vaughan, & Smail, 2013). What were the benefits and drawbacks of seek- 
ing funding not just from historic sources such as fees and government grants, 
but financialised and repackaged loans, and large private sector investments? 
(Allais, 2017b; Mawdsley, 2018). 

The global indicator for Target 4.3 focused on the ‘[p|articipation rate of 
youth and adults in formal and non-formal education and training in the previ- 
ous 12 months, by sex’ (see Appendix 2 of this book). This made no reference 
to affordability, quality, or the nature of universality, and therefore did not 
illuminate the target. Target 4.3 leaves much space for interpretation, and its 
broad priorities are not tied to any specific policies, implementation modali- 
ties, or financing arrangements. Nonetheless, the wording of the target and the 
selection of the global indicator suggest an approach to education as a ‘quality 
good’ that each individual needs to be able to access. We argue below that this 
interpretation goes against the vision of SDG 4 as outlined in the goal, which 
emphasises that quality is associated with inclusivity and equality. The pub- 
lic-good role of universities is part of an understanding of quality education. 
Universities’ role in social development is not reducible simply to individual 
advancement. Considering the public-good role of universities also has impli- 
cations for how affordability can be understood. 
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3 The Contested Meaning of Quality in Higher Education 


The meaning of quality higher education is much contested (Lomas, 2002; 
Marginson, 2016; Schendel and McCowan, 2016). The ways in which quality, 
inclusion, and equality interlink and are realised in practice, particularly in 
contexts marked by histories of violence, dispossession, and struggles around 
justice, have been debated (Bhambra, Gebrial, & Nisancioglu, 2018; Boni et al., 
2016; Jansen, 2017; McCowan, 2016b; Unterhalter & Carpentier, 2010). Some 
university rankings define quality in terms of inputs such as the level of aca- 
demics’ qualifications and selected outputs such as student completion time, 
graduate employment rates, or research intensity (Hazelkorn, 2012, 2015) and 
use these as metrics of accountability, performance management, or policy 
steering (Hazelkorn, Coates, & McCormick, 2018). Tan and Goh (2014) define 
quality as being concerned with what students derive from acquiring a uni- 
versity education, although most ways of assessing this are linked to graduate 
employment or employability rather than wider social benefits. These concep- 
tions treat higher education as a machine-like process and ignore questions 
regarding who the students attending university are, who the lecturers are, 
what is being taught, and how quality might connect with equality or wider 
projects for social transformation. 

A contested and more open-ended view of quality was evident in the data 
we collected, and diverse views were expressed by academics, students, pro- 
fessional staff, and policymakers. For some, quality was linked with universi- 
ties’ limitation of access to those who achieved high scores in school leaving 
examinations. They argued that giving admission only to high achievers would 
ensure a high standard of qualifications and generate high levels of research 
insight. In Nigeria and Ghana, the view was expressed that this goal of produc- 
ing high-end knowledge and elite graduates had been compromised through 
massification. A different view of quality, articulated by participants in all four 
countries, was about widening access, understood both as participation by a 
wider group of students and disseminating knowledge to wider publics. 

In its current expression, Target 4.3 with its stress on quality, access, and 
affordability reads individualistically, with an emphasis on individuals obtain- 
ing quality knowledge and skills through access to higher education. The learn- 
ing outcomes of university education are not specified, in contrast with Target 
4.4 which mentions skills to be acquired for ‘employment, decent work and 
entrepreneurship’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 17). 

In all four countries, informants articulated a range of ways in which uni- 
versities serve society more broadly than simply enhancing individual skill 
acquisition or enabling individuals to obtain degrees. Generally, these broader 
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goals were articulated in terms of contributions to the development and bet- 
terment of society, national development plans, or addressing inequalities and 
exclusions. The acquisition of skills, and participation in higher education in 
general, are valuable in so far as they promote the well-being or development 
of society more broadly rather than for the sake of individual advancement. 
For example, a South African academic argued, ‘The role of higher education 
is to produce good quality graduates in those areas where the professionals 
in turn serve the country’ (Interview, higher education researcher 1, 5 March 
2018). But for some, this was not a simple input-output process, in which indi- 
viduals who attended university would naturally enhance the public good, as 
those individuals were themselves enmeshed in relationships, which are the 
product of historic injustices. 

Some interviewees acknowledged the individual benefits of higher educa- 
tion, with one arguing that universities in South Africa confer more private 
benefits and cannot be a public good because attending university primarily 
benefits the middle classes: 


If we look at South Africa now and if we look at the data on returns on 
investment in higher education the wage premium of people with higher 
education is huge. It’s one of the largest in the world. (Interview, higher 
education researcher 1, 5 March 2018) 


Another academic expressed this more pessimistically: 


It is statistically a public good just for the middle class, and it allows a 
small group of poor to get out of poverty, but firstly the percentage of 
poor that end up in higher education is miniscule: 2 to 3 percent, and 
the percentage of them that makes it is another 60 percent. (Interview, 
higher education researcher 2, 20 February 2018) 


A more critical perspective was offered by a student leader at a large South 
African university, who argued that the public good is about benefitting the 
broader society: 


As a society we miss that key thing about how we help each other. Rather 
than focussing on just an individual, how do we grow? The system is 
focussed on individuals, imparting certain skills. Rather than the better- 
ing of broader society. (Interview, student leader, 23 January 2018) 


Two themes thus seem to weave through the discussion of quality and public 
good in this data. The first is how private good, namely, advancement through 
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quality education for individuals and selective groups, is connected to public 
good. The second is whether there might be ways to link notions of quality 
higher education and public good to more fully express an idea that they co- 
construct decent and equitable societies. 

This latter relationship was seen by many as sequentially linked with 
national development. For example, a representative from the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions (COSATU), one of South Africa’s major trade union 
federations, argued that underfunding is preventing South African universities 
from contributing to developing public resources. Implicit in this is an idea of 
the role that universities could play in national development, were they to be 
better funded: 


[Underfunding is] going to set us back many decades ... in terms of our 
own development because if we can’t develop our own human resources, 
how do we expect to develop our country? How do we expect to mitigate 
problems when a major power station ... has to be built? We have to bring 
artisans from Malaysia and other countries whilst we are sitting with 
loads and loads of unemployment. How are we going to address those 
problems if we do not invest largely in education and training? (Inter- 
view, COSATU official, 22 November 2018) 


A sequential form of analysis, linking private gains to public good, was raised in 
all four countries, including through arguments that universities need to pro- 
duce graduates committed to advancing the good of society through their pro- 
fessional work. In this form, the argument also suggested universities needed to 
develop knowledge that contributes to society, addressing historical injustices 
such as colonialism. Community engagement was seen as a necessary part of 
quality education and the university achieving this public-good role. An official 
from the South African Department of Science and Technology argued: 


The [rural] university should have programmes on monitoring water 
throughout the year ... You can’t be doing work on things that are not con- 
tributing to development. ... You focus on local issues and through the 
local issues you deal with international issues because those issues could 
be relevant elsewhere. You begin to go national and global. (Department 
of Science and Technology interview, 1 December 2018) 


This sense that universities’ missions should be to contribute to solving local 
and national problems was articulated in a number of the interviews in all four 
countries and is one of the most common formulations of how quality higher 
education realises a form of public good. 
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But a different formulation of this relationship suggested that higher edu- 
cation needs to co-construct ideas of the public good and quality with differ- 
ent constituencies in local, national, and global communities of practice and 
critique. For some, particularly in South Africa, the concept of Ubuntu,* which 
has been applied to higher education (Letseka, 2012; Oviawe, 2016; Waghid, 
2018), was linked to an expanded notion of quality. 

This sense of using higher education as a setting to reformulate ideas of 
the public good, either critically, or through forms of practice, was raised in 
interviews across the four countries. However, local conditions meant that this 
co-construction sometimes was linked to very local struggles over resources, 
management, classroom practice, or approaches to student support. For exam- 
ple, students interviewed in Nigeria criticised the limited numbers and lack of 
preparation of lecturers, while the issue of decolonisation of the curriculum 
was a key concern in South Africa. 

The claim that quality means co-construction of the public good could be 
seen as implying that quality education is not only measured intrinsically on 
academic standards or criteria internal to disciplines, but also in terms of what 
education can cultivate that is for society’s betterment. Some reasoned that 
academic standards can in part be informed by this. The student representa- 
tive council president of a university of technology in South Africa argued that 
one of the problems of the university was that 


[t]he current system keeps knowledge essentially at the top. The doors 
to higher education have been opened, but the highest dropout rate is 
young black students from disadvantaged backgrounds. When we talk 
about free higher education and what #Fees Must Fall is fighting for, we 
need students from townships and villages who can go back and tackle 
the issues, where it is very real to them, it’s not just hypothetical. (Inter- 
view, 4 May 2018) 


The COSATU representative emphasised the need for ‘relevant’ research that 
improves peoples’ lives and for better communication of research findings, 
thus linking quality, public good, relevance, and public engagement. Here, uni- 
versity quality, autonomy, and public good co-construct each other. In these 
interpretations, the notion of quality extends considerably beyond what is 
learned and taught in universities, offering a wide terrain for putting Target 4.3 
into practice in a direction that is oriented toward public good. 

What these views of quality do not tell us, however, is how we would know 
whether or not a university is contributing in this way, or if its graduates are, 
and how measuring these aspects could or should be related to criteria within 
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bodies of knowledge and the conduct of research (Muller, 2000; Young, 2008). 
There are also thorny issues about university autonomy. For example, some 
respondents saw aspects of quality as potentially highly compromised by 
the relationships and prescripts put in place in some private higher educa- 
tion institutions. Other interviewees emphasised similar concerns around the 
nature of the relationship between universities and governments. 

A key feature emerging from the analysis of the data across the four coun- 
tries was quality as a feature of collective possibility, not only of individual 
advancement. Widening participation in higher education could be a force for 
public and private transformation, including democratisation and personal 
and economic growth. But a small university system could also serve a state 
concerned with social services and improving the well-being of all in the soci- 
ety through the graduates it develops and the research it conducts. However, 
higher education, regardless of the size of the sector, can also contribute to 
the formation of elites and the practices that sustain them, and so acceler- 
ate corrosive forms of differentiation between social groups. Thus, what is co- 
constructed by a quality higher education system may be public bad, just as 
much as public good. Higher education can reproduce inequalities and argu- 
ably has done so throughout the world. This issue also surfaces in the text of 
SDG Target 4.3, around what meanings attach to the idea of affordable univer- 
sity education. 


4 Access to Affordable University Education 


Access and affordability are complex concepts which, like quality and pub- 
lic good, need to be understood in relation to particular contexts. What does 
affordable university education mean, and is it compatible with universal or 
even rising access to higher education in countries that have not managed to 
adequately fund universal primary education? Target 4.3 suggests affordability 
is a facet of quality but does not make clear whether university education is 
to be affordable for individuals, countries, or communities. Under what terms 
of social contract and evaluation of public good are these assessments made? 
The inclusion of affordability in Target 4.3 is laudable, as it challenges the 
idea that university education is only a private good for those who can afford 
it. However, more and more countries are shifting to ‘user fees’ for university 
education, which place affordability under scrutiny. For some, this is a result of 
neo-liberal policy orientations and the shift away from universal, free service 
provision, but for all countries, funding mass higher education is a very differ- 
ent fiscal prospect compared to funding a small, elite higher education sector 
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(Barr, 2004; Marginson, 2016). As the numbers of students accessing university 
education grows, funding becomes an area of difficulty and sometimes of cri- 
sis. One response to this has been the emergence of private institutions, partly 
due to increased demand for higher education and partly because higher edu- 
cation is a growing economic sector in its own right. In many countries, gov- 
ernments are implementing policies that are making higher education more 
and more expensive for individuals, although the extent of individual contri- 
butions and the mechanisms for individual payment differ between countries 
(Biffl & Issac, 2002; Johnston, 2004). There is no easy policy solution to the 
problem of how much higher education should be funded from a country’s 
public purse, and how else it should be funded. 

Yet, the public-good role of universities cannot be separated from public 
access. In interviews in all four countries, key informants, most notably stu- 
dents, argued that a public good is a good that is publicly provided. As soon 
as higher education is treated as a commodity, it is more accessible to some 
members of the public than others. According to a South African trade union 
representative, a decommodification of higher education was needed in order 
both to achieve access and ensure that universities are serving the public: 


If we roll back the markets, most of the issues that are derived from edu- 
cation can be accessed by the society. Almost everything is in the hands 
of the markets and there is a huge danger with that. (Interview, COSATU 
official, 22 November 2018) 


Other informants argued that when university education is treated as a com- 
modity, knowledge is produced to advance the interests of the market, and 
students become clients or customers purchasing services or products. The 
public-good aspect of quality associated with higher education was bound up 
with understanding knowledge and pedagogic relationships, not the notion of 
commodity. This suggests it is necessary to think about the co-construction of 
the notions of quality education as a public good, together with public provi- 
sion of de-commodified knowledge, funded by the state, for example, through 
progressive tax regimes. However, this may be problematic in the African con- 
text (Allais, 2018a; Cloete, 2016; Jansen, 2017; Motala, Vally, & Maharaj, 2018). 
One issue raised in the literature is fiscal erosion, which is apparent through- 
out Africa, both where university education is free and where it is not. The vice 
chancellor of a historically black university in a rural location in South Africa 
noted that while the public-good role of a university required widening access, 
the rapid expansion of the university he worked in had placed enormous bur- 
dens on institutional infrastructure, funding, student-staff ratios, and course 
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quality. Similar comments were made by interviewees in the other countries, 
who stated that public higher education is underfunded, which, in the context 
of the levels of growth that have taken place, has had serious consequences 
for institutions and what they are able to provide. These comments indicate 
that access is not simply a matter of enrolment and that a key aspect of access 
requires posing the question: access to what? The social contract around pub- 
lic access to quality university education raises questions about affordability 
for institutions as well as individuals. 

Informants in all four countries argued that those who benefit from higher 
education must pay for it. Thus, a view was expressed, linking affordability 
with individual benefits, and by implication, individual benefits with national 
development. For some, public access, as suggested in Target 4.3, meant a fee- 
based system. Some saw imposing fees as compatible with expanding access, 
as long as there is sufficient financial support for those who need it. 

Wider meanings of access were posited by informants, including epistemo- 
logical access and forms of access that challenged and transformed injustice. 
For example, a trade unionist in South Africa argued that access entailed exam- 
ining university entrance criteria, which, in their current form, undermined an 
inclusive idea of the public good. 

A further refinement on ideas of access was articulated, casting affordability 
as more of a set of social issues in which money, time, and relationships of care 
were implicated. This was expressed in all four countries where informants 
emphasised that universities needed to be decent places to work and study, 
and only under such conditions could they provide settings to foster public 
debate and build connections with an immediate geographic community. 
Gender-based violence on campus was raised as a serious concern in all four 
countries. Interviewees noted that universities are more likely to have higher 
levels of gender-based violence than the wider society because of the power 
relations between students and staff: 


Where else do you have those levels of power relations and those num- 
bers? That unequal power relationship is magnified in this setting. For 
those universities that have residences there is global research that they 
present victim situations. You live in the space. If you are young you might 
not know the boundaries, you don’t understand issues around consent. ... 
Even the boundaries between lecturers and students are not well under- 
stood on both sides. We have never had a complaint yet but there are 
students who have offered sexual favours for marks. There are lecturers 
who offer marks for sexual favours. (Interview, university gender equity 
officer, South Africa, 25 July 2018) 
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So, the power that a professor has over a student is an intense power, 
it’s a power to define what happens for the rest of your life. It’s extreme 
levels of power and being able to understand those kinds of powers and 
being able to deconstruct them and being able to make very clear choices 
about who is allowed to exercise that kind of power, right? Because as I 
said, it kills a student to be in an institution where the people who have 
a choice on whether you succeed or not in life are then abusive of that 
power and are allowed to be. (Interview, South African civil society activ- 
ist, 22 November 2018) 


A number of respondents in all four countries argued for the need to culti- 
vate universities as places where public debate takes place to nurture cultural 
goods and public intellectuals. But, in contrast to this ideal, others pointed out 
that many universities are gated communities which exclude the public: 


If you can’t access the university physically then ... how are you going 
to do that? It must be a meeting place for people and ideas. (Interview, 
South African higher education researcher 6, 22 March 2018) 


Stakeholders reasoned that it is difficult for universities to serve their immedi- 
ate community when it is hard for members of a community to walk onto a 
campus. In South Africa, university leaders claim that they have fenced their 
campuses to protect staff and students from crime and violence pervasive 
in South Africa, an issue which is also of concern, to differing degrees, in the 
other countries. Some interviewees suggested that the status of a university 
was often signalled by its landscaped grounds and controlled access. But this 
too highlights the question of access to what, taking us back to the previous 
discussions on quality, and suggests other ways in which people can ‘access’ 
higher education, even if not through enrolment for degree or diploma pro- 
grammes. So, for example, a student representative in South Africa suggested 
that his university contributes to the public good through the involvement of 
its management, particularly the vice chancellor, in the developmental and 
municipal issues of the town in which it is located. Some informants expressed 
a notion of engagement with the immediate material needs of the local com- 
munity. In other words, access is not only immediate presence, but takes medi- 
ated forms, particularly sensitive to locale. 

Access to higher education concerns the relationships between different 
levels of education systems. A common theme in the interviews across all the 
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countries was that education needs to be improved at all levels — and that lack 
of quality schooling is a major threat to the viability of universities, including 
access, affordability, and quality. Quality primary and secondary education are 
central conditions of possibility for quality higher education. It is not surpris- 
ing that a number of informants across the four countries talked of the need to 
fix schooling as a key to improving university education: 


When I hear about the crisis in our schooling, ... many of those teachers 
were produced in the last 20 years. So, why are we having the same prob- 
lems in our schools? Why can’t our children read properly? And it’s not 
rocket science. Why are we having the kind of abuse of girls and women 
in our schools? Why are girls feeling unsafe in our schools? All of those 
issues, tell me? ... What kind of teaching profession are we producing? ... 
[T]he same can be asked of other professions. (Interview, higher educa- 
tion researcher 1, 5 March 2018) 


An expert on schooling in South Africa argued that universities are not able to 
do their jobs because they are finishing the job that the primary and secondary 
schooling system did not do because of inadequate teaching. A student leader 
echoed this, suggesting that the crisis in basic education is one of the contrib- 
uting factors to the crisis in higher education: 


You guys in universities are privileged already; our basic education is 
crumbling. ... We are privileged at university level; our basic education 
is my biggest concern. We are losing so many potential young people 
because of infrastructure in basic education, quality ... in basic educa- 
tion. (Interview, student leader at a small-town, historically white univer- 
sity, 1 December 2017) 


In sum, the assumption in SDG Target 4.3 is that access to university education 
is about individual access, and that this is seen to be affordable by individu- 
als, households, institutions, or nations. Target 4.b confirms this relationship 
with its stress on increasing the number of scholarships. Our research shows 
how access to quality university education is associated by some with ideas 
of inclusion and equity. This resonates with wider ideas about what is public, 
what is good, and how decommodification, conditions of work, and engage- 
ment with local needs are key dimensions of understanding equalities and 
inclusion. 
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The interviews conducted with key informants shed light on some of the com- 
plexities of the meanings of affordability, access, and quality in higher educa- 
tion. But, as many commentators note, the indicators for Target 4.3 close down 
rather than illuminate these complexities, nuances, and perceptions of public 
good and collective possibility (King, 2017; McCowan, 2018; Unterhalter, 2019). 
Target 4.3 is currently to be evaluated by three indicators (UNGA, 2015, p. 17): 
4.3.1. Participation rate of youth and adults in formal and non-formal edu- 
cation and training in the last 12-months, by sex; 
4.3.2. Gross enrolment ratio for tertiary education by sex; 
4.3.3. Participation in technical-vocational programmes (15-24 years old), 
by sex. 
These indicators suggest that the expansion of enrolment is the most neces- 
sary development to capture some of the ‘sense’ of Target 4.3. But many ele- 
ments of the focus of the target — on inclusion, affordability, and quality — are 
missed. None of the three indicators deals with quality. A criticism of the GER 
for tertiary education is that it is not sensitive to the age range of people par- 
ticipating in higher education, focusing on participation within the postsec- 
ondary school age range of a population. So, this measure does not effectively 
illuminate what role access to university is playing for different demographics, 
which is linked to histories of inequality. Existing metrics are not measuring 
the intersections of inequalities or the forms of intervention needed to secure 
equity. 

To attempt to start filling these gaps, our project has proposed a dashboard 
of indicators through which the complexities and nuances raised by stakehold- 
ers can be made visible. It works as a visual representation of the components 
of our indicators ‘at-a-glance. This helps to better capture the public-good 
character of universities by embedding the indicators in as much context as 
possible. A dashboard offers a practical way of looking at data across countries, 
as well as of organising qualitative and quantitative data in a meaningful way. 

In developing the dashboard, we have drawn on an evaluation of existing 
quantitative metrics and analysis of the qualitative data we collected. The 
interview data were coded in terms of the main ideas of stakeholders regard- 
ing higher education and the public good. These ideas included the following: 
higher education is only a public good under certain conditions (e.g., when 
there is a conducive social contract); the public good is strongly bound to the 
idea of a public sphere(s) and that the university constructs these spaces (e.g., 
through the advancement of cultural and social goods); higher education for 
the public good serves the needs of society at large (e.g., by advancing human 
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development); and there are private and public benefits to higher education, 
although the private can sometimes be interwoven with the public. In terms of 
these views from stakeholders, conditions that enable or hinder the capacity 
of institutions to contribute to the public good — the conditions of possibil- 
ity — were identified from the data. Some were explicit, and others implicit. 
These conditions were either ‘external’ — relating to the necessary conditions 
in society but outside of the higher education sector in order to facilitate the 
public-good role of universities — or ‘internal’ — relating only to the conditions 
necessary in the higher education sector. Some conditions of possibility were 
characterised as both internal and external. 

Figure 6.1 provides an illustration of the proposed public-good dashboard. 
The first conceptual consideration is a distinction between the intrinsic and 
the instrumental public-good roles of higher education taken from the litera- 
ture (Unterhalter et al., 2018). The intrinsic refers to the value of education as 
an end in itself and the experience of education for its own sake, while the 
instrumental has to do with higher education’s value as a socially responsive 
institution. The interview data were organised using codes related to one of 


Intrinsic Public-Good Roles 


Funding and provision Deliberative space 


eGross enrolment ratio Level of funding (percent of Academic freedom 
*Completion and throughput GDP and of government *Appointment of officials 
rates expenditure) Representation (governing 
Disaggregation: gender, *Balance of public/private councils etc.) 
race/ethnicity; socioeconomic funding eStudent participation 
background; rural/urban *Disparities between institutions *Dialogical pedagogy 
*Balance between public and eStudent/staff ratio 
private enrolments *Staff profile 
*Stratification Disciplinary spread 


Instrumental PublicGood Roles 


Graduate destinations Knowledge production Community engagement 


eRates of employment, types of eResearch activity Number and type of outreach 
employment, public and private Publications (Web of Science/ projects 
sectors Scopus) eCommunity representation in 
Social enterprise/ National/local/open access university bodies 
entrepreneurship/other publications *Availability of courses for public 
destinations ¢Number of researchers per Public communication of 
Disaggregation by social group million population research 
eTax contribution *Concentration/diffusion of eCommunity use of university 
eIncome inequalities knowledge production facilities 
Political participation and civic 
engagement 


FIGURE 6.1 Dashboard for a public-good indicator 
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the two, although some stakeholders viewed the intrinsic and instrumental 
roles as overlapping and/or sometimes inseparable. 

Also emerging from the literature and considered in the dashboard is 
McCowan’s (2016a) framework for access, which uses three dimensions to 
open up the question, access to what? These are ‘availability’, which refers to 
the capacity of institutions to absorb incoming students (ie., sufficient places 
so that all members of society who so desire, and who have a minimum level 
of preparation, can participate in higher education); ‘accessibility, referring to 
which groups can access higher education, and how academic performance 
tests and tuition fees become the mechanisms determining who gets into 
university; and lastly, ‘horizontality’, which is concerned with stratification 
in higher education and hierarchies of prestige and quality between universi- 
ties — where disadvantaged students are confined to lower quality institutions. 

Out of these categories arise the six indicators displayed in Figure 6.1, 
labelled either intrinsic or instrumental, to make up the public-good dash- 
board. They cover access, funding and provision, deliberative space, graduate 
destinations, knowledge production, and community engagement. These cat- 
egories are taken from the literature defining the key pathways through which 
higher education contributes to the public good in society as well as the views 
of stakeholders in the four African countries studied. 

Only some of the indicators suggested by interviewed stakeholders can be 
incorporated into the dashboard, given the information resources currently 
available. Benchmarking tools relating to community engagement exist. Based 
on institutional data, these include the Higher Education Funding Council for 
England’s regional benchmarking tool, the Russell Groups’ Higher Education 
Community Engagement Tool in the UK, the Carnegie Foundation’s Docu- 
mentation Framework (2008) in the US, and the tool under development by 
the Conference on Community Engagement in Higher Education through the 
Council on Higher Education and the Joint Education Trust in South Africa 
(Olowu, 2012). Based on these kinds of tools for community engagement, we 
can see the possibility of including a ‘deliberative space’ indicator and asking 
institutions to self-report on that area. The ‘deliberative space’ overlaps con- 
ceptually with stakeholders’ general view of the public sphere as involving 
critical dialogue not only within the university itself, but at what stakeholders 
call the ‘popular level’ (i.e., the community). 

The dashboard under development is only a starting point to begin iden- 
tifying the elements of access to quality higher education that serves a wider 
social transformation agenda. Our intention is not to suggest that this public- 
good indicator is exhaustive or without problems, but to contribute to thinking 
about strengthening sDG Target 4.3. 
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The question of measuring SDGs remains high on the agendas of many, so 
much so that the Times Higher Education (THE ) World University Rankings are in 
the process of developing an sDG ranking system. The aim will be to assess uni- 
versities’ contributions to the sDGs. Metrics currently being explored include 
the number of graduates in health professions, the proportion of women in 
senior academic positions, and policies and practices regarding employment 
security (Bothwell, 2018). While this may look like a step forward in measuring 
the social justice role of universities, it is likely to present problems similar to 
those associated with previous THE rankings — not least because it remains 
a ranking system. Unlike the forthcoming THE SDG metrics, the dashboard 
under development through our research project is not a ranking system, but 
an assemblage of information that can be used by institutions and national 
planning systems. So, despite many possible limitations, including limited 
availability and reliability of data, the need to explore counterfactuals to exam- 
ine the nature of contextual variables and formations of conditions of pos- 
sibility, we suggest the dashboard can make a contribution toward new ways 
of measuring the previously unmeasured in higher education. As such it can 
help crystallise goals to which national systems of higher education can aspire. 


6 Conclusion 


Two important insights emerge from our research on higher education quality, 
access, and affordability in relation to the spG Target 4.3 framework. 

The first is that quality education in relation to the public-good role of uni- 
versities requires movement away from an individualist focus toward the com- 
mon good, to approach quality in higher education in terms of universities’ 
contribution to wider society. The phrasing of Target 4.3, concerning ‘equal 
access of all women and men to affordable quality higher education, allows 
for an interpretation that excludes this socially located sense of access to the 
benefits of institutions. The target can be interpreted to mean that the primary 
purpose of all universities is to ensure access — narrowly understood as enrol- 
ment — for all. But striving for this simplistic and individualistic goal has raised 
serious funding problems for most countries and could undermine other cru- 
cial roles through which universities contribute to society and which the wider 
framing of SDG 4 implies. 

The analysis emerging from the data we collected highlights that higher 
education is an intrinsic good, and one that all nations should strive to provide. 
But what was stressed is that it is not only or even primarily an intrinsic indi- 
vidual good. We suggest that expanding higher education participation rates 
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will not jumpstart social development. Education is a goal of social develop- 
ment, but in the absence of economic development, if university education 
becomes unaffordable, wider social development goals are placed in jeopardy. 

Our findings make apparent that achieving quality higher education is 
linked to a range of contextual processes. In many interviews, stakeholders 
raised different conditions of possibility for higher education to serve the pub- 
lic good, and hence to be evaluated as quality. If we think of quality in terms of 
the public good, the conditions of possibility show how we can achieve quality 
education by suggesting what conditions need to be in place for higher educa- 
tion, whatever the form of access, to contribute to the public good. 

The second insight is that this approach to quality in higher education 
implies measuring outputs of education somewhat differently from conven- 
tional metrics. Measurements of quality that simply tally the number of gradu- 
ates produced do not reveal the significance of graduation and how graduates 
might contribute to a form of public good. Our proposed dashboard suggests 
indicators more in line with the roles for higher education associated with 
inclusion and equality. 

Our discussion suggests interpreting Target 4.3 through the lens of the over- 
arching SDG 4 goal with its stress on inclusion, equality, and lifelong learning, 
drawing out their public-good dimensions, rather than through a narrow mesh 
of indicators that highlight only individual access and participation. Given 
the many vested interests associated with an ‘individual advantage’ reading 
of access and inclusion, we consider this may well be one of the most con- 
tested issues in relation to the sDG targets. The insights we have reported from 
research in four African countries suggest that co-constructions of quality, 
inclusion, and equity in higher education are both desirable and possible. 


Notes 


1 The chapter draws on research conducted as part of the ESRC, Newton Fund, NRF- 
funded project ‘Higher Education, Inequality and the Public Good: A Study in Four 
African Countries’. We are grateful to our fellow researchers Christine Adu-Yeboah, 
Samuel Fongwa, Jibrin Ibrahim, Tristan McCowan, Louise Morley, Mthobisi Ndaba, 
Siphelo Ngcwangu, Ibrahim Oanda, and Moses Oketch for the discussions and 
insight that have been associated with our three years of work together collecting 
and analysing data and developing a perspective on issues relating to inequalities 
and the public good that have informed our reflection on SDG 4 in this chapter. 

2 In the citations from interviews below, we distinguish between academic staff rep- 
resentatives and academic experts who research higher education. 
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3 UNESCO defines this as the total enrolment in tertiary education, regardless of age, 
expressed as a percentage of the total population of the five-year age group follow- 
ing on from secondary school leaving. This age group may differ in different coun- 
tries but is usually around 18 to 22 years. All data cited in this paragraph are drawn 
from the UNESCO Institute for Statistics, http://uis.unesco.org, accessed 15 February 
2018. 

4 Ubuntu is a concept used to capture the sense that ‘I am because we are’, which is 
central particularly to sub-Saharan African ethics and morality. The gist of Ubuntu 
is the connectedness and collaborations in human relationships, so that human- 
ity is defined by the interconnections and relationships one has with other peo- 
ple. Ubuntu originates from the proverbial expressions in Sotho languages, ‘Motho 
ke motho ka batho babang’ or in Nguni languages, ‘Umuntu ngumuntu ngabantu’ 
(Letseka, 2012; Le Grange, 2012), translated as ‘a person is a person through their 
relationship to others’ (Swanson, 2015, p. 34; Mboti, 2015, p. 127; Metz & Gaie, 2010, 
p. 275). Ubuntu can be understood as trying to capture a communitarian essence of 
what it is to be human. 


CHAPTER 7 


Education for All Open for Business? Public Goods 
vs. Private Profits 


Alexandra Draxler 


1 Introduction 


Sustainable Development Goal (sDG) 4 and its related targets (UNGA, 2015b) 
contain admirable commitments, although many specifics about what it will 
take to fulfil them must be hammered out over time and according to context. 
However, as analysts have pointed out, there are contradictory underlying phi- 
losophies in the goals and supporting documents, so that what is left unsaid 
will be a significant influence as partners make their decisions going forward 
(Wulff, 2017; VanderDussen Toukan, 2017; Kumi et al., 2014). The Education 
2030 Declaration (World Education Forum, 2015) goes part of the way in spell- 
ing out the respective roles of the public and private sectors, but those roles are 
formulated somewhat inconsistently. The Declaration makes mention in six 
places of the crucial role of the state in regulating various aspects of education. 
On the other hand, the private sector is given a metaphorical seat at the pub- 
lic policy table throughout, similar to the overall 2030 SDG agenda, positing 
contradictory expectations about the role of business in the education sector. 
For example, the assumption that embedding market-based value judgements 
into goals for the future of humanity will not corrupt the latter is unproven. 
The assumption, which is repeated several times in Goal 17, that private fund- 
ing will contribute substantially to filling any financing gap, is also unproven. 
Finally, the assumption that all potential partners will embrace inclusive pub- 
lic policies by contributing to equity is likewise unproven. 

Target 4.1! is unambiguous about the commitment to provide free and equi- 
table education for all at both primary and secondary levels, system-wide tasks 
for which the vast majority of private entities are structurally uncommitted 
and unsuited. 

On the basis of both the underlying philosophical contradictions embed- 
ded in the goals, including Goal 4, and the probable practical consequences 
of increased private sector involvement in the provision of basic education, 
this chapter will examine some of the hidden benefits to the private sector 
that are embedded in the goals, and the way in which for-profit provision of 
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education is likely both to distort the goals’ stated objectives and hamper their 
achievement. 

While it can be legitimately pointed out that for-profit education in 
developing countries is a tiny fraction of education supply, there is evidence 
(Steiner-Khamsi & Draxler, 2018) that market ideology is permeating public 
policy and action beyond the limited market-based institutions (Stiglitz, 2018). 
Similarly, the ‘data revolution’ for stimulating and benchmarking progress 
toward meeting the sDG goals will undoubtedly have the effect of steering 
policy and public management in directions that can easily be measured. We 
saw this with the Education for All (EFA) process (Riddell, 2007). As technol- 
ogy becomes a larger part of the education landscape, it would be disingenu- 
ous to imagine that policymakers would not look to the budget for teachers 
to find the funds to cover the additional investments needed. Finally, equity 
can only be assured by public authorities and a watchful citizenry. Market- 
based solutions are at best complements to public goods but cannot assure 
them. 

Both development assistance and national public spending for education 
have declined over recent years and will likely continue to do so. Meeting the 
education targets would, on the contrary, require greatly increased spending, 
and the implication of both the agenda and background documents is that 
the private sector is expected to make up much of the financing gap (UNGA, 
2015; International Commission on Financing Global Education Opportunity 
[Education Commission], 2016). Meanwhile, as David Archer and Tanvir Mun- 
tasim point out in Chapter 8, the private sector is focused principally on educa- 
tion supply as a business opportunity worth some US$4.4 trillion. There is no 
documented plan for substantial independent private financing of education 
that would contribute to the benchmarks of national spending. Since, histori- 
cally, private investment in public education depends substantially on public 
subsidy (Colclough, 1996), and there is no evidence that this will change in the 
future, the potential for distortion of the goal through capture of public funds 
by private entities is real (Lewin, 2013). 

The implied financing partnerships between public and private sectors laid 
outin the 2030 Agendaand the Addis Ababa Action Agenda (including for reach- 
ing the targets of Goal 4) are not only unrealistic but worrying in their assump- 
tion that the two sectors both prioritise the common good of all (UNGA, 20152, 
2015b). It goes without saying that governments and business have structurally 
different priorities, and while there are exceptions, as a rule these priorities do 
not seamlessly mesh into ‘win-win’ situations (Murgatroyd & Sahlberg, 2016). To 
adapt Stiglitz’s image, the convergence of globalisation, technology, and mar- 
ket liberalisation has put the growth of inequality on steroids (Stiglitz, 2018), 
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and this trend can only be fuelled as more and more private actors influence 
policy and action. 

An example of convergence of interest but divergence of objectives is the 
push toward early childhood care and education (ECCE) expressed in Target 4.2. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UN, 1948) states the right to free 
elementary and fundamental education. It would be naive in the extreme not 
to acknowledge that the fact that since ECCE is not explicitly mentioned as 
free, the business opportunity for expanding private and for-profit preprimary 
education has contributed to the motivation of private sector entities to be 
extremely supportive of ECCE. How they will contribute to the target, besides 
focussing on families with the means to pay for ECCE, is less clear. 

This chapter looks at three interlocking ways by which the education goal 
and targets will be vulnerable because of the implicit assumption that motiva- 
tions of both the public and private sectors will converge. The vulnerabilities 
will likely be expressed in unmet financial needs, distortion of spending for 
programmes, projects that cannot go to scale, and capture of public funds to 
support privately conceived innovations that do not have equity as their core 
objective. Many private sector entities have been determinedly promoting 
policies and practices that are primarily aimed at generating new markets and 
profits, and only incidentally, if at all, contributing to free and equitable educa- 
tion for all. While the spGs themselves contain many references to the central 
role of the public sector in education for all, the supporting documents and 
institutions hedge their bets by referring frequently and insistently to things 
like the ‘unprecedented range of public & private parties in policy creation 
and implementation’ (OECD, 2017b). The door is everywhere open for business 
(Kumi et al., 2014). 

The three interlocking policy trends, promoted heavily by market-oriented 
interests are: 

— promotion of technology as a corrective for deficiencies in contemporary 
teaching and learning; 

— internationally designed, standardised benchmarking and monitoring of 
learning processes and outcomes; and 

— tolerance and/or encouragement of for-profit provision of both compulsory 
and noncompulsory education. 

Each of these has its place in well-conceived and regulated education systems 

that aim for free and equitable education for all. But they can also engender 

perverse effects that challenge system-wide success of SDG 4. Many of the side 

effects of market-based reforms of public services, including education, take 

decades to emerge and then decades to correct. 
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Capture of public policy and funding (national and international), pur- 
portedly in the name of choice, efficiency and measurability distorts public 
spending, increases inequality, and progressively guts public education as it 
simultaneously subsidises corporate profit. The three interlocking trends seem 
to constitute a perfect storm for both progressively weakening the public sec- 
tor and reinforcing the hold of private actors on education policies and the 
public purse. 

The pressure to privatise significant portions of education policy and deliv- 
ery, exemplified by the triad above, is gaining strength in many countries in 
the Global South, including for example Argentina, Brazil, India, Kenya, Libe- 
ria, Pakistan, and Peru (Verger, Fontdevila, & Zancajo, 2016), following a model 
heavily promoted in a handful of OECD countries and accompanied by aggres- 
sive lobbying by corporations and market-oriented philanthropies (Barkan, 
2011; Martens, 2017). Many corporations describe education as one of the last 
lucrative economic activities that has not yet been fully mined (Gutstein, 2012; 
Verger et al., 2016). When Rupert Murdoch gave his speech, Education: The Last 
Frontier, to a forum in Paris, his vision was of a massive influx of technology 
into education processes (Murdoch, 2011). That, of course, is the gold standard 
for generating profit: standardisation and high volume. 

A narrative of generalised failure of public education (Murgatroyd & Sahl- 
berg, 2016; Stevenson & Wood, 2013) is used to prop up the unproven claim that 
market-based reforms can do better to improve access, quality, and efficiency 
overall. Following the view by some decision-makers and users of education 
that education is a positional rather than a public good, there is a real and 
widespread demand for ever-increasing echelons of private education and pri- 
vate tutoring for some parts of the population. 

Standardisation of testing and therefore of classroom processes does not 
of itself improve learning, rather it eventually impoverishes scope, diversity, 
and pertinence of learning (Archer, 2014). It is, however, convenient and profit- 
able for corporations. International benchmarking has high opportunity costs 
and negligible proven benefits for individual learners. The widespread use of 
technology in classrooms has not demonstrated cost-effectiveness in learning 
(Glewwe & Krafft, 2014) so much as its lucrative nature for technology indus- 
tries. Recent funding trends and donor policies are resulting in backtracking 
from the objective of free universal basic education toward a model that shifts 
costs to households who are willing or constrained to pay. 

Over the last few years, a rich and informative body of scholarly analy- 
sis has emerged on the subject of private sector involvement in education, 
which is called variously, privatisation, marketisation, the global education 
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reform movement (GERM), and the global education industry, among others 
(Verger et al., 2016; Barkan, 2018; Aslam, Rawal, & Saeed, 2017; Steiner-Khamsi 
& Draxler, 2018). This chapter's purpose is to use a summary overview of the 
topic to attempt to tease out what marketisation may mean for progress toward 
SDGS. 

As with privatisation of other public services, perverse effects are not imme- 
diate but build up over time. In countries such as the usa and the UK, where 
market-based reforms go back to the 1980s, there is ample research about 
negative side effects: inequality in spending and outcomes is growing, teacher 
disaffection is high, and teacher shortages are widespread. 

The subject of market-based reform of education is highly ideologically 
fraught and, in the end, places in opposition two different philosophies on the 
purpose of education. These opposing philosophies exist uneasily side-by-side 
in the spGs (VanderDussen Toukan, 2017). The shift in power relationships 
between governments and nonstate actors, which is currently accelerating, 
will threaten the optimistic assumption that with good will all actors can work 
together for a better educational world. 


2 Some Side Effects of Learner-Centred Philosophies of Education 


During the 1960s, two very different visions of education converged on a key 
belief, which is that teachers are significant obstacles to needed evolutions in 
education. Philosophers such as Bourdieu (1970), Freire (1970), Illich (1971), 
and Reimer (1971) claimed that schooling and teachers contribute to perpetu- 
ating social reproduction, inequality, and submissiveness. For these thinkers, 
reworking education processes to pass on to learners more initiative and con- 
trol was therefore logically the only path to individual empowerment, libera- 
tion from a conservative past, and creation of social mobility. 

Human capital theorists (Becker, 1993; Schultz, 1961) and subsequent advo- 
cates of an economically utilitarian conception of education also saw teach- 
ers as obstacles rather than mediators for progress, but from a different angle. 
For them, since education processes focused on practical outcomes and the 
creation of human capital for mainly economic ends, one necessarily should 
look at free human interaction in classrooms with suspicion. In this view, 
teacher-controlled pedagogy seemed to be the frail and random element of the 
learning process. The logical shift to making education more predictable and 
therefore closer to manufacturing in nature would necessarily involve inter- 
vening in teacher autonomy. The fact that stricter controls could also reduce 
the required level of qualifications, and therefore costs, was not always openly 
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acknowledged as a desirable by-product of reform. Following on this logic, 
with learning evaluated increasingly as a ‘set of distinct, measurable compe- 
tencies;, teachers can be reduced to being ‘deliverers of agreed upon curricu- 
lum’ (Murgatroyd & Sahlberg, 2016, p. 3). 

These two threads obviously run through very different ideological visions 
of education. They nevertheless seem each to have contributed to an implicit 
contemporary position that the outcomes of education are principally the 
responsibility of the individual teacher and learner. On the one hand, shifting 
responsibility toward individuals can indeed be viewed as a form of liberation 
from hierarchical and conformist governance mechanisms, which has long 
been the mainstream view of philosophers of education, including the radi- 
cal philosophers of the 1960s and 1970s. However, the same shift can facilitate 
putting too much responsibility, and even blame, on teachers and learners for 
inequalities of achievement that are directly attributable to factors outside 
the school system, such as socioeconomic status, financing, health, segrega- 
tion, language of instruction, and so on. Calls for individualised learning have 
arrived simultaneously in many countries with the use of standardised tests 
to measure competencies, which limit the impact of individualisation. In 
other words, when predictability and measurability in the learning process are 
judged to be the best guarantors of quality, blame can be assigned for failure to 
meet predefined standards. Inevitably a pernicious hierarchy of winners and 
losers is established, with the losers being the culprits. 

Beginning principally in the United States several decades ago and now 
spreading in both wealthy and poorer countries, the narrative of failing schools 
has developed into a commonly accepted truth (United States, National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education, 1983; Ravitch, 2013; Barkan, 2018). It has 
been used both to shift attention away from the extra-school factors that lead 
to low results and high dropout, and to promote the notion that the solution 
is for parents to be able to shop around for private or public schools deemed 
by them to be preferable, paid for in various ways by public money. This mar- 
ket-based notion of ‘choice’ has been successfully promoted as a method of 
improving education generally, in spite of the fact that there is no evidence 
that this is happening (Musset, 2012). 

So, we are facing tolerance of the Darwinian view that competition and 
a free market will do the education job better than public policies, and that 
success and failure in learning achievement can be explained by individual 
choices and effort. Although simultaneously reducing the agency of teachers 
through more scripted materials and standardising testing could seem to be 
in conflict with individual responsibility, it fits in neatly with the manufactur- 
ing approach whereby processes and outcomes are standardised, and quality 
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control of the line workers (teachers) and the final product (graduates) is a 
process of rejecting items that are dissimilar to the desired result. Hardly coin- 
cidentally, such a view of education also presents the optimum business model 
for supply of services at every level (Davis, 2016). 


3 Technologies in Education 


Since the 1960s, successive technological advances have been touted as pro- 
viding needed solutions for almost every perceived educational problem, 
whether related to inputs, processes, or outcomes. They are proposed as 
means of enhancing access in situations of teacher shortage, freeing learning 
from the constraints of space and time, making learning materials more reli- 
able through standardisation, making evaluations comparable, individualis- 
ing learning, limiting the roles of teachers in the name of eliminating human 
error, across-the-board management, and of course promising cost-effective- 
ness (Draxler & Haddad, 2002). Many of these solutions are conceived along 
the line of manufacturing models, with the technologies enabling a reliable, 
uniform, and predictable outcome, that is, acquisition by learners of a set of 
measurable and predefined skills. The range of products developed and sold 
to schools and universities has been very broad as technologies have evolved: 
radio and ‘interactive’ radio, overhead projectors, various types of recording 
equipment, television, whiteboards, computers, tablets, and smart phones. 
Distance, online, and blended learning have come to occupy a significant place 
in the higher education landscape and are poised to make inroads in basic and 
postbasic education all over the world. 

Based on the self-evident observation that some teachers do not perform 
according to legitimate expectations of time on task, relationships with learn- 
ers, and quality of instruction, the notion of using technologies to compensate 
has appeal. Teacher salaries are by far the principal recurrent cost of educa- 
tion. However, a rich literature of research shows that the principal in-school 
factor influencing learning outcomes is qualified and motivated teachers (EFA 
GMR Team, 2015). Similarly, massive open online courses (MOOCs) and similar 
offerings have dramatically high dropout rates unless they are combined with 
tutoring by humans (Laurillard & Kennedy, 2017). For-profit higher education 
institutions, including virtual ones, use a business model based on reducing 
personnel costs and increasing numbers of students. No studies show long- 
term, across-the-board gains in learning outcomes from the use of technolo- 
gies in classrooms in countries where they are most widely used (OECD, 2016b). 
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Education is one of the last relatively untapped sources of profit for large 
corporations. Historically, education has been a fragmented, labour-intensive 
activity with the main private sector opportunities being infrastructure and 
learning materials in the form of textbooks, While profit can be extracted from 
both, technological progress has opened the possibility of the production 
of huge volumes of standardised learning materials. The education technol- 
ogy market in the US is worth over US$8 billion and growing. With less than 
2% digitisation worldwide, the latest estimate of the worth of the market is 
already US$5.2 trillion (United States, Department of Education Office of Plan- 
ning Evaluation and Policy Development, 2010). 

Although technologies are now ubiquitous in schools and universities in 
wealthy countries, so far, little of the promise has materialised,” and certainly 
educational spending has not gone down (OECD, 2016b). The main beneficiar- 
ies of the boom in the use of technologies in teaching and learning have been 
the producers of the hardware and software. Many of the biggest aid donors 
and contributors to international organisations are also countries with large 
technology industries. Countries have historically provided a significant por- 
tion of aid in a manner that favours their domestic industries, through export 
of goods and services to recipient countries (Nowak-Lehmann et al., 2009). 
Technologies for education are no exception; building of trust and accept- 
ance that technologies will improve learning at an ultimately lower cost in 
aid-recipient countries brings a huge parallel benefit in terms of exports from 
donor countries. 


4 Internationally Standardised Benchmarking of Education 
Processes 


The sDGs quite rightly emphasise the need for data to facilitate informed moni- 
toring and decision-making of progress toward the goals. Indeed, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations created a special group to look at the potential 
and need for data as part of the spG processes (IEAG, 2014). The 232 global 
SDG indicators (UN DESA, 2018a), of which 11 pertain directly to education, 
are all national-level indicators that are useful for measuring progress overall 
but have shortcomings in identifying national and regional disparities, weak 
spots, and decentralised management tools. The need to generate and use 
robust data-based evidence at all levels of education is not in question. None- 
theless, all endeavours have both opportunity costs and perverse outcomes 
or side effects. In this case, the opportunity costs of developing and updating 
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internationally comparable data are likely to be high in the poorest countries, 
effectively prioritising this information over both implementation and other 
needed indicators of quality, inequality, and groups with special needs. 

Similarly, efforts to develop internationally comparable tools of measuring 
learning, such as the Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) 
and now PISA for Development (P1sA-D), the Learning Metrics Task Force, and 
the Early Grade Reading Assessment (EGRA), do not find unanimous favour 
with educators and scholars (Archer, 2014; Gorur, 2016; Sorensen, 2015) pre- 
cisely because of what is seen by some as reductionist approaches that narrow 
curriculum, place heavy burdens on educators, and encourage ranking. Other 
criticisms stem from the top-down nature of the conception of international 
measurement systems, their lack of democratic accountability and pertinence 
in some situations, and finally the often-confidential way in which ranking 
criteria are developed (Andrews et al., 2014). The eye-catching nature of rank- 
ing has been demonstrated to influence education policies as governments 
publicly commit to moving up, but with unclear results on learning (Fischman 
et al., 2019). 

Furthermore, the debate about ownership of large sets of data is not benign. 
Until recently, most internationally comparable data on learning outcomes 
have been publicly generated and publicly owned. However, the collaboration 
of Pearson in the conception and execution of the next round of Pisa could 
be the first stage in an ominous development: private creation and owner- 
ship of international data about students, learning outcomes, and education 
processes. There is also a real danger that the indicators, pleasing as they may 
be internationally, cannot adequately inform policies and practice in national 
contexts (Ahmed, 2014). 

Standardising assessment is only the first stage of internationally standard- 
ising learning that facilitates the generation of reliably comparable data. In 
the US, where standardised multiple-choice testing is both ubiquitous and the 
object of significant dissatisfaction among teachers and parents (Hagopian, 
2014), such assessment has narrowed the curriculum so much that writing is 
barely taught, and an estimated 20% of first-year higher education students 
have to take remedial courses. Many never learn to write properly (Maguire, 
2016). Teaching and learning through highly standardised and scripted meth- 
ods, such as those developed in the US and used by Bridge Academies in 
Kenya, are proudly reported to mean that each child in each school is following 
an identical ‘learning’ process at any given time (Education International and 
Kenya National Union of Teachers, 2016). 

The standardised testing market is lucrative, valued at US$1.7 billion annu- 
ally in the US in 2012 (Chingos, 2012). While in financial terms this sum does 
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not amount to more than several percentage points of education spending in 
the US, for developing countries widespread testing by commercial companies 
would obviously take a bigger proportion of budgets and a substantial finan- 
cial outlay. Nevertheless, standardised testing and the corollary standardisa- 
tion of the curriculum have huge commercial advantages that are now being 
widely pursued beyond OECD countries. The Bridge example is only one of 
many chains? that are now seeking to get footholds in places where demand 
for private education is high and public education is struggling to accommo- 
date every child, let alone improve quality. 

As already mentioned, standardised international data invite ranking, 
which has many possibly pernicious effects. The first is that ranking is the most 
eye-catching aspect of data, and so the one that gets the most public attention. 
As a consequence, it tends to take on priority status with decision-makers. 
Another is that ranking of schools and universities has the opposite effect of 
improving performance: those with information and means flock to the highly 
ranked institutions, reinforcing and often adding to inequality (Andrews, 
2016). 


5 Marketisation 


All international agreements and bodies since the creation of the United 
Nations and Bretton Woods institutions followed the lead and direction of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights on education, directing school edu- 
cation to be not only free but a prime responsibility of governments.* How- 
ever, about 30 years ago, a notion began to gain traction (Draxler, 2008) that 
the private sector, including corporations, has strong potential to contribute 
to education policy, management, and financing, and therefore to contribute 
to meeting the goals and targets of the Jomtien agreement (World Confer- 
ence on Education for All, 1990) and now the spGs. The entry point was the 
seemingly obvious requirement to diversify and amplify sources of financing 
to achieve universal education. Reinforcement came from neoliberal econom- 
ics that revere market principles and excoriate government regulation and 
control. Meanwhile public-private partnerships (PPPs) in the public works of 
developing countries, essentially a disguised form of public borrowing (Hall, 
2015), became widespread in OECD countries and was gradually promoted 
by bilateral and multilateral development financing institutions, in spite of 
the absence of evidence of their contribution to the public good (Utting & 
Zammit, 2006). Expanding programmatically from PPPs for infrastructure to 
include education as a legitimate area, the UN actively adopted collaboration 
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with business as one mode of growing all facets of education (UN Global 
Compact, 2013; Global Compact, 2012). 

In recent years, acceptance of ppp models has extended to the accept- 
ance and welcoming of for-profit companies, often multinational, operating 
in developing countries at every level of education: policy, teacher training, 
creation and operation of institutions, and testing, always with the support 
of public sector resources. While philanthropy is certainly growing in volume 
and influence (van Fleet, 2012), net financial contributions to education by the 
for-profit private sector are so low that they are not being tracked. A new land- 
scape of very wealthy philanthropic organisations has grown up during this 
period as well, often financed by the private fortunes of leaders of technology- 
based corporations in wealthy countries (Barkan, 2011). These philanthropists’ 
approach to education mostly mirrors their views about the essential role of 
market forces in all things, and commitment to introducing private sector 
action into all spheres of public life. Private for-profit operators of education, 
even basic education, have found approval and even support from the World 
Bank (2013), bilateral donors (Right to Education Project [RTE] et al., 2015), 
and international think tanks (Education Commission, 2016; Ashley & Wales, 
2015). 

Although the proponents for marketisation of education claim it is neces- 
sary for expanded access, meeting SDGs, quality, and efficiency, it has not, and 
probably cannot be demonstrated to deliver those outcomes (Lewin, 2013; 
Sahlberg, 2013; RTE et al., 2015). As Lewin suggests, the reaffirmed promise that 
no country with a credible plan would lack resources to universalise primary 
education can appear to be sabotaged by the very parties that can ensure this 
promise is kept, namely donors (Lewin, 2013). More importantly, there is little 
evidence that educational investment, additional to that of governments and 
households, has been created. 

This chapter's focus is on compulsory education, where until now the cen- 
tral role of government in ensuring access and regulation has been recognised. 
Nevertheless, for-profit higher education is not only expanding rapidly but also 
is more difficult to regulate because of its transborder nature. The development 
of for-profit higher education has been somewhat chaotic, underregulated, 
and with little discernible contribution to quality. Absent sufficient regulation, 
there have been problems of all sorts, ranging from unrecognised diplomas, 
high costs, low relevance to the job market, and outright fraud (United States 
Senate Health Education Labor and Pensions Committee, 2012). There are 
important lessons to be learned from the sometimes-disastrous expansion of 
unregulated for-profit higher education, such as predatory practices that lead 
to high drop-out rates, low-value or worthless degrees, and high costs that lead 
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to individual debt (United States Senate Health Education Labor and Pensions 
Committee, 2012) as business expands its reach into other levels of education. 

While the literature around the SDGs, and the spGs themselves, often empha- 
sise the importance of the public sector, in reality, international organisations 
have joined the march toward privatisation in the name of short-term fixes to 
long-term problems (Martens, 2017). A rich body of research is now available 
on both the concept of privatisation and concrete experiences (Verger et al., 
2016; Draxler, 2012b; Ginsburg et al., 2012). Where there is robust research on 
comparative learning outcomes between the public and the for-profit sector, 
outcomes are inconclusive or favour the public sector (Aslam et al., 2017; Wulff, 
2017). The comparative costs and results are hotly contested between critics 
and supporters. What is not contested is that teachers in the private sector are 
almost uniformly less qualified and paid less. Turnover of teachers is generally 
higher than in the public sector. The most marginalised or difficult-to-teach 
students are either not accepted or are eased out. And over time, leaching of 
resources from the public purse will damage education for the majority. In 
countries such as the US, the UK, Sweden, and Australia, where there has been 
a big shift toward private education, consequences are mixed, with positive 
effects principally accruing to higher socioeconomic groups, costs being lower 
only when teacher pay goes down and inequalities of achievement increase 
(Andrews, 2016; Carnoy, 1998; Reid, 2015). 


6 Conclusions 


The critical analysis above both is based on and joins a long series of cautions 
by researchers and civil society organisations about the profit-seeking actions 
that are contributing to weakening public sectors all over the world, and that 
can dilute, derail, and delay achievement of quality education for all (Martens, 
2017). Public education is under threat in the face of determined efforts by pri- 
vate sector entities to capture public subsidies for profit. New philanthropists, 
with market-oriented philosophies of education, often steer their funding to 
support both policies and programmes that validate their own philosophies 
of marketisation (Walker, 2015). The arguments for privatising education sim- 
ply do not stand up system-wide over time in any country. What does stand 
up is the overwhelming profit motive that sees a technology- and data-driven 
education, with educators as part of the gig economy and the public sector as 
the assumer of risks. There is no evidence that the confluence of education 
standardised in its delivery and evaluation, and driven by business interests, 
can contribute to meeting the aims of quality education for all. In my view, 
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the international community is overly optimistic about the power relation- 
ships between the public and private sectors and thus may be dozing its way to 
another disastrous side-lining of its stated goal of free quality basic education 
for all. 

The spGs cannot succeed without strong governments, committed to the 
public good. The declaration preceding the goals is an affirmation of noble 
values signed by ‘we’, that is, the governments concerned (UNGA, 2015b). How- 
ever, the implementation is described in terms of broad partnerships that may 
or may not emerge globally or more locally. 

Indeed, there is strong demand by families for better education, often 
expressed as demand for private education in the absence of a sufficiently 
credible offering of public education. Even very poor people make huge, often 
untenable sacrifices to do what they see as best for their children. Not-for-profit 
private education is a long-standing part of the educational landscape and has 
existed, mostly harmoniously, alongside public education since the nineteenth 
century. For-profit education is a newer phenomenon, and although it is rela- 
tively small, except for higher education, it seems to be growing much more 
quickly than anyone could have imagined several decades ago. The desirable 
collective response is not to use public funds, either national or international, 
to assist in exacerbating the public-private divide but to invest more and more 
wisely in robust public systems. Both the economic and social health of socie- 
ties depend on public goods. Measures that capture resources and capacity 
needed to build strong public sector responses to the education needs of the 
population may serve the few and the short term but will inevitably reduce 
service to many and damage the social fabric. 

What is the way forward? I believe it lies in strong citizen pressure for demo- 
cratic accountability, transparency about the use of public money to support 
private education — especially profit-making education — and an insistence 
that experimentation in education carried out with public money be firmly 
grounded in research, scalability, inclusivity, and transparency. It lies in bolder 
and more coordinated intentions and actions by development institutions to 
ensure that the for-profit entities with which they work are contributing to 
rather than draining from resources devoted to achieving SDG goals. 

One of the perverse effects of pursuit of the EFA goals was arguably that the 
emphasis on school enrolments dimmed efforts to achieve equity and quality 
(Riddell & Nifio-Zaraztia, 2016; Draxler, 2012a). A looming consequence of the 
SDGs in terms of education worldwide is the capture of public funds to sup- 
port commercial interests, whose long-term effects could be deeply damaging 
to quality, equality, and the public good. 
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1 ‘By 2030, ensure that all girls and boys complete free, equitable and quality pri- 
mary and secondary education leading to relevant and effective learning outcomes’ 
(UNGA, 2015b). 

2 The OECD report (2016) uses the word ‘yet’ 16 times to refer to the elusive promises 
of technology to improve learning at lower cost, that are, and have been for decades, 
just around the corner, but not ‘yet’ here. 

3 E.g., APEC (Philippines), BRAC (Bangladesh), Omega (Ghana), GEMs Education 
(more than a dozen countries). 

4 Article 26: (1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compul- 
sory. Technical and professional education shall be made generally available and 
higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. (2) Educa- 
tion shall be directed to the full development of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall pro- 
mote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of peace. (3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be 
given to their children (UN, 1948). 


CHAPTER 8 


Financing SDG 4: Context, Challenges, and 
Solutions 


David Archer and Tanvir Muntasim 


1 Introduction 


The new Sustainable Development Goal (SDG) on education establishes more 
ambitious targets than the past Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), mov- 
ing beyond universal access to primary school and gender parity to include 
universalising primary and secondary education of good quality, ensuring 
access to early childhood care and education, advancing technical and voca- 
tional education, promoting youth and adult literacy within a framework of 
lifelong learning, as well as focusing on well-trained qualified teachers, improv- 
ing equity, and ensuring safe learning environments. This is more ambitious 
even than the Education for All (EFA) framework. However, the commitment 
to resourcing has gone down from the MDG era (from the recommendation of 
6% of gross domestic product [GDP] to a looser range of 4-6% and from 20% 
of national budget to 15-20%). This apparent mismatch between expanded 
targets and diminishing financing commitment is troubling education stake- 
holders. Current resources for education in developing countries are stretched. 
The effects of this include a decline in people’s confidence in public educa- 
tion, an increasing fragmentation of provision and the spread of for-profit fee- 
charging schools, with worrying impacts on equity and quality. This presents 
serious challenges for those who believe in the fundamental equalising power 
of education. Parents living in poverty around the world see education as the 
ticket to social mobility for their children. This is often in tension with elites 
who are willing to invest large sums to give their own children an educational 
advantage in life. Seen in broader terms, it becomes clear that if more equal 
and fair societies are to be created, building more equal education systems is 
a fundamental bedrock. Today a radical shift is needed, requiring a renewed 
commitment from the international community and a rebuilding of confi- 
dence in the capacity of governments to finance public education that is of 
good quality for all, and that can only come from a substantial scaling up of 
taxation and investment. 
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Education is a global public good! and a fundamental human right ingrained 
in the social compact between the state and its citizens. It is a long-term invest- 
ment that requires predictable financing. That financing should not only be 
contingent upon economic growth leading to more spending in the social sec- 
tor, rather it should come from the political priority attached to education by 
the state as the duty-bearer for delivering on the right to education. In a world 
that is overly driven by a focus on economic returns, this is a challenge because 
investing in education does not bring short-term, one-off, quick wins. The 
major returns to investment in education accrue over 10 or more years (when 
children complete their education and enter adulthood). This is in tension 
with the pressures on governments to make short- and medium-term invest- 
ment decisions, driven by Medium-Term Expenditure Plans, supported by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank, and the political 
demands of electoral cycles. For some ministries of finance, education seems 
like a bottomless pit of spending that yields no returns, as there is no mecha- 
nism in conventional finance projections to factor in longer-term returns on 
investment. Making the case for increased investment in education relative to 
other subsectors is thus closely linked to making the case for longer-term and 
more strategic thinking about sustainable development as a whole. 


2 From EFA/MD6Gs to SDGs: The Financing Landscape 


After failing to reach the EFA goals set out in the 1990 Jomtien Declaration, 
the international education community met again, in 2000, and agreed on the 
Dakar Framework for Action, to which 164 governments signed on with a lot 
of optimism. The Framework detailed an ambitious agenda around six EFA 
goals and outlined how those goals could be realised. Assurances were made 
that countries with credible education sector plans would not be allowed to 
fail for lack of resources (World Education Forum, 2000). Sadly, despite some 
tentative efforts, this bold commitment of external aid was not delivered in 
practice. The most concerted effort to support credible planning and harmo- 
nise education aid was the Fast Track Initiative (EFA-F TI), which later evolved 
into Global Partnership for Education (GPE). Whilst many developing country 
governments did develop credible plans, EFA-FT1/GPE failed to mobilise more 
than a small percentage of the estimated external resource gap, struggling to 
reach US$1 billion a year when the estimated annual gap is now at least US$39 
billion (GPE, 2018). In comparison, the health sector mobilised significantly 
more in external aid, though not without some challenges, such as narrow tar- 
geting and reduced focus on system support. 
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The EFA agenda received its first setback when only an abbreviated version 
was incorporated within the MDGs, highlighting universal primary education 
(UPE) and gender parity, ignoring the need for action on quality, technical 
skills, early childhood education, and adult literacy. It ensured a dispropor- 
tionate focus on UPE, narrowing the agenda of EFA, and diminishing financing 
beyond uPE. The rift between EFA and MDGs also became increasingly vis- 
ible, with the education community becoming progressively isolated in their 
demand for the financing required for achieving the full EFA agenda from the 
wider development community. The World Bank, as host of the EFA-FTI, with 
support from key donors such as the UK Department for International Devel- 
opment (DFID) and the US Agency for International Development (USAID), 
played a particularly assertive role in reducing the EFA agenda to a focus on 
delivering the much narrower education MDG. The argument was made that 
more aid could be mobilised if targets were precise and achievable (like the 
MDGs) rather than more diffuse (like EFA). 

As the Education Commission report points out, in fact, education’s share 
of sector-allocable official development assistance (ODA) fell from 13% to 
10% between 2002 and 2015. Similarly, nonconcessional loans for education 
decreased from a peak of US$2.7 billion in 2010 to US$1.6 billion in 2014; and 
much of this went to support higher rather than basic education. Even worse, 
the targeting of aid has been far from optimal: only 24% of education ODA was 
disbursed to low-income countries in 2014 and just 68% of that aid actually 
reached recipient countries (International Commission on Financing Global 
Education Opportunity [Education Commission], 2016). That occurred mainly 
because some bilateral donors, notably France, spend a large portion of their 
education aid to pay for scholarships to students studying in donor countries, 
thereby describing as ‘aid’ monies going to prop up their domestic higher edu- 
cation systems. Sadly, the new SDG 4 target on scholarships can be seen to 
reinforce such practices. 

The failure to mobilise sufficient financing for education from ODA has had 
disturbing results. In the early years of the new millennium, inspired by the new 
goals and promises, developing countries made massive progress in terms of 
enrolment in primary schools, mostly following significant campaigns for the 
abolition of user fees (so parents could afford to send their children to school 
for the first time). However, few countries invested more domestic resources 
to match their rising enrolments, in part because ministries of finance were 
constrained by restrictive macroeconomic policies linked to IMF loans, which 
prevented any increases in the public-sector wage bill (Marphatia & Archer, 
2005; Marphatia et al., 2007). This prevented the recruitment of more teach- 
ers and contributed to a situation in which overall government spending on 
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education did not rise as a proportion of overall spending in the years since 
2002 (Education Commission, 2016, p. 109). Aid was insufficient to fill the gaps 
and would have been inappropriate anyway for covering recurrent costs such 
as teacher salaries. So, in the absence of an expanded workforce of trained 
teachers, class sizes rose to impossible levels, particularly in rural schools and 
schools in marginal urban areas. Low-cost solutions were sought in many parts 
of Africa, notably through the hiring of paraprofessional or untrained teachers, 
a practice encouraged by the World Bank and some other donors. When the 
effect overall of this failure to invest in expanding systems was to damage the 
quality and reputation of public education, these same donors spearheaded 
a new narrative: Public systems are failing, and the only solution is to turn 
to non-state actors and privatisation. However, the narrative lacked any con- 
vincing evidence base and after two decades still fails to provide system-level 
examples of successful privatisation in low-income countries. 


3 Shifting Terrain: Rise of the Private Sector in Public Education 


While the narrative of public education in crisis continued to develop, policy- 
makers and thought leaders started looking for alternatives in the sDG era. In 
a desperate bid to increase financing for education, especially after the disil- 
lusionment about diminishing external aid, much attention was given to the 
private sector. One of the first inklings of expectation was visible in the UN 
Secretary General’s report prior to SDG declarations, where the private sec- 
tor was positioned firmly as an expected financier of development goals. The 
fundamental question — why the private sector, driven by the profit motive, 
would step into the arena of the public (not-for-profit) sector — was rarely 
asked, and never answered satisfactorily. A rise in Public-Private Partnerships 
(PPPs) started to become prominent in public service reforms of education 
and health, moving beyond more traditional PPPs in the area of infrastruc- 
ture to include a fuller role in service delivery. The development banks in par- 
ticular paved the way for the introduction of private players long before their 
prominence in the spGs. A review of the Asian Development Bank’s (aDB’s) 
education portfolio revealed a striking note: between 2000 and 2009, 100 ADB- 
approved loans and grants in the education sector, covering 32 projects worth 
US$3 billion, had PPP components worth US$1.6 billion (ASPBAE, 2015). There 
is little evidence to suggest that private finance made any significant financial 
contribution to these PPPs. 

There is a fundamental tension between the way the development sector 
has viewed the role of the private sector in education and the way the private 
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sector has viewed itself playing a role. While development players expected the 
private sector to step into supporting public services with additional finances 
and investments (Lebada, 2017), many in the private sector identified educa- 
tion as a US$4.4 trillion industry (Komljenovic & Robertson, 2017) where big 
profits could be made by capturing public funds. 

The emergence of commercially oriented, for-profit providers of basic edu- 
cation in developing countries occurred around the same time as negotiations 
were underway to define the future SDG framework (Srivastava, 2013; Walker 
et al., 2016). As a result, some actors focussed discussions in the buildup to 
the SDGs around the ‘affordability’ of education, in direct contradiction with 
the focus on ‘free, quality basic education’, as promised by the human rights 
laws enshrined in international covenants. The dramatic success of school 
fee abolition over just a decade was rapidly forgotten by those who wanted 
to reframe the debate, particularly the World Bank (Nielsen, 2006). The previ- 
ously relatively uncontested notion of education as a right started to be gradu- 
ally undermined by the notion of education as an affordable service. Private 
sector provision began to be seen as a ‘solution’ to the ‘crises’ of public edu- 
cation. Instead of bringing in new resources, the private sector counted on 
becoming education service providers, extracting profits both from charging 
fees and drawing down on public resources, and thus not generally making 
additional contributions to either the financing pot or to the strengthening of 
public provisions. At the same time, private sector actors in both developing 
and developed countries found new ways to avoid paying taxes and to spirit 
profits out of countries and into tax havens (IC, 2018), thus further undermin- 
ing public financing. 

Alarmingly, some of the new resources coming in for education started to 
focus on financing multinational, for-profit, private education providers. This 
remains a small proportion of overall provisions, but it is growing aggressively 
and has powerful financial supporters. For example, the World Bank, through 
its private sector investment wing, the International Finance Corporation, 
invested US$10 million in Bridge International Academies, a low-fee, private 
school chain, whose practices are already being challenged by governments 
in Uganda and Kenya (Smith & Baker, 2017). Bilateral aid agencies and mul- 
tilateral development banks are also investing in this sector and promoting 
this practice, along with philanthropic billionaires. These approaches have 
already been called into question by international human rights bodies, mak- 
ing renewed debate around the right to education timely, topical, and engaging 
(GI-ESCR, 2017). These phenomena have also seen education advocates and 
human rights organisations come together to challenge the privatisation and 
commercialisation of education with a strong consensus that public resources 
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should not be channelled into subsidising private provision. Increasingly, links 
are being made between resisting privatisation and promoting tax justice (Ron 
Balsera, 2017). 

One of the challenges in education financing has always been emergency 
and conflict situations, where the public system can be weakened. Humanitar- 
ian aid rarely addresses education in such times. Less than 3% of emergency 
aid is typically used for education (ECHO, 2018). True to the theory of ‘disaster 
capitalism’ (Klein, 2007), according to which the private sector steps in dur- 
ing times of disaster to make profits, the tendency toward privatisation has 
become more prominent in the education sector of humanitarian operations 
(Fontdevila, Verger, & Zancajo, 2017). For example, after many years of civil war 
followed by the Ebola crisis, Liberia initiated a pilot programme to hand over 
its public schools to private providers through the controversial Partnership 
Schools for Liberia programme. It was only through concerted challenges from 
teacher unions and civil society that a comprehensive plan was reduced to a 
smaller scale (Klees, 2017). 

This increasingly prominent role of the private sector in education is a 
marked difference from the MDG and EFA era in terms of provision and financ- 
ing. Whilst private provision remains for now a relatively small part of most 
systems, it is often larger in developing countries than developed ones. The 
tide toward privatisation in these contexts will only be reversed when there is 
adequate public financing for good quality public schools that can deliver fully 
on the promises of SDG 4. 


4 Aid Architecture for Education Financing 


One of the lessons from the MDG and EFA era was that there were not enough 
well-informed discussions around financing. The aid harmonisation agenda as 
originally articulated in Paris and later reinforced in Accra and Busan (OECD, 
2005/2008) provided some momentum for education sector planning and 
donor coordination through in-country donor mechanisms. This informed 
the creation of the EFA-FTI (and its evolution into GPE) but relatively lit- 
tle changed in terms of broader development financing for education. The 
Financing for Development (FfD) discussions, which were held alongside spG 
conversations, could have made a breakthrough in terms of influencing global 
financial reform. However, the outcomes in the Addis Ababa FfD Conference? 
in 2015 were disappointing, and the fact that the education constituency was 
not as strongly engaged as some others (e.g., health) was also a problem. Ulti- 
mately the FfD process did not deliver significant progress for education (see 
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Chapter 2 by Antonia Wulff for more details on this). Two follow-up meetings 
about FfD in the subsequent years also fizzled out, failing to follow through 
with substantial decisions. For example, the specific call, made by many civil 
society actors, for a new UN Tax Body that would be adequately resourced and 
empowered to set and enforce global tax rules was not taken up.? 

In terms of the specific architecture for external aid to education, as noted 
above, the Education for All Fast Track Initiative (EFA-FTI) was set up after 
Dakar, evolving later into Global Partnership for Education (GPE), with the 
ambition of being the only multilateral partnership and fund dedicated exclu- 
sively to education in the world’s poorest countries. In practice, EFA-FTI was 
initially limited only to primary education, but as GPE, it has now expanded 
its mandate in line with the SDG 4 agenda. It still focuses the majority of its 
resources on primary and secondary education, with early childhood educa- 
tion recently moving up on the agenda; but adult literacy, for example, is still 
largely ignored. An overall environment of diminishing education aid has 
affected GPE. The 2015-2018 replenishment of US$2.1 billion was 40% up on 
the first replenishment in 201, but 40% short of its US$3.5 billion goal. GPE’s 
ambition for a bold replenishment in February 2018 in Senegal also fell short, 
with just US$2.3 billion raised (short of its aspiration to mobilise US$z billion 
per year by 2020). There have also been significant developments in mobilis- 
ing more harmonised resources for education in fragile and emergency set- 
tings. Education Cannot Wait (ECW) was set up in 2016 and launched at the 
World Humanitarian Summit. It is planning to raise a total of US$3.85 billion 
by 2020, but present commitments fall far short, and it is unlikely to achieve 
the levels of funding it seeks. 

Realising the importance of education financing in the SDG era, the Inter- 
national Commission on Financing Global Education Opportunity, in short, 
the Education Commission, was set up in 2015 (with leadership from the Gov- 
ernment of Norway and the UN Special Envoy for Global Education, Gordon 
Brown) to reinvigorate the case for investing in education and to chart a path- 
way for increased investment in education. It has published an impressive 
report ‘The Learning Generation’, making a compelling case for investment 
and providing some new research and ambitious targets. It has also, more 
controversially, recommended an ‘International Financing Facility for Educa- 
tion’ (IFFEd) that will mobilise loan-based resources for education in lower- 
middle-income countries from the multilateral development banks. There are 
concerns that this may lead to a proliferation of harmonised funds and new 
conditionalities as full alignment with GPE and ECW is not yet clear. There are 
also concerns about loan-based financing for education in the context of rising 
debt burdens (where debt servicing takes money out of national budgets that 
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could otherwise be spent on education). There are particular concerns about 
whether IFFEd should lend to countries in moderate debt distress and whether 
empowering the multilateral development banks to lend more to education 
makes sense given their track record (including of supporting PPPs). There are 
also some uncertainties about whether IFFEd will be able to raise sufficient 
capital on the scale that it originally sought. 

However much is mobilised in external resources for education, it will 
never be a substitute for governments in developing countries increasing 
their own domestic financing of education as a response to pressure from 
their own citizens. Even the Education Commission estimates that only 3% 
of required resources for SDG 4 are likely to come from external mechanisms, 
and the remaining 97% will need to be mobilised by the countries themselves. 
In this context, 97% of the Commission’s attention — and everyone else’s 
efforts — ought to be focussed on increasing domestic resource mobilisation 
for education. Sadly, this is not the case, and almost all international attention 
is focussed on finding external resources rather than the more strategic and 
significant challenge of supporting initiatives that will facilitate countries to 
better mobilise sustainable and predictable resources for themselves. In the 
next section, we look at what could be done to enhance domestic financing 
by increasing the size of budgets using progressive taxation and increasing the 
shares allocated to education. 


5 Meeting the Financing Deficit: Domestic Resource Mobilisation 


In addressing domestic financing of education, there has been a focus for 
many years on the share of national budgets being spent on education. Pres- 
ently low-income countries spend an average of just 17% of their national 
budgets on education, and some countries with the biggest education chal- 
lenges (such as Nigeria and Pakistan) fall dramatically short of that average. 
An indicative benchmark of good practice was set at 20% by EFA-FTI in 2002 
and is now the measure of good practice used by the GPE. It is also referenced 
in the Incheon Framework, which (with clumsy grammar) calls for ‘at least 
15-20% of total public expenditure’ (World Education Forum, 2015, p. 9) with 
an indication that the least developed countries (LCDs) are likely to need to 
exceed this. However, looking at the share of budgets spent on education in 
isolation of other factors, notably the overall size of governments budgets, is 
problematic. 

Thankfully the discourse is shifting. Compared to the Jomtien (1990) and 
Dakar (2000) agreements, the Incheon Declaration and Framework for Action 
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in 2015 was more explicit about the role of domestic financing and the particu- 
lar role of action on tax, observing that to achieve the goals, 


countries will need to: Increase public funding for education: This requires 
widening the tax base (in particular, by ending harmful tax incentives), 
preventing tax evasion and increasing the share of the national budget 
allocated to education. (WEF, 2015, p. 67) 


It is no coincidence that this focus on the overall size of government budgets 
and the need to address the tax base coincides with a renewed focus on quality 
and the need for teachers who are well-trained, qualified, and motivated. The 
biggest single costs for education are recurrent costs, especially for teacher sal- 
aries. To achieve the first target of the SDG — universalising access to primary 
and secondary education — will require the employment of millions more 
trained teachers, which requires a long-term, predictable source of financing. 
UNESCO estimates indicate that presently around half of teachers in Africa, for 
example, have had little or no training (UNESCO, 2015a), while other studies 
show that teacher salaries have approximately halved in real terms over recent 
decades (Lambert, 2004). Data show that in one-third of all countries, fewer 
than 75% of teachers have been trained according to national standards. In 
part this arises from the fact that untrained teachers can be paid lower sala- 
ries, so there is a disincentive to train. Yet multiple studies have demonstrated 
that teachers — and their level of knowledge about their subject — are the most 
important determinant of education quality (UNESCO, 2017b). 

Not all potential sources of finance are suitable for addressing the challenge 
of training and deploying more teachers; for example, aid budgets rarely cover 
teacher salaries, except in the case of general or sector budget support, which 
has declined in recent years, following a peak in the post-Paris aid effective- 
ness era. In large part, this is because aid is both too short-term and too unpre- 
dictable. Governments are reluctant to employ a teacher with such funding 
as they are aware of the need to continue paying the salary long after the end 
of a particular aid project. This is also a problem with many other innova- 
tive financing mechanisms that may offer short-term funding but struggle to 
guarantee sustainable financing over decades. There are of course additional 
challenges that arise with any funding based on loans (given the renewed debt- 
repayment challenges faced by many developing countries) or funding that 
depends on charging fees (given the known impact these have on inequity 
and exclusion in education). The big education challenges need systemic solu- 
tions and sustainable financing — features that are most closely identified with 
taxation. 
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As it is, tax is already the major source of financing government's educa- 
tion plans, even in highly aid-dependent, low-income countries. Education 
campaigners have spent many years focussing on getting a rising share of the 
budget for education without paying much attention to the broader issues of 
the overall tax base. But a 20% slice of a small pie is small, and the biggest gains 
will come from increasing the size of the pie rather than adding an extra 1% 
share. Moreover, many countries are coming close to achieving the benchmark 
of 15-20% of public expenditure being devoted to education, and some exceed 
this but still lack sufficient revenue. It is thus time to pay more attention to the 
size of government budgets overall. 

Tax-to-GDP ratios are a widely used measure of tax collection. A state that 
can credibly provide universal education is likely to require at least a ratio 
of 20%, which many low-income countries do not reach. Thomas Piketty 
describes states that raise less than 20% tax to GDP as ‘regalian’ states, having 
some superficial and ceremonial characteristics of a state, but not the means 
to become true ‘social’ states able to provide universal basic services (Piketty, 
2014, pp. 473-481). UNCTAD agrees that 20% tax to GDP is a key benchmark for 
a state that is committed to development (UNCTAD, 2015). 

Shifting focus from aid and budget shares and focussing more strongly on 
taxation as a source of revenue has other benefits: As well as raising predict- 
able revenue, it is a key means of redistribution of resources and reducing 
inequality. There are also major benefits in terms of building accountability — 
strengthening relations between citizens and state — and encouraging better 
governance. When people are aware that they are taxpayers, as even the poor- 
est landless labourers are, due to value-added tax (vaT), they are much more 
likely to feel confident to demand things from local government, rather than 
seeing services as arising from charitable benevolence. 

There are many different types of taxation. Some are direct, such as cor- 
porate taxes and taxes on individuals’ labour, investment income, or wealth. 
Some are indirect on transactions or sales, such as VAT, which are borne by the 
final consumer, or customs and excise linked to imports or exports. Another 
way of looking at this is that there are seven ‘universal’ types of taxation: on 
income, employment, consumption, profits, property, inheritance, and indus- 
trial processes. There are also important nontax revenues available to govern- 
ments in some cases, particularly in natural resource-exporting countries, for 
example, royalties from mining. 

Some forms of tax are progressive (put simply, where those with more 
pay more as a proportion of their income or wealth) and some regressive 
(where those with more pay less as a proportion of their income or wealth). 
An income tax that is set in different marginal bands (such that, for example, 
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high earners pay 60%, mid-level 40%, and low earners pay 20%) is progressive. 
However, VAT, if there are no exemptions made for basic goods, tends to be 
regressive.> One might argue that any increase in tax, whether through pro- 
gressive or regressive means, is acceptable, if the revenue is spent progressively 
on basic education that reaches people living in poverty. Indeed, expanding 
revenue through vaT might be considered acceptable if the increased revenue 
is then spent on basic education, as overall that would be powerfully redis- 
tributive. Indirect taxes such as VAT raise revenue much more quickly than 
direct ones. Not all spending on education can be seen as progressive in this 
way. Investment in higher education might benefit a privileged elite and thus 
be regressive, unless targeted to provide access to the poorest students. Ide- 
ally, progressive spending on education should be financed through progres- 
sive tax so there is a double dose of reducing inequality. This is particularly 
urgent given the growing concerns about the negative impact of inequality, 
expressed by a range of actors and institutions from the IMF to the Pope of the 
Roman Catholic Church to Oxfam. Economic inequality ‘represents a major 
threat to the achievement of the sDGs, imposing costs across a whole range 
of outcomes: from poorer physical and mental health ... to worse prospects 
for sustained economic growth ... and worse outcomes for women and girls’ 
(Cobham & Klees, 2016, p. 18). 

The ‘tax consensus’ in developing countries for the last two to three dec- 
ades has been dominated by advice provided by the IMF and the World Bank. 
These agencies have paid little regard to what is progressive or regressive. The 
policy trend since the 1990s has been to liberalise trade, and therefore reduce 
trade taxes. The economies of many low-income countries have been built on 
commodity exports, with a high ratio of exports to GDP, so trade taxes were 
previously an important source of revenue — sometimes yielding up to 30% 
of total government revenue. When customs and excise tariffs were removed, 
the IMF particularly recommended replacing the lost revenue by introducing 
indirect taxation, usually vat, which is relatively easy to collect, partly because 
it depends on self-enforcement by traders and partly because it is less visible 
to those paying it. So, over the last few decades, vaT has been introduced rap- 
idly in a large number of low-income countries as the quickest way to replace 
lost revenue, but one consequence of this has been to add to the regressive 
nature of many tax systems. Another unfortunate side effect arises from the 
relative invisibility of vat. Many people paying VAT are not conscious of pay- 
ing taxes, and this potentially affects people's relationship with the state and 
their confidence (as taxpayers) in holding public services to account. The IMF 
has not shown the same enthusiasm for expanding corporate tax or promot- 
ing progressive forms of income, property, or wealth taxes, although they have 
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recently started to explore these areas more actively (IMF, 2014). The IMF and 
the World Bank do not pay corporate taxes, and their staff do not pay direct 
income taxes, which may affect their commitment to promoting these forms 
of taxation. 

Perhaps the biggest single area where a breakthrough can be made to secure 
progressive tax for progressive spending on education concerns corporate tax- 
ation. This has become the focus of a lot of international attention in recent 
years as illustrated by the OECD’s Base Erosion and Profit Shifting process and 
the G20 political impetus behind it, by the Africa Union’s High Level Panel on 
Illicit Financial Flows, and by the growing popular movement calling for com- 
panies to pay a fair share of tax. This is also an area of taxation where there is a 
huge impact from tax avoidance strategies in developing countries, and which 
therefore represents a potentially significant means for scaling up financing of 
education. The US$39 billion annual resource gap for education could be more 
than filled by coordinated action in this one area! 

Within corporate taxation, there are three main reasons to focus specifi- 
cally on multinational corporations (MNCs) and large national companies. 
First, small- and medium-sized domestic businesses are not usually offered the 
same tax incentives or holidays, which are mostly used to attract foreign invest- 
ment, as MNCs. Second, MNCs have particular opportunities to avoid taxation 
due to their international nature. Third, the amounts at stake are very large. A 
progressive intervention for greater tax justice should rightly start where the 
inequality is greatest, particularly for supporting education, given its powerful 
equalising potential. 

Below we examine just four areas where action on taxation could make 
a massive difference to the financing of education in the coming years. The 
first is tax incentives — as vast revenue is foregone by governments under the 
illusion that they need to give tax breaks in order to attract investment. Sec- 
ond, looking at aggressive tax avoidance is crucial — as huge sums are lost to 
education and other public services by increasingly common but unethical 
practices. Third, it is important to look at tax treaties — as many treaties are 
profoundly imbalanced, depriving developing countries of desperately needed 
resources. Fourth, there are opportunities to raise earmarked taxes linked to 
corporate practices. There are clearly many other areas of tax reform where 
additional work needs to be done, but we use these examples to illustrate the 
importance of taxation for transforming the financing of education. 


5. Tax Incentives 
Strategically targeted tax incentives can play a crucial role in supporting 
national development, but in developing countries many tax incentives cause 
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far more harm than good. First, and most importantly, they can massively 
reduce government revenues by removing the requirement for companies 
to pay fair levels of tax. Second, they can encourage corruption and secrecy 
when negotiated in highly discretionary ‘special deals’ with individual com- 
panies. Third, they do not encourage stable long-term investments because 
they mainly attract ‘footloose’ firms that can move their investments from one 
country to another. Fourth, where they favour foreign investors, they can disad- 
vantage domestic investors and deter them from entering markets or expand- 
ing. Finally, they often require large resources to administer and are rarely 
transparently implemented. The ostensible reason for governments providing 
tax incentives to business is to attract foreign direct investment (FD1), yet the 
evidence, including the academic literature, suggests that tax incentives are 
not needed to attract FDI (IMF, 2015). There are four types of incentives that 
are particularly problematic: discretionary incentives, tax holidays, tax incen- 
tives in free trade zones, and stability agreements. 

There are no official estimates of global revenue losses from tax incentives 
but, in 2013, ActionAid estimated that developing countries lose US$139 billion 
a year just from corporate income tax exemptions, or nearly US$3 billion each 
week. In just over two months, if channelled to where it is most needed, this 
could fill the annual global finance gap for basic education. Reports published 
by the mF, the African Development Bank, and other agencies have estimated 
revenue losses from tax incentives as exceedingly high as a proportion of GDP, 
for example in Ghana (6% — enough to double the education budget), Kenya 
(3.1% — enough to increase education budget by half), Uganda (2% — enough to 
double education spending), and Rwanda (4.7% — enough to double education 
spending). In Ethiopia, tax incentives amounted to around US$1.3 billion (4.2 
per cent of GDP) in 2008-2009. If Ethiopia devoted just 10% of these revenues 
to basic education, then the country would have an additional US$133 million 
available, enough to get approximately 1.4 million more children into school 
(Archer, Curtis, and Pereira, 2016). There is a compelling case for governments 
to be much more targeted in the use of tax incentives to support specific stra- 
tegic sectors where FDI might make a difference, to make specific pledges to 
end harmful incentives, and to invest the revenue that is gained in financing 
education and other national development priorities. 

Some governments might fear that taking action on tax incentives would 
undermine FDI and give the impression they are ‘not open for business’, but 
the IMF argues there is little evidence to support this (IMF, 2015). Some edu- 
cation activists might argue there is no guarantee that increased revenue will 
be spent on education, but this will be true for all action on increasing the tax 
base (Walker et al., 2016). It will of course continue to be important to sustain 
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pressure on governments to maintain (or increase) the share of spending on 
education. If this is achieved, then an expanded overall tax intake will lead to 
significant increases in spending on education. 


5.2 Tax Avoidance and Evasion 
Tax evasion occurs when individuals or companies break the tax law of any of 
the countries in which they operate. It relies fundamentally on concealing the 
existence of taxable income from the authorities, whether by nondisclosure 
or by active steps such as placing the proceeds in a secrecy jurisdiction. Tax 
avoidance is a term that is used to capture practices that, while not clearly 
violating the letter of the law, violate the spirit or intentions of the law. There 
is a strong case for placing less emphasis on the technical and often obscure 
distinction between tax evasion and tax avoidance, and to develop instead an 
ethical notion of tax compliance where individuals and companies actively 
work to ensure that they pay taxation in accordance with the spirit and inten- 
tion of the law. There are various examples of approaches used to avoid tax 
compliance (Archer et al., 2016). They include the following: 

— Transfer pricing manipulation: goods or services traded among different 
companies within the same group can be manipulated in order to shift 
money from one jurisdiction to another with lower tax rates. 

— Transfer mispricing: deliberate and illegal steps are taken to artificially shift 
income and/or profits. 

— Excessive interest deductions and thin capitalisation: guarantees are used to 
create excessive debt, or excessive interest rates are charged on intra-com- 
pany loans. 

— Trade mis-invoicing: deliberately misreporting the value of a commercial 
transaction on an invoice submitted to customs authorities. 

— Artificially channelling funds through tax havens: attracted by low tax rates 
and high secrecy. 

— Hybrid mismatches: these depend on differences in the tax treatment of an 
entity or instrument in two or more jurisdictions that, working together, 
result in double nontaxation. 

It is generally agreed that tax evasion and avoidance have a significant impact 

in developing countries, but it is very difficult to provide a precise estimate. 

Lack of data and the opacity surrounding most of these mechanisms make 

it necessary to use approximations and indirect approaches to measure the 

problem. The very lowest estimated figure for tax losses is US$100 billion annu- 
ally (UNCTAD, 2015), and if 20% of this were spent on education, it would be 
enough to cover half of the global resource gap to get all children into pri- 
mary and lower secondary school, estimated at US$39 billion. Other estimates 
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suggest as much as US$600 billion a year may be lost to avoidance and evasion 
globally (Kar & Spanjers, 2015). If a fair share of this amount went to education, 
this could have a transformative effect. 

To achieve progress on addressing tax evasion and avoidance there is an 
urgent need to strengthen tax rules and systems in developing countries, 
change rules in developed countries where they affect developing countries, 
increase transparency and information exchange, and revamp corporate taxa- 
tion at an international level. There is a strong case for using more aid money 
to strengthen national revenue authorities, so they can better enforce tax rules, 
but action is also needed at an international level to create fairer global tax 
rules (see later section on global reforms). 


5.3 Tax Treaties 
Tax treaties are bilateral or, less often, multilateral agreements that are osten- 
sibly designed to prevent the double taxation of income that originates in one 
territory and is paid to residents, both individuals and companies, of another. 
Tax treaties are thus seen as an important piece in ensuring fair taxation of 
multinational companies and have become increasingly important with the 
surge of cross-border investments over the last few decades. The evidence that 
they attract investment into developing countries is unconvincing (ActionAid, 
2016). While tax treaties are not explicitly designed to facilitate tax avoidance, 
that is nevertheless sometimes the effect they can have. Most often avoidance 
arises as a result of weaknesses in the agreement, outdated clauses, or biased 
negotiation processes. For example, some treaties are very old, which means 
they were not designed to deal with the increasingly globalised and digital 
economy and, in some cases, reflect a different balance of power at the time of 
negotiation (e.g., from colonial times). There are challenges that arise owing to 
the allocation of taxing rights, especially where ‘resident-based taxation’ (tax- 
ing a company where it is based) is preferred over ‘source-based taxation’ (tax 
paid where the economic activity occurs). Those challenges are due to reduc- 
tions of withholding taxes and to the differences between treaties, for example, 
around definitions about what constitutes a taxable permanent establishment, 
which can be exploited for tax avoidance purposes. The lack of or inadequate 
anti-abuse clauses also create problems for developing countries. 

The mF has estimated that non-OECD countries lose around US$1.6 billion 
a year as a consequence of US treaty provisions in relation to dividend and 
interest payments alone. Similar research conducted in the Netherlands esti- 
mates losses of 770 million euros for developing countries in 201 as a result 
of Dutch tax treaties. More recently, ActionAid has estimated that restrictions 
on Bangladesh’s ability to levy withholding taxes on dividend payments alone 
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results in an annual revenue loss of US$85 million. These estimates do not take 
into account the potential increase of tax avoidance and other indirect effects 
resulting from lower withholding taxes. The aggregated impact on developing 
countries could amount to much more than the IMF estimate of US$1.6 bil- 
lion (ActionAid, 2016). However, any measure aimed at reducing the negative 
impacts of tax treaties on developing countries requires a cancellation or rene- 
gotiation of an existing treaty, which is not straightforward. Public pressure 
mobilised in both countries that highlights the egregious consequences of a 
treaty can help to create an environment in which this becomes possible. 


5.4 Earmarked Taxes 

Earmarking is the process of assigning revenue from specific taxes to particu- 
lar objectives, in this case education. Under a full earmark, the earmarked rev- 
enue is the only source of finance for the programme, while a partial earmark 
means that other financing also contributes. Earmarking may also be broad, 
covering a whole spending programme, or narrow, for a specific project within 
the programme. A distinction can also be made between ‘soft’ earmarking, 
whereby government policy (but not legislation) determines allocation of cer- 
tain taxes to education, and ‘hard’ earmarking, whereby such allocations are 
enshrined in law. 

There are some examples of taxes earmarked for education, such as the 
Ghana Education Trust Fund (funded by 2.5% of vaT collections and mostly 
spent on higher education); the Nigeria Tertiary Education Trust Fund (to 
which national companies pay 2% of assessable profit, again spent on higher 
education); the Brazilian Fund for Maintenance and Development of Basic 
Education (partly financed by earmarking 15% of VAT revenues); China’s Edu- 
cational Surcharge levied on vaT taxpayers at 3% of Consumption and Busi- 
ness Taxes; and India’s flagship education programme that is funded partly by 
an ‘education cess’ (a ‘tax-on-tax’ introduced on all Union taxes at a rate of 2 
per cent). In any scenario in which earmarked taxes are used for education, 
there is a need to ensure that they are only one source of funding and that they 
are supplementary to existing allocations, generating genuinely additional rev- 
enue that would not otherwise be raised. One option here is setting a bench- 
mark on existing tax allocations or spending on education, before introducing 
a new earmarked tax, so that it can be clearly seen (and tracked) that the ear- 
marked tax is providing additional revenues. 

The global agreement of an ambitious education spc offers a particular 
moment when earmarked taxes for education may make sense. For exam- 
ple, many countries will need to ratchet up spending on education over the 
coming years to scale up public provision for early childhood education or to 
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universalise access to secondary education. In such a case, even if there are 
concerns about permanent earmarking, a case could be made to introduce an 
earmarked tax initially with a limited (say 10-year) timeframe, on the under- 
standing that the economic returns that emerge from such investment in edu- 
cation will, by the end of the period, have enabled the government to raise 
more revenue through normal forms of taxation. There will of course be chal- 
lenges in making the case for any well-benchmarked earmarked tax, as other 
sectors such as health or roads might make equally powerful cases. 


6 Global Reforms to Support Domestic Resource Mobilisation 


6.1 Global Taxes and Global Action on Tax 

There is a limit to what domestic tax reforms can achieve in the absence of 
global reforms to tax rules and regulations, as a report for the Education Com- 
mission points out (Cobham & Klees, 2016). The report notes that tax revenues 
in most lower-income countries have not seen convergence toward OECD 
country averages. In addition to domestic political issues, such as lack of elite 
willingness to support progressive tax policies, two main reasons for this inter- 
national pattern can be identified. One, as noted previously, is the relatively 
consistent advice from international organisations (notably the IMF) following 
a ‘tax consensus’ that has overemphasised taxes on the sale of goods and ser- 
vices, while neglecting direct taxes on income, profits, assets, and capital gains. 
The other is the global failure to challenge tax havens’ financial secrecy, which 
has grown as a cause and facilitating factor of international tax avoidance and 
evasion, and the driver of a wider regulatory and tax ‘race to the bottom’. 

Two main types of response can be considered: global reforms to sup- 
port domestic tax reform and globally levied taxes. Of the former, reforms 
can help to address the major losses due to international evasion and avoid- 
ance. Revenue losses due to multinational corporate tax manipulation just by 
US-registered companies are estimated (including by rmF researchers) at or 
above US$650 billion, annually (Cobham & Jansky, 2015). Revenue losses on 
income taxes due to undeclared offshore wealth, meanwhile, are estimated to 
approach US$200 billion. Progress in these two areas, which will depend in 
large part on global countermeasures, can make a vital contribution to closing 
the domestic revenue gap. 

Of globally levied taxes, a financial wealth tax, as suggested by Thomas 
Piketty, has major revenue potential. Levied at 0.01%, annually, revenues could 
cover the estimated requirement for additional public financing of the sDGs. 
Levied instead at 1%, revenues might plug the entire incremental financing 
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gap for sustainable development. Finally, a global financial transactions tax 
could potentially contribute revenues in a range of US$60 billion to US$360 
billion. In each case, international measures to ensure greater transparency 
could alternatively support the levying of such taxes at the national level 
(Piketty, 2014). 

Crucial to global action on tax justice is the creation of a representative 
global body to set and enforce tax rules. At present the dominant actor is the 
OECD, which inevitably promotes reforms that are mostly in the interests of 
rich nations, giving little voice to the Global South. A more empowered inter- 
national body, set up on democratic/representative principles inclusive of all 
nations, is needed to challenge the dominant corporate culture and the behav- 
iour of the top 1% of earners, who by default tend to use tax havens to hide 
their money from revenue authorities. This can and must change, and pub- 
lic education around the world stands to be one of the greatest beneficiaries 
when it does. 


6.2 Linking Action on Aid and Action on Tax 

At present, few links are made between the call for more aid to education (and 
other sectors) and the call for reforms to global tax rules. Yet they should be 
intimately connected. Both are effectively calls for action by the rich coun- 
tries in the OECD to shoulder a responsibility to support developing countries. 
Sometimes the case for aid is presented as a case for reparations — to redress 
historic injustices arising from colonialism and slavery. But in practice, most of 
the time, aid is presented as an act of generosity by rich countries to help those 
who are poorer. In making the case for tax reform, the argument is for action 
to stop injustices that are perpetuated every day, here and now, by the continu- 
ing plunder of resources from developing countries. The Mbeki Panel on illicit 
financial flows in Africa reported that at least US$50 billion is lost every year to 
illicit financial flows (over US$: trillion in the past half-century) and probably 
much more, far exceeding the funds received in aid (High-Level Panel on Illicit 
Financial Flows from Africa, 2015, p. 13). The fear is that the apparently gener- 
ous action of giving aid helps to cover up the calamitous inaction that allows 
tax avoidance and evasion to continue unchecked. 

We need to see more action in both regards: to improve the flow of aid 
resources and to improve the global tax rules that effectively undermine or 
contradict that flow. Bilateral donors in OECD countries should be increasing 
the size of their aid budgets to hit the target of 0.7% of Gross National Product 
(GNP) and should be earmarking more toward basic education (a 20% share 
would make sense). They ought to be targeting aid to the countries where it 
is most needed, and they should provide that aid in a harmonised way in line 
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with aid effectiveness principles, for which GPE has laid a reasonable founda- 
tion, supporting education sector plans in 65 countries. The very same OECD 
countries need to take action to reverse the outflows of resources from devel- 
oping countries, recognising that global rules and regulations that have been 
put in place by OECD are not up to the job. These rules need an overhaul and 
that can only be properly done by a more democratic and representative body; 
so the OECD countries should be in the forefront of making the case for an 
empowered and resourced UN body that will take action to address the contra- 
dictions in the international system. 


6.3 The 48 Framework: Sensitivity and Scrutiny as Well as Size and Share 
This chapter has focused at length on how to increase the mobilisation of 
funding for education, but we are regularly told that the real issue is not about 
getting more money but making sure existing money is better spent (World 
Bank, 2018e). In fact, it is a case of both. Clearly there is a need for more money 
and for that money to be better spent! The 4S framework (Walker & Mowé, 
2016) offers a useful structure for this analysis. In respect to domestic financ- 
ing, we need to address: 

— The size of the government revenue overall. 

— The share of the national budget spent on education. 

— The sensitivity of allocations within the education budget. 

— The scrutiny of spending in practice to make sure money arrives. 

This chapter has discussed the share of budgets but focussed mostly on the 
overall size. In practice, equal attention needs to be placed on the sensitivity 
of allocations within education, with a strong focus on ensuring that budgets 
seek to address educational inequalities. Girls and children from other mar- 
ginalised groups, including children with disabilities and children affected by 
armed conflict and disasters, are more likely to be out of school. Their specific 
needs are rarely taken into account in education budgets. Increased sensitivity 
of the education budget will help to improve access to quality education for 
girls and children from other marginalised groups; and this tends to lead more 
reliably to overall systems improvements (Sahlberg, 2014). 

Even with a combination of a good share, size, and sensitivity of spend- 
ing, there can be serious problems if the money does not arrive in practice 
in the places where it is most needed. For this reason, there needs to be scru- 
tiny of spending, particularly in the most disadvantaged areas, where funds 
are least likely to arrive. In many countries, budgets are not transparent, and 
inefficiency and corruption mean that money often doesn't reach the poor- 
est schools. Increased analysis of education budgets and expenditure by 
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civil society as well as greater transparency and accountability on the part 

of governments will help to ensure that money is properly spent where it is 

needed most. 

This 4S framework was developed to provide a balanced overview of what 
kind of domestic financing is needed to deliver on the education sDG. It is in 
fact equally valid when considering international aid: 

— The size of aid budgets overall should reach 0.7% of GNP. Currently, most 
countries fall short of this UN-endorsed target. 

— The share of aid spent on basic education should reach 20% to match rec- 
ommendations for developing country government spending. At present, 
only about 4% of global aid goes to basic education. 

— The sensitivity of aid allocations should be focused on low-income countries 
and should provide harmonised support to system-wide reforms, rather 
than isolated projects, in line with aid effectiveness principles. Too much 
is currently spent on politically favoured countries, not those most in need. 

— The scrutiny of aid budgets should seek to reinforce the accountability of 
governments to their own people, especially in the field of education, as 
donors cannot be present in every village. Too often aid money is linked 
with corruption or leads to governments feeling more accountable on edu- 
cation to external donors than to their own citizens. 


7 Conclusions and Recommendations 


71 Mobilising Resources 
New ways must be pursued to raise both significant and sustainable financing 
to help countries achieve full implementation of all the targets in the educa- 
tion SDG. Short-term, one-off solutions will not represent a breakthrough. An 
extra billion or two will not make a lasting difference. Placing a strong focus 
on how to expand the tax base for the financing of education offers the best 
prospect for delivering what is urgently needed — tens of billions of dollars in 
sustainable funding, year after year. Crucially, this also offers a way to provide 
sustainable financing that deepens rather than undermines the accountability 
of national governments to deliver on the right to education. The sustainable 
financing that could potentially be raised includes startling sums: 
— US$139 billion a year from persuading ministries of finance and revenue 
authorities to end harmful tax incentives. 
— US$100 to US$600 billion a year from promoting effective action to end 
aggressive tax avoidance. 
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If education receives 20% of these sums (the present, widely accepted bench- 
mark), then this will represent a dramatic breakthrough for financing the Edu- 
cation 2030 agenda. 

How does this look at country level? Recent research published by ActionAid 
provides some striking figures. Pakistan, a country with one of the largest num- 
bers of out-of-school children in the world, loses US$4 billion from harmful tax 
incentives. Even 20% of this amount would ensure a place in primary school 
for its 5.61 million out-of-school children, an extra 100,000 trained teachers, 
and free school meals for 1.8 million children (Ron Balsera, 2017). Of course, 
this will only happen if there is sustained pressure, particularly from Pakistani 
citizens and civil society. So, action to deepen mobilisation and accountabil- 
ity has to go hand in hand with this action on financing (see also Chapter 17 
by Allyson Krupar and Anjela Taneja). There is also scope to raise many more 
billions through taxes earmarked for education linked, for example, to natural 
resource extraction or the profits of certain categories of companies. 

This is an issue whose time has come. The outrage around the world follow- 
ing the Panama Papers and the Paradise Papers showed the widespread public 
and political support for reform, and showed that these issues are not going 
away. Education policymakers should champion action on taxation as the 
most effective single means to mobilise the tens of billions of dollars that are 
urgently needed. It is time for the negative cycle of lost revenue and low invest- 
ment in education to be replaced by a positive cycle of expanding domestic tax 
revenue to invest sustainably in education that will yield long-term economic 
growth, which in turn will expand revenues further. 

Building movements that link education and tax justice campaigners could 
help to make breakthroughs in this area, persuading national governments to 
stop offering harmful tax incentives, to strengthen their tax systems and capac- 
ities (including legal and regulatory frameworks), to renegotiate unsound tax 
treaties, and to raise new earmarked taxes for education. Such movements also 
need to sustain pressure for international reforms, for example, the formation 
of a new representative UN Tax body to take the setting and enforcing of tax 
rules away from the OECD club of rich nations. Pressure needs to be sustained 
on multinational companies themselves to commit to full transparency and 
pay taxes in the countries where they are invested. Any companies that want 
to play their role as private sector champions for education (such as those 
involved in the Global Business Coalition for Education) should first set an 
example in their own tax affairs, committing to high standards of tax transpar- 
ency and country-by-country reporting of their profits. An active discussion is 
now taking place in the Global Partnership for Education about making pro- 
gressive action on tax a requirement for private sector organisations working 
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with the partnership, though it is anticipated that this will be a contentious 
discussion. 

Donors also have a role to play in using aid to strengthen tax systems, includ- 
ing national revenue authorities. At present less than 0.1% of aid is spent in 
this way. Donors need to continue to coordinate and harmonise their efforts 
behind sector support to national education sector plans (e.g., through the 
GPE). The UN system also has a crucial role. A critical first step might be to end 
the archaic practice that makes UN, World Bank, and IMF salaries tax exempt. 
If international organisations are to become champions of tax justice, they 
cannot be compromised in their own practices. 


6.3 Allocating Resources 

Putting tax on the table does not mean other crucial dimensions of financing 
SDG 4 can be ignored, but it is an essential foundation. Pressure needs to be 
sustained for a fair share of national budgets to be spent on education, so every 
country reaches or exceeds the 20% benchmark of good practice. Moreover, 
budgets need to be sensitively and effectively spent, prioritising equity so as 
to ensure no one is left behind. Equitable allocation and spending must be a 
core principle in terms of education financing and costing equity should be a 
priority (Myers, 2016). Equal spending per child is not tantamount to equitable 
allocation. To be inclusive of the children still out of school and to reach this 
goal, variable allocation and spending that will factor in multiple aspects of 
marginalisation (e.g., gender, rural-urban divide, disability, ethnicity, remote- 
ness, incidence of conflict, and disaster) and include relevant premiums nec- 
essary for achieving inclusion will be essential. 

There is increasing interest in National Education Accounts that track 
household spending alongside government budgets spent on education. How- 
ever, considered in the light of the arguments advanced in this chapter, high 
household expenditure for access to basic education should be treated as a 
regressive form of tax. Not only does it contradict the principle of free educa- 
tion, it also means the poor tend to be forced to spend more on education as 
a proportion of their income than the rich. It is indeed important to track this 
data, but it is problematic if high household spending, as occurs in some Asian 
countries, is celebrated as a sign of a population committed to education. In 
fact, such data should be used as evidence of the need for a more effective and 
progressive tax system. 


6.4 Systemic Issues 
Making progress toward achieving SDG 4 requires a systemic approach both 
to education reform and education financing. The level of change needed will 
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not come about from pilots or short-term projects; rather efforts need to be 
harmonised behind the strengthening of systems over the medium and long 
term that can deliver inclusive and equitable education. National governments 
should play a pivotal role in developing nationally relevant education sector 
plans, though to be effective they need to ensure ongoing and systematic con- 
sultation with teachers, parents, civil society organisations, and parliaments to 
build the consensus necessary for sustaining reform. 

Global actors can and must play a role but are most effective when they are 
reinforcing national-level processes and systems rather than imposing their 
own ideologies or solutions. The GPE, with its commitment to country leader- 
ship and consultative processes over education sector planning, sets a positive 
example, harmonising the efforts of most bilateral and multilateral agencies. 
There is a still a worrying disconnect between the theory of GPE and the prac- 
tice at country level, where the World Bank is responsible for managing GPE 
grants in the role of a grant agent in most cases. However, a relatively repre- 
sentative board and decision-making process helps to sustain pressure for it 
to continue to improve.” There is a great danger that other global financing 
mechanisms, such as Education Cannot Wait or IFFEd, might lead to fragmen- 
tation or parallel efforts that undermine the focus on country-led reforms to 
education systems. This danger is becoming more alarming with the launch of 
even more new financing mechanisms (Education Outcomes Fund, Inclusive 
Education Initiative) without clear harmonisation in place (Edwards, S., 2018). 
Unfortunately, the global efforts to set up education financing mechanisms are 
not matched by efforts to promote fundamental reforms of tax rules and regu- 
lations or indeed to support countries to expand their own domestic resource 
mobilisation for education. 

If SDG 4 is to be achieved, a comprehensive framework to transform the 
financing of education needs to be pursued. This means looking at the 4Ss — 
the size, share, sensitivity, and scrutiny of education budgets. A larger tax base 
is needed, along with a better share for education, sensitive allocations driven 
by equity, and effective scrutiny. The 2017-2018 Global Education Monitoring 
report highlights the crucial importance of accountability in successful educa- 
tion systems (UNESCO, 2017b). A key part of this is for citizens to know what 
money should be arriving in their local school and for them to be able to track 
this in practice and expose misuse or abuse. Civil society has a crucial role, 
sharing information, building capacity, and documenting practices in the most 
remote and disadvantaged communities, which are often the last to receive 
funds. As citizens become involved in tracking spending, they also build their 
confidence to engage in budget formulation processes, asking ever more stra- 
tegic questions about the share, size, and sensitivity of education budgets. 
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The achievement of sDG 4 now hangs in the balance. If serious progress is to 
be made, some big breakthroughs in mobilising sustainable financing will be 
needed. The size of budgets, the share of budgets, the sensitivity of allocations, 
and the scrutiny of spending will need to be increased. The alternative scenario 
is frightening — one of continued underfunding of public education, increased 
dependency and conditionality of aid (e.g., through payment by results and 
ideologically driven PPPs), increased privatisation, and increasingly unequal 
education systems that exacerbate the inequality in the societies they serve. 

The world in 2030 should not be lamenting once again the failure to mobi- 
lise the financing necessary to deliver on collectively agreed goals. A situation 
needs to be avoided where public education systems are further undermined, 
fragmented, and privatised for profit. The financing for delivering on the right 
to education can be ensured, thus making education a powerful force for deliv- 
ering on all the other spGs. 


Notes 


1 Ofcourse, many see education also as a private good, yielding significant returns to 
the individual. It is the tension between these narratives of education that under- 
lies many of the biggest disputes in education today. 

2 See http://www.un.org/esa/ffd/ffd3/index.html 

3 The UN and the World Bank are undermined as legitimate actors on tax justice by 
the fact that their own employees are tax exempt. 

4 See http://www.educationcannotwait.org 

5 Some exemptions can make vaT progressive. Education advocates might make a 
case for VAT exemptions to go beyond traditional items like food and fuel to include 
school equipment, sanitary pads, etc. 

6 Such practices were highlighted in the vast troves of leaked documents known as 
the Panama Papers and the Paradise Papers. See the website of the International 
Consortium of Investigative Journalists: https://www.icij.org/tags/panama-papers/ 
and https://www.icij.org/tags/paradise-papers/ 

7 The authors acknowledge that they have relationships with GPE, one as a previous 
board member, the other as a current staff member and may be perceived to have 
their own biases. 


CHAPTER 9 


SDG 4 and the ‘Education Quality Turn’: Prospects, 
Possibilities, and Problems 


Yusuf Sayed and Kate Moriarty 


1 Introduction 


The Sustainable Development Goals (sDGs) set the scene for an ambitious 
development framework in a global context of widening inequalities within 
and between countries, global economic crises, conflict, and climate change. 
Building on the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), the SDGs propose 
a transformation of the existing economic, social, and environmental status 
quo across the world. If the ambition is taken at face value, it presents a radi- 
cal political project that proposes to fundamentally alter human society by 
2030 through the achievement of these goals and related targets. To achieve 
its ambition will require a level of political will, financing, and radical action 
never before seen. The consensus reached on sDG 4 reflects the value placed 
on education by people from diverse cultural and socioeconomic backgrounds 
around the globe, as well as by governments of different political persuasions. 
Despite the apparent consensus, tensions over quality and learning evident in 
the global policy formulation processes were not fully resolved in SDG 4 and 
have continued since the adoption of the sDGs in September 2015. 

The year 2013 appears to have marked the explicit beginning of the struggle 
in which vision of education would prevail, with a key meeting organised by 
UNESCO and UNICEF held in Dakar, Senegal, and the launch of the High-Level 
Panel report (UN, 2013b). Between 2013 and 2015, different groups put forward 
their agendas; this included formal processes and extensive lobbying by a 
range of stakeholders. These can be categorised as two interrelated processes, 
the New York UN post-MDG process and the Paris post-EFA (Education for 
All) process. This included unDp-led consultations on the post-2015 agenda, 
among which was a global on-line consultation on the ‘World We Want’ sur- 
vey. These initiatives were complemented through face-to-face consultations 
and intergovernmental meetings such as in Dakar (2013), Muscat (2014), and 
Incheon (2015), as well as country-level dialogue fora ahead of the final agree- 
ment on the sustainable development agenda. The deliberations of the Open 
Working Group (owG), which began its work at the Rio+20 conference (see 
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Chapter 2 by Antonia Wulff for details), were a major part of the process. 

Among the debates that characterised this process were the following: 

— whether education would be a stand-alone goal; 

— if it were a stand-alone goal, whether it would encapsulate a full agenda, 
that carried forward the broad scope of the EFA movement; 

— contestation about the focus of learning and quality as well as access; 

— contestation about which organisation would lead the global education 
agenda. 

The two strands of debate and policy development — the education discussion 

and the UN process under the owG — came together in the final text of the 

education goal. At face value, that text appears to offer a compromise between 

the earlier debates over quality and learning. However, a deeper reading of the 

text and of the global indicators for SDG 4 suggest that this is not the case. As 

one actor suggested, while the final SDG 4 is ambitious and there is ‘beautiful 

language’, it missed some important aspects, including any targets on financ- 

ing of the education agenda (from an interview by K. Moriarty).! 

This chapter will examine the vision of education and education quality 
that emerges from the spc 4 process. It will specifically explore the signifi- 
cance of the ‘quality turn’, the renewed focus on quality not only as an over- 
arching goal but embedded in the targets. It will consider whether the broad 
conceptualisations of quality that emerge from sDG 4 engage with the notion 
of quality as a dynamic process oriented toward social justice. In particular, it 
will bring into focus whether the promise of ‘equitable and inclusive quality 
education and lifelong learning for all’ advances social justice or whether it 
remains purely a symbolic policy. 

The next section of the chapter discusses the methodology that underpins 
the analysis. This is followed by a brief contextualisation of the framing of the 
chapter. Subsequent sections examine sDG 4 in relation to what is meant by 
education quality and learning, how they are measured and some of the key 
conditions that are necessary for realising the global education agenda. The 
conclusion summarises the key arguments of the chapter. 


2 Methodology 


The analysis and arguments made in this chapter and our contribution to the 
wider debates on SDG 4 and quality are based on a view that ‘not only is the 
world socially and historically constructed, but so are people and the knowl- 
edge they possess. We operate in and construct our world and our lives on a 
social, cultural and historical playing field’ (Kincheloe, 2005, p. 2). We argue 
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that the construction of SDG 4 is not neutral; it reflects a particular global 
social and political context and motivations in which differing social forces 
seek to make and remake the world. 

The data on which this chapter draws includes a detailed engagement with 
the content, structure, and language of the key policy texts relating to edu- 
cation SDG 4, its targets, and indicators. In particular we focus on the final 
SDG document as agreed upon at the United Nations General Assembly in 
September 2015, as well as relevant education policy texts and statements that 
preceded that document. We follow Rizvi and Lingard (2010), seeing policy as 
intertextual. Thus, the analysis of the final spc 4 document is complemented 
by analysing other relevant texts that have informed its construction and addi- 
tional text, such as the global indicators that have shaped its meaning ever 
since. This includes the UNESCO reports and position papers on education, the 
consultation reports and documents on education published by UNESCO and 
UNICEF, and those of the owG and the 2030 Framework of Education adopted 
in 2015. The chapter also includes insights selected from interviews with ‘pol- 
icy elites’ directly engaged at senior levels in formulating the education SDG 
goal, targets, and indicators from both governmental and nongovernmental 
backgrounds (Moriarty, 2019). Additionally, reflections from our own separate 
professional engagement in these processes have also influenced our analysis 
and the arguments made. Collectively these data offer us an opportunity to 
deconstruct the beliefs, assumptions, values, and sociopolitical dynamics that 
have informed the development of SDG 4. 


3 Situating the Analysis: Scope and Limits of the Policy Imagination 


Policy responds to the cultural, social, political, and economic norms, and, in 
turn, is shaped by them. Policy is developed within a particular sociopolitical 
and economic environment, and is the result of political pressure to convert 
conflict over public goods, such as education, into ‘an authorised course of 
action concerning their allocation’ (Bell & Stevenson, 2006, pp. 8, 16). 
Globalised ideas and ideologies play a fundamental role in the development 
of policy. Lingard and Rawolle (2011) point to an emergent global education 
policy field, which they refer to as a ‘rescaling of politics’ developed out of 
the interaction between global and national policy fields. They conceptualise 
this rescaling as the relocation of political authority beyond the nation state 
through a ‘global education policy field’ (Lingard & Rawolle, 20n, p. 490). Ver- 
ger, Novelli, and Altinyelken (2012) argue that globalised ideas are now domi- 
nating to the extent that it is possible to identify a convergence of national 
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policy directions in education that can be referred to as ‘global education pol- 
icy’. Robertson (2012) provides a very useful separation of the different ways 
in which global education policy can be understood. These include global as 
a condition of the world, as discourse, as project, as scale, and as reach. She 
considers the impact of neoliberalism and changes in technology, a particular 
social imaginary, as a way of framing education problems and their solutions. 
She cites EFA as an example, which today is replaced by SDG 4. She argues 
that these changes were not caused by ‘a global steamroller; rather, the com- 
plex reworking, re/bordering and re/ordering of education spaces to include a 
range of scales of action’ (Robertson, 2012, p. 18), highlighting the geographi- 
cally situated nature of ‘international’ actors and organisations. 

The idea of Westphalian sovereignty, a principle in international law 
whereby each nation state has exclusive sovereignty over its territory and 
domestic affairs, is rendered impotent in processes of policy determination 
by globalisation and the pervasiveness of the neoliberal economic model. Cul- 
tural theorist Mark Fisher suggested that neoliberalism is not only the domi- 
nant form of socioeconomic organisation but is in fact the only reality we can 
imagine (Fisher, 2009). This is the lens through which everything, including 
education policy, is now framed, as if this were somehow the only natural con- 
dition. There is a struggle over the control of this ‘social imaginary’ between 
‘a dominant neo-liberal imaginary underpinning educational policy’ and ‘a 
democratic alternative to it, conceived as a radically different way of interpret- 
ing the facts of global interconnectivity and interdependence’ (Rizvi, 2006, p. 
200). This struggle is evident in the formulation and content of SDG 4. 

In undertaking this analysis, we thus conceive of policy as providing a nor- 
mative framework to which the international community and nation states 
should aspire. Untangling the complex discourses and ideological influences 
shaping the policy decisions that produced sDG4 and its targets is therefore 
of particular importance to see how the struggles played out, not only in what 
was and what was not included, but in the conception of what quality educa- 
tion is, what it aims to do, and how it is achieved. 


4 The Notion of Quality in SDG 4 


There was no mention of quality education in the 1990 Jomtien World Declara- 
tion on Education for All, nor in the MDGs (World Conference on Education 
for All, 1990; UN, 2015a). Quality of education became a stronger focus in the 
EFA goals (World Education Forum, 2000). Yet the reality is that, in practice, 
there remained a significant gap. One of the primary reasons identified for this 
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is that the emphasis on access has come at the expense of quality. A major bar- 
rier to delivering quality education has been resource constraints — financial, 
human, and infrastructural. For example, one of the gaps in previous educa- 
tional goals was the lack of focus on teachers as an important factor for qual- 
ity. Not only physical access and the number of schools matter but also the 
quality of the teaching and what people learn (Case & Deaton, 1999; Sayed & 
Ahmed, 2015). Qualified and motivated teachers are key agents in improving 
the quality of education (for more detail, see Chapter 10 by Stephanie Bengts- 
son, Mamusu Kamanda, Joanne Ailwood, and Bilal Barakat). 

The notion of quality education gained further policy traction in discus- 
sions of the post-2015 framework, partly due to a growing recognition of the 
‘global learning crisis’ identified by UNESCO in 2013 (UNESCO, 2013c, 2014f). 
The recognition of a ‘learning crisis’ was accompanied by an increasing con- 
cern in some quarters that what people learn matters and growing evidence 
that many who access school were not actually learning (Acedo, Adams, and 
Popa, 2012). We will now explore the theoretical foundation of education 
generally and educational quality specifically before analysing how qual- 
ity education is conceptualised and constructed in sDG 4 and its associated 
targets. 


4.1 Instrumentalist Versus Rights-Based Arguments for Education and 
Conceptions of Quality Education 

Competing conceptions of quality were played out before the final iteration of 
the SDG 4 process. They have also continued, as discussed later in this chapter, 
in relation to the global and thematic indicators for spG 4 developed under 
the auspices of the Inter-agency and Expert Group on Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goal Indicators (IAEG-SDGs) and the Technical Cooperation Group on 
the indicators for SDG 4, respectively. 

A consistent line of criticism of the previous global education goals and the 
global development frameworks is that they were framed in an instrumentalist 
way, in which development generally and education quality more specifically 
were seen as a means to an end, most often growth in gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP). This instrumentalist logic of education is rooted in ideas of human 
capital formation through education and in particular the influential analysis 
of ‘rates of return’ on educational investments undertaken by Psacharopoulos 
(1972), Mincer (1974), and McMahon and Wagner (1981). McMahon recently 
reiterated his assessment that not only do returns to education ‘improve the 
life chances of individuals over their life cycles but in the aggregate are meas- 
ures of the returns to education to broader regional and national development’ 
(McMahon & Oketch, 2013, p. 79). These approaches stressed the economic 
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value of education and were heavily promoted by the World Bank. This promo- 
tion of education motivated primarily on the basis of its economic value to the 
individual and society has had a substantial impact on education policy and 
expansion. The focus on the physical access to education in the MDGs (MDG 2 
in particular) was driven by the argument that this gave the best rate of return 
for education to governments and the global education development commu- 
nity. Bennell (1996a) gave a trenchant critique of the justification for primary 
education based on rates of returns methodology. Although a large body of 
literature exists that supports education's potential to create economic ben- 
efits, the question remains: Whose interest does an education policy driven by 
economic imperatives alone really serve? 

Critics of instrumentalist arguments (Sayed & Ahmed, 2015; Acedo et al., 
2012) for education quality argue that a rights-based understanding of quality 
is not an idealist vision of education but rather a legally binding obligation 
that all countries have committed themselves to through the signing of at least 
one international human rights convention that has a provision on the right 
to education (Aubry & Dorsi, 2016). Quality education is a human right, as the 
Committee of the Rights of Child notes in its General Comment no. 1: 


Article 29 (1) not only adds to the right to education recognized in article 
28 a qualitative dimension which reflects the rights and inherent dignity 
of the child; it also insists upon the need for education to be child-cen- 
tered, child-friendly and empowering, and it highlights the need for edu- 
cational processes to be based upon the very principles it enunciates. 
(UN Committee on the Rights of the Child, 2001, emphasis added) 


Ignoring the right to quality education, in favour of a utilitarian model driven 
by a narrow rates-of-return imperative that reduces quality to literacy and 
numeracy, limits the ability of education to unlock a child’s (or an adult’s) full 
potential. While education can and does impact both individual income and 
wider economic indicators, the emphasis on the narrow instrumental value of 
education can be misleading as it does not necessarily end inequality. Further, 
such an emphasis might reinforce patterns of marginalisation for many disem- 
powered children (Bivens, Moriarty, & Taylor, 2009). It also risks leaving groups 
behind or condemning them to cycles of exclusion that their families may have 
experienced for generations. 

Viewed through a rights-based model of quality education, how and what 
children and adults learn is not only about content-knowledge but also about 
the experience they have and values of cooperation that education can help 
develop. Understanding rights and experiencing rights in practice in the 
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classroom and wider school are critical for the sustainable societies proposed 
in the 2030 agenda. This type of rights-based education is ‘a major building 
block in efforts to achieve social transformation towards rights-respecting 
societies and social justice’ (UNESCO & UNICEF, 2007, p. 12). For further dis- 
cussion of this theme, see Chapter 13 by Joel Westheimer on citizenship educa- 
tion and Chapter 14 by Hiraku Komatsu, Jeremy Rappleye, and Iveta Silova on 
education and sustainable development. 


4.2 Unpacking Conceptions of Education Quality and Learning in the 
Overarching sDG Education Goal and Targets 

While the SDG agenda makes a clear and obvious commitment to quality edu- 
cation and learning, as reflected in the overall goal, the struggle over the opera- 
tionalisation of the conception of education quality lies at the heart of the spG 
4 debates. Although there are nuances in various positions, and a possibility 
for achieving compromise, in essence the divide falls between a vision of qual- 
ity education creating more progressive social justice and of education serving 
an economic imperative. 

Education quality is core to the overarching SDG 4 goal and is referred to 
directly in three of the 10 targets. The concept is embedded in other targets, 
without actual use of the word. There are several challenges in how the notion 
of education quality is operationalised in the targets, reflecting the tension 
about the understandings of education outlined in the preceding section. In 
particular, we analyse selected targets of SDG 4, namely, 4.1, 4.2, 4.3, 4.7, and 
4.c, to consider the ways in which the ‘quality turn’ in SDG 4 is — or is not — 
addressed, and the competing notions of access and learning. 

The inclusion of the notion of lifelong education in the overarching goal is 
reflected in a commitment to broaden what counts as a valid education provi- 
sion. This is, for example, reflected in the following early childhood education 
(ECE) target: 


4.2 By 2030, ensure that all girls and boys have access to quality early 
childhood development, care and pre-primary education so that they are 
ready for primary education. (UNGA, 2015b, p. 17) 


The significance of investing in ECE, particularly for mitigating inequities, can- 
not be sufficiently emphasised (Heckman, 2008; Rose & Zubairi, 2017). How- 
ever, this target does not include the word ‘free’, which risks leaving the most 
marginalised children excluded from its benefits. Currently 85% of children 
in low-income countries (LICs) are not accessing any form of preprimary edu- 
cation. There is a continuing low level of investment in this sector. LICS only 
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spend just over 2 US cents per day for each child on preprimary education, 
and education donors collectively spent only 0.6% of total aid to education on 
preprimary schooling between 2012 and 2015, leading to a shortage of available 
public places (Rose & Zubairi, 2017). This leaves a massive gap in provision, 
which brings an increased burden to low-income households. That is likely 
to mean that these children are left behind. This target risks exacerbating the 
increasing privatisation of ECE provision in many low-income countries and 
ensuring the fact that it is mainly the middle and wealthy classes that benefit 
from such opportunities. 

The wider vision of education provision in SDG 4 is also reflected in a clear 
commitment to expanding the focus away from primary education to encom- 
pass both secondary and higher education, as articulated in this target: 


4.3 By 2030, ensure equal access for all women and men to affordable and 
quality technical, vocational and tertiary education, including university. 
(UNGA, 2015), p. 17) 


This reflects a clear commitment to expanding education provision. However, 
the risk is that targets 4.2 and 4.3 are weakly formulated and moreover tend 
to privilege access opportunities over meaningful epistemic access and com- 
pletion. This effectively weakens the level of commitment to quality lifelong 
learning. 

An important shift in the SDG 4 targets is toward the affective (Sayed et al., 
2018). The previous MDG agenda adopted a fairly narrow and instrumentalist 
view of education, focussing on access to primary schooling. In SDG 4 the shift 
is toward learning outcomes, such as the acquisition of literacy and numeracy, 
as is made clear in the global indicators for Target 4.1 (see the following sec- 
tion). Whilst these are important, the fragile nature of nation states in the 21st 
century, increasing physical and symbolic violence, xenophobia, and the grow- 
ing denial of the rights of groups such as LGBTIQ, migrants, and refugees have 
revealed a dire need for an ‘affective turn’ within education policies. Issues of 
social justice and social cohesion have taken on greater importance within the 
education quality agenda in recent times. An important shift in the SDG 4 tar- 
gets is toward the affective (Sayed et al., 2018); however, this is only partial and 
poorly formulated. SDG 4 has a target on these issues: 


4.7 By 2030, ensure that all learners acquire the knowledge and skills 
needed to promote sustainable development, including, among others, 
through education for sustainable development and sustainable life- 
styles, human rights, gender equality, promotion of a culture of peace 
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and non-violence, global citizenship and appreciation of cultural diver- 
sity and of culture’s contribution to sustainable development. (UNGA, 
2015p, p. 17) 


These affective learning objectives, grouped under Target 4.7, commit the sig- 
natories to a rights-based understanding of quality and would contribute to 
rights-respecting societies and social justice. They offer a broader conception 
of education quality. This includes the concept of global citizenship, which 
gained prominence as the third priority of the UN Secretary General’s Global 
Education First Initiative (GEF1). Global citizenship sets out a vision of educa- 
tion that moves beyond the acquisition of knowledge to empathy and action 
for other people and the environment (UNESCO, 20124). However, while the 
broadening of the affective is important, many of the processes and documents 
that informed the final text of SDG 4 stress economic factors as the underpin- 
ning consideration for reaching sustainable development and an emphasis 
on education’s role in promoting economic growth. In the articulation of the 
High-Level Panel report, for example, this function of education for human 
capital appears to sit alongside ideas of rights and citizenship for social jus- 
tice. However, the role of education in economic growth is predominant. This 
brings to the fore the question of intention and discourse: Is the learner con- 
ceived as an ‘economic global citizen’ (Richardson, 2008) or a ‘critical global 
citizen’ (Andreotti, 2011), and are the two — as the polarity of the debates some- 
times suggests — irreconcilable? 

While the inclusion of Target 4.7 is symbolically important, it is what can 
be best described as a residual target, in which many of the learning needs 
identified by diverse stakeholder groups are lumped together. This goal has 
been described by one policy actor as ‘too broad and too many concepts ... dif- 
ficult for people to grasp, especially for politicians’ (Moriarty, 2019, p. 132). This 
lumping together means the target is seen as too complex and is likely to be 
sidelined by governments as the policy is translated down to the nation level 
for implementation (Moriarty, 2019). 

Furthermore, the learning envisaged by targets 4.1 and 4.4 (see below) is 
described as ‘relevant’, giving it increased and central value, whereas the learn- 
ing outcomes listed in Target 4.7 are described as promoting and contribut- 
ing to sustainable development. This suggests that they possibly add value but 
are not essential. The separation of the learning outcomes into two categories 
— ‘relevant’ and ‘contributing’ — implies that knowledge, skills, and values of 
human rights, gender equality, and peace are not relevant to learners world- 
wide. It seems that Target 4.7 was conceived of as largely symbolic and likely 
to be delegitimised and marginalised in its implementation, given its broad 
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scope and its vague and generic formulation. Of course, this cannot yet be 
known as national implementation of SDG 4, its monitoring, and evaluation 
are still in their infancy. However, as suggested in the discussion of indicators 
that follows, most policymakers are more likely to adopt an instrumentalist 
and narrow view of learning. 

What is new, is a greater emphasis on skills for work and jobs, with Target 
4.4 committing to ‘substantially increase the number of youth and adults who 
have relevant skills, including technical and vocational skills, for employment, 
decent jobs and entrepreneurship’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 17), making explicit the 
role of education in developing skills for work. Vocational training is men- 
tioned in three separate sDG4 targets. In this target we again see the use of the 
word ‘relevant’, reinforcing (albeit subtly) the role of education in the creation 
of human capital. Such a vision of education continues to be promoted in new 
global measures on human capital recently announced by the World Bank, 
which, it has been argued, undermine sDG 4 (Edwards, D., 2018). 

There are several silences in the spG 4 framework. Some are matters of 
policy neglect and inattention, but others are more substantive. Among these 
is lack of attention to teachers — their training, their support, their working 
conditions. Although Target 4.c does include the important recognition that 
teachers must be professionally qualified, the targets do not focus on the need 
for having well-supported, motivated teachers whose rights and responsibili- 
ties are recognised in policies and in working conditions. In the discussion that 
predated the final SDG 4 framework, there was a target for teachers: 


Target 6: By 2030, all governments ensure that all learners are taught by 
qualified, professionally-trained, motivated and well-supported teachers. 
(UNESCO, 2014a) 


Yet disappointingly, the final spG 4 reduces teachers and their work to the 
level of an input: 


4.c By 2030, substantially increase the supply of qualified teachers, includ- 
ing through international cooperation for teacher training in developing 
countries, especially least developed countries and small island develop- 
ing States. (UNGA, 2015b, p. 17) 


Addressing inequality in learning is only possible if there is equity in access, 
as well as teacher distribution and training. In many education systems, well- 
qualified and experienced teachers are clustered in schools serving the advan- 
taged (UNESCO, 2o014f). To ensure equity in learning (which, at present, is 
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mostly measured through testing), the target for teachers and the associated 
measures as proposed in various documents (Sayed & Ahmed, 201) should 
also focus on equity. Learning does not occur in the absence of teachers and 
teaching; a commitment to equity in learning should therefore include a focus 
on teachers and teaching. Only through quality inputs will it be possible to have 
both quality outcomes. ‘The quality of an education system cannot exceed the 
quality of its teachers’ (Barber & Mourshed, 2007, p. 13). There is significant 
evidence to support the claim that teachers are key to improving education 
quality and learning outcomes (UIS, 2016c). This requires teachers who are not 
only qualified but understand and respect human rights and who reflect the 
diversity of the population at large — including female teachers and teachers 
with disabilities. This also implies a need for attention to teacher recruitment 
and deployment within national education systems to ensure that it is not only 
wealthy and urban schools which can, and do, attract the most qualified and 
motivated teachers. Consequently, measures of learning should have, at their 
heart, the improvement of teacher pedagogy and student learning. Yet SDG 4 
falls short in addressing the wider issues of teacher motivation and rights. 

The operationalisation of education quality in the 10 targets is likely to lead 
to a narrow and instrumentalist reading of what is to be achieved, and what 
is desirable and meaningful, for several reasons. First, a key conceptual limita- 
tion of the sDG 4 is how learning is defined and for what purpose(s). Among 
the factors influencing learning and quality is the curriculum, which is not 
mentioned in the text of spG 4. The assumption underpinning the notion of 
curricula and knowledge in sDG 4 is that national governments have curricula 
that are consistent with the overarching goals and learning targets. Further, the 
notion of knowledge and learning that is articulated in the SDG 4 framework 
is that of learner outcomes in literacy and numeracy at the terminal phases 
of primary and secondary schooling; learner readiness for schooling; digital 
and literacy skills; and knowledge of environmental and geoscience (see the 
following section). Other affective areas of knowledge are not prominent in 
the global indicators of sDG 4. This raises the questions of whether this can be 
conceived as a holistic framework of knowledge and learning in which knowl- 
edge is valued. 

Second, conceiving of quality education only as relevant and effective 
learning outcomes, limited to the narrow conception of learning as cognitive 
attainment, fails to address other important aspects of quality education. One 
of the spGs, Goal 16, is to ‘promote peaceful and inclusive societies’ (UNGA, 
2015b, p. 14). Simply having a high level of literacy and numeracy will not 
achieve this. Education must deliver learning that is ‘relevant’ to the challenge 
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of overcoming intolerance and hatred. Failing to prioritise human rights and 
global citizenship as relevant and effective undermines this goal. 

Finally, education quality is complex, and learning multifaceted. Quality 
education and learning involves many different inputs and processes, among 
which are the experience in the classroom, including rights-based partici- 
patory pedagogy; adequate numbers of trained teachers; the promise that 
children understand the language they are taught in; access to teaching and 
learning material that promotes diversity; a school environment that is safe 
and free from violence or attack; and the teaching of a broad and diverse set of 
knowledge and skills, along with the ability to reflect on, question, and create 
knowledge, rather than simply repeat it in examinations. Learning, if it is of 
quality, must therefore be a process, a set of skills, not measured only as defini- 
tive outcomes from standardised tests. 

In summary, for the 2030 education agenda, a critical question must be 
whether education driven by the logic of the economy can lead to the ambi- 
tious change set out in Transforming Our World: The 2030 Agenda for Sustain- 
able Development (UNGA, 2015b). The dominant discourses that have shaped 
SDG 4 may have limited its potential to contribute to a holistic vision of devel- 
opment from the outset. A model of education driven by a narrow and instru- 
mentalist logic is likely to undermine an expansive view of quality education. 
Literacy and numeracy — the indicators for Target 4.1 — while key foundational 
skills, alone do not constitute a quality education. If education is not equitable, 
either in terms of access or in the way it is experienced, then it cannot be con- 
sidered quality education. Creating equality of opportunity is not sufficient 
either, as challenges facing the most marginalised groups as a result of social 
class, gender, ethnicity, disability, sexual orientation, or other identities require 
targeted actions by governments and their international partners. 


5 Turning Targets into Indicators: The Further Narrowing of the 
Education Quality Agenda and the Perils of Measurement 


In the previous section, we examined conceptions of education quality and 
learning as they are reflected in the targets. In this section, we consider how 
indicators and the process of their development frame the ways in which edu- 
cation quality might be realised in the Education 2030 global agenda. We dis- 
cuss the global shared monitoring frameworks for tracking education progress 
as these provide a sharper focus of policymakers’ priorities of what success 
looks like. For details of the classification, see UN (2019). 
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The measurement of progress for the sDGs overall will theoretically be 
guided by four levels of indicators: global, regional, thematic, and national. 
Governments will be accountable to report only on the u global education 
indicators, which represent a boiling down of priorities. The thematic indi- 
cators, although broad and comprehensive, will not require the same level of 
international accountability as the global indicators, and governments will 
choose their priorities in relation to their national context. 

While the development of the sDGs, including SDG 4, was a political process, 
the development of the global indicators is described as a technical process led 
by a group of country-level experts, the Inter-agency and Expert Group on SDG 
Indicators (IAEG-sDGs). While the work of the group has been heavily influ- 
enced by available data, to refer to the feasibility of data collection and other 
methodological considerations to portray this as a merely technical process is 
misleading. The ‘scope and wording of global indicators will, without doubt, 
have real political significance’ (Moriarty, 2016, p. 124). As with the MDGs, 
what is measured and reported on will undoubtedly drive action. These are 
the indicators to which governments will be held accountable; they constitute 
an ‘agenda inside the agenda’. How these decisions on global indicators were 
made, by whom, and on what basis requires interrogation as, notwithstanding 
the challenges, the indicators were not purely derived from available data. One 
interview informant involved in these processes parodied the discussions thus: 


Oh, we can only have one global indicator for 4.1, it’s going to be read- 
ing and maths as OECD would like it to be for end of lower secondary 
because that is what they measure. (Moriarty, 2019, p. 148) 


The different levels of indicators proposed are problematic, signalling two par- 
allel processes: 


At the moment there are no global indicators on children in or out of 
schools or completion, no indicator on numbers of children and person- 
ally I think this is wrong, we are missing something. ... Just as we had for 
the spG process this is a parallel process on the indicators, where you 
have the IAEG that decides on global indicators and the education com- 
munity that decides on the thematic ones. (Moriarty, 2019, p. 146) 


Nevertheless, each technical sector does make inputs into the IAEG-SDGs. 
The comment above may reflect a sense of disconnection and/or internal 
divisions within nation states and/or between the two processes of indicator 
development. 
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Another policy actor expressed the view that it should be ‘up to national 
context and resources of the national governments to put in place a system for 
monitoring this. ... [It] will come down to local political contexts (Moriarty, 
2019, p. 145). 

Developing indicators is not easy as the categorisation of the indicators 
themselves into three tiers, based on the availability of mechanisms and data 
for measuring progress highlights (see Chapter 1 by Antonia Wulff for more 
detail). In addition to the technical challenges, decisions on what indicators 
are used to measure and track progress are highly political choices, determined 
by particular views of education's purpose, and in turn, setting the direction of 
education, its aims, and functions. 

The indicators that have been developed have enabled the prioritisation of 
some agendas over others. This is perhaps most starkly illustrated by the global 
indicator for Target 4.1. The global indicator does not attempt to capture key 
aspects of the target, such as completion of a full cycle of schooling and/or the 
percentage of those children in free public education. The choice to measure 
only the ‘proportion of children and young people: (a) in grades 2/3; (b) at the 
end of primary; and (c) at the end of lower secondary achieving at least a mini- 
mum proficiency level in (i) reading and (ii) mathematics, by sex’ (IAEG-SDGs, 
2016) is a means to boil down the focus of the target only to learning to read, 
write, and count. This removes any measure of equity based on free education — 
a universal human right and central to a broader conception of education qual- 
ity and learning. Limiting the measurement of learning in this way produces a 
notion of quantitative effectiveness, which relies on test results to verify effec- 
tiveness and quality (Bivens et al., 2009). Such a technicist approach runs the 
risk of losing sight of the idea that improving learning does not come about by 
assessment per se or by the frequency of assessment (Sayed & Kanjee, 2013). 
Children do not learn simply because they are assessed. They learn if assess- 
ment information results in changes and improvements in pedagogy. Measure- 
ment thus has limited policy purchase if it does not result in improvements in 
classroom practice. There is also a danger that, in stressing learning outcomes, 
teachers’ professionalism is undermined by the highly structured learning that 
such an emphasis on testing often brings. Moreover, test results themselves do 
not necessarily reflect observed learning outcomes among students (Goldstein, 
2004). A key problem with these sets of global indicators is that they do not 
deal with pedagogy and learning adequately. An exception may be the main- 
streaming of the themes of Target 4.7, which are the heart of education quality. 

Both the global and thematic indicators have a narrow and reductionist view 
of learning and pedagogy. For example, the thematic indicators for knowledge, 
skills, and learning readiness reduce these to the following: 
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1. Readiness: stimulating home learning environment. 

2. Skills: digital literacy. 

3. Knowledge: environmental science and geoscience. 

Alexander (2015, p. 257) has concerns about how education quality and learn- 
ing are understood. He states: 


Education for the period post-2015 needs a radical and properly informed 
debate about indicators and measures in relation to the black box, or 
black hole, of teaching and learning, for classrooms are the true front line 
in the quest for educational quality. The proper sequence, surely, is not to 
make do with the odd measure that happens to have featured in a num- 
ber of school effectiveness studies but to start with a rounded account of 
the educational process and the purposes it serves, then range compre- 
hensively and eclectically across the full spectrum of relevant research 
and extrapolate what the evidence shows can safely be regarded as key 
indicators of quality, and only then proceed to the question of how those 
indicators that have been shown to have pre-eminent influence on the 
quality and outcomes of learning can be translated into measures. 


Alexander (2015, p. 257) goes on to caution against ‘a single global measure of 
the quality of teaching applied across all cultural and pedagogical contexts’. On 
the other hand, the International Commission on Financing Global Education 
Opportunity (Education Commission), established after the adoption of spG 
4 and reflecting a great diversity of actors, argued that ‘to galvanize attention 
globally, a single global indicator of learning should be agreed on to comple- 
ment national measures of learning’ (Education Commission, 2016, p. 17). 

Reflecting on the process of developing indicators, a senior policy actor 
interviewed by one of the authors of this chapter made a thoughtful obser- 
vation: Those who felt that the overarching goal was too broad, and that it 
required a narrower learning goal, argued that this was achieved through the 
global indicator process, as ‘certain groups didn't get the targets they wanted 
then they pushed for the indicators to pick the part of the target they want’ 
(Moriarty, 2019, p. 149). Although that view could be regarded as partial, it 
expresses the sentiment that the choice of indicators was both highly politi- 
cal and hotly contested, especially over what quality education means in 
practice. 

Measurement and assessment constitute a large global industry and per- 
haps the largest global market in education after textbook production. The 
assessment and measuring required to monitor progress in SDG 4 are likely 
to stimulate that industry. This begs the question of who controls the testing 
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market and who stands to gain from an increased focus on the assessment 
of learning. It would, indeed, be unfortunate if the spG 4 education agenda 
focussing on learning and its measurement created a scramble for market 
shares and deliberately or unwittingly intensified the current privatisation of 
assessment and testing, 

Indicators, including the global indicators, are designed as measures of 
accountability. Such frameworks require the confidence and trust of those 
who are implementing them. National governments and, more fundamen- 
tally, teachers and schools should therefore be in the driver's seat in develop- 
ing measures of accountability that are politically acceptable, professionally 
sound, and administratively manageable. However, as we noted previously, 
discussion about indicator development and measurement has been largely 
treated as a technical exercise and thus avoided discussion about the politics 
of measurement: who sets the agenda, who monitors, who collects data, who 
interprets the data, who is to be held accountable and for what. Neglecting 
such considerations runs the risk of disempowering national education actors 
(state and nonstate) and citizens who should, in the final instance, be lead- 
ing the agenda. After all, policy traction and accountability provided by global 
targets only work if national governments use the information from monitor- 
ing progress to put in place education policy reforms to improve education 
quality. 

Understandably, international agencies — and by implication, the national 
governments with whom they work — have a need to focus on clear, reliable, 
and measurable targets and indicators to measure learning. Parents and stu- 
dents alike also place value, for a variety of reasons, on measuring progress. 
This might be because of an understanding of education qualifications as a 
‘positional good’ (Hirsch, 1977) or due to a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the value that formative assessment can provide. But there is a real risk 
that the sDG 4 notion of learning is being narrowed and, like the MDG access 
agenda, becomes no more than a quest for quantitative measures to show pro- 
gress. According to Bivens et al. (2009, p. 100), this ‘narrow orientation of edu- 
cation towards the cognitive, the behavioural and ultimately the economistic, 
manifested through over-reliance on testing and measurement, is disabling its 
potential to bring about significant change within individuals and within soci- 
ety more widely’. 

While sDG 4 in many ways embraces a more expansive education vision 
than did the MDGs, it remains limited within the confines of a social imaginary 
that perceives education as a vehicle for economic ends and imposes consider- 
able data burdens on national governments. Moreover, the process of develop- 
ing indicators reflects a false technicist approach that removes ownership from 
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those who will be required to implement this ambitious agenda. The control of 
the indicator development agenda is likely to result in a process of monitoring 
and tracking progress that is outside the ownership of national governments. 


6 The Challenge of Realising the Ambitious Global Education 
Agenda 


The sDGs in general and SDG 4 in particular, unlike the previous global agenda, 
include a focus on implementation. sDG 4 contains targets (4.a, 4.b and 4.c), 
which are referred to as means of implementation (MOI). We have already 
referred to one of these relating to teachers in a previous section. In this sec- 
tion, we focus on Target 4.b and more generally the issue of financing, which 
we consider critical to support quality. We also discuss who or which organisa- 
tion is to be held accountable for monitoring progress, as well as several condi- 
tions necessary for the attainment of SDG 4 and its 10 associated targets. 

There is little attention devoted in the spG 4 text to the international archi- 
tecture for delivering and managing the process, except for the three ‘means of 
implementation’ targets. In particular, there is a remarkable silence about how 
this agenda is to be financed. The Education 2030 Framework for Action does 
offer this statement of intent: 


We emphasize that international public finance plays an important role 
in complementing the efforts of countries to mobilize public resources 
domestically, especially in the poorest and most vulnerable countries 
with limited domestic resources. An important use of international 
public finance, including official development assistance (ODA), is to 
catalyse additional resource mobilization from other sources, public and 
private. ODA providers reaffirm their respective commitments, including 
the commitment by many developed countries to achieve the target of 
0.7 per cent of gross national income for official development assistance 
(ODA/GNI1) to developing countries and 0.15 per cent to 0.2 per cent of 
oDA/GNI to least developed countries. (WEF, 2015, para. 43) 


Despite strong advocacy leading up to the adoption of the spc framework, 
there is no specific target or goal relating to financing SDG 4, unlike the EFA 
framework for action, which stated that ‘no countries seriously committed 
to education for all will be thwarted in their achievement of this goal by a 
lack of resources’ (WEF, 2000, p. 9). This omission speaks volumes about the 
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declining commitment of the international community, which has driven the 
SDG process, to support national governments in achieving the goals and tar- 
gets set. 

The financing aspects of the sustainable development agenda were dealt 
with separately in the Addis Ababa Action Agenda, adopted shortly before the 
SDGs themselves in 2015 (UNGA, 2015a). Some may argue that SDG 4 did not 
need a target on financing, although the Addis Agenda contains very limited 
financing commitments to education. This however, is not the whole story. 
SDG Target 3.c, one of the health goals’ Mo! targets, does call on governments 
to ‘substantially increase health financing’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 17). 

The only references to financing education are in the MOI targets 4.b and 
4.c, which refer to scholarships for higher education and financial support for 
teacher training. They fall short of a more robust commitment to education 
financing targets. They also ignore the call by the African Union for a specific 
higher education/university target, as opposed to scholarships, for higher edu- 
cation (Sayed & Ahmed, 2011). 

The Education 2030 Framework for Action, adopted after the final SDG 4 
text, does seek to address this weakness, and the World Education Forum in 
May 2015 also highlighted the need for education finance (World Education 
Forum, 2015). However, the absence of a financing target in SDG 4 can arguably 
be read alongside a policy discourse in the spG framework as a whole, which 
constructs a positive role for the private sector in delivering public goods, from 
contributing resources to direct delivery. In its construction, the SDG policy 
framework intentionally or inadvertently elevates the private sector as an 
equal partner and stakeholder in realising and protecting human rights. The 
question that must be asked is whether the self-interest and utility-maximising 
behaviour of the private sector can be harnessed to the benefit of the public 
sector. 

A key policy text, which provides guidance for the implementation of SDG 4 
is the Education 2030 Framework for Action. That document spells out various 
approaches and strategies for implementing SDG 4. The Incheon Declaration, 
which promulgated the Framework for Action, states: 


We reaffirm that the fundamental responsibility for successfully imple- 
menting this agenda lies with governments. We are determined to 
establish legal and policy frameworks that promote accountability and 
transparency as well as participatory governance and coordinated part- 
nerships at all levels and across sectors, and to uphold the right to partici- 
pation of all stakeholders. (World Education Forum, 2015, p. 9) 
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While laying the central responsibility for accountability at the foot of gov- 
ernment, it does beg the question of what the role of the various sectors and 
actors, including international agencies, is in monitoring progress. It leaves 
vague how different actors will be held to account and by whom. 

Finally, the realisation of this education agenda requires an approach to 
implementation that emphasises historic and structural inequities in promot- 
ing education quality. SDG 4 discourse, which brings both education quality 
and equity to the fore, must be buttressed at the level of implementation by 
political will and financial investments. 


7 Conclusion 


This chapter focussed on how the global education agenda articulated in SDG 
4 reflects education quality and learning. We have argued that this turn to edu- 
cation quality, while echoing earlier global agendas, represents a shift in focus 
and attention to learning as opposed to access to education. 

We have pointed to some of the key conceptual limitations of how educa- 
tion quality is conceived in the sDG 4 goal and embedded in the 10 associated 
targets. In particular this chapter emphasises that the concept of quality edu- 
cation and learning is narrowed and reduced in instrumental ways that reduce 
its potential reach and impact. We argue that while a shift to the ‘affective’ is 
marked by the inclusion of Target 4.7, the lumping together of so many top- 
ics renders it inoperative, with the risk that it becomes a residual target. The 
failure to describe the learning in Target 4.7 as relevant or effective creates a 
hierarchy of learning, where human rights education — a legal obligation — is 
seen as less important than other areas. We argue that in sDG 4, the neglect of 
curricula and inclusion of teachers in the framework as a ‘technical education 
input’ reduces their agency and limits the potential of the ‘quality turn’. 

SDG 4 and its targets lead to a form of pseudo-technicism whereby a nar- 
row set of indicators are axiomatically assumed to measure equitable and 
quality lifelong learning for all. In so doing, rights-based understandings of 
quality, including inclusive and child-centred pedagogy, interactive teaching 
and learning processes in the classroom, a curriculum that encourages criti- 
cal thinking, and respect for and understanding of human rights, which many 
observers, including the authors, feel better measure quality and learning, are 
marginalised and delegitimised. Education quality is discursively constituted 
as instrumental and, once again, devoid of any understanding of the teaching 
and learning process. 
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Despite our critique, we do believe that the insertion of equity and educa- 
tion quality in the global development goals represents a welcome change in 
the global agenda and a sober response to a narrow focus on physical access 
that characterised the previous MDGs. However, for the ‘quality turn’ to be real- 
ised in practice, a set of necessary conditions is required that acknowledges a 
vision of education quality in which the focus on the affective is valued along 
with the cognitive. This education quality turn implies rethinking the indica- 
tors and refining the targets at the level of implementation such that a holistic, 
reflexive, and critical vision of education is promoted. Further this necessi- 
tates an approach to education financing and accountability that privileges 
the need of the poor and marginalised through quality public education. Such 
a vision of education is consistent with a rights-based approach to implement- 
ing SDG 4 (Moriarty, 2017). Only in this way can the 5P mantra of People, Planet, 
Prosperity, Peace and Partnership, articulated in the wider 2030 agenda for sus- 
tainable development, be realised. And only in fully embracing a rights-based 
vision of the ‘quality turn’ can SDG 4 contribute to social justice and redistribu- 
tion of privilege and wealth in and through education. Without such a vision, 
the ideal of ‘equitable and quality lifelong learning for all’ will remain illusory 
and unattainable. 


Note 


1 This chapter draws on doctoral research of one of the authors. 


CHAPTER 10 


Teachers Are More Than ‘Supply’: Toward 
Meaningful Measurement of Pedagogy and 
Teachers in SDG 4 


Stephanie Bengtsson, Mamusu Kamanda, Joanne Ailwood and 
Bilal Barakat 


1 Introduction 


The significant improvement in school access (particularly at the primary 
level) is one success story of the Education for All (EFA) movement and the 
Millennium Development Goals (MDGs). However, many already marginalised 
children were left further behind during the global mass enrolment drive of 
the 1990s and early 2000s, and today half of the world’s children without basic 
skills in literacy or numeracy are actually in school, according to recent data 
from UNESCO (Rose, 2015). With the launch of the Incheon Declaration for 
Education 2030 in May 2015 and the Sustainable Development Goals (sDGs) 
later that year came a noticeable shift in the discourse, from an almost exclu- 
sive focus on expanding access to formal schooling to the improvement of the 
quality of education, specifically through the improvement of student learn- 
ing outcomes. sDG 4 includes targets and corresponding indicators for basic 
literacy and numeracy achievement (Targets 4.1 and 4.6), for ‘relevant skills ... 
for employment, decent jobs and entrepreneurship’ (Target 4.4), and, finally, 
for ‘the knowledge and skills needed to promote sustainable development’ 
(Target 4.7). This emphasis on improving quality by improving learning out- 
comes has ignited an interest in teachers and teaching and, subsequently, has 
put teachers in a position of greater prominence on the spG agenda in the 
form of a dedicated ‘means of implementation’ in Target 4.c: ‘By 2030, sub- 
stantially increase the supply of qualified teachers, including through inter- 
national cooperation for teacher training in developing countries, especially 
least developed countries and small island developing States’ (UNGA, 2015b). 
While some might view it as a promising development that teachers are 
included in the SDGs, in this chapter, we argue that how teachers are included 
in the agenda is a cause for concern for educationists and for the international 
community as a whole. To elaborate, Target 4.c is the only one of the 10 educa- 
tion targets to explicitly mention teachers, and it does so in reductive terms, 
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referring to them as a ‘supply’ and a ‘means of implementation, rather than as 
active stakeholders in education (and as human beings in their own right, who 
may face discrimination and rights violations themselves). This view of teach- 
ers as merely a human resource input continues to dominate the discourse 
of international and national development policymakers and practitioners 
around the world. Such a view stands in contrast with the perspective of a bur- 
geoning group of educationists who argue that teachers and teacher organisa- 
tions should be included in the development of policies and agendas, and not 
just in the policies and agendas themselves (Ginsburg, 2012, 2017). 

Our concerns are framed within a broader discussion around the measure- 
ment of progress in education. We engage with the emerging argument within 
the international educational discourse that it has become common practice 
to ‘treasure what is easy to measure’ (e.g., basic learning outcomes, enrolment 
rates, etc.), rather than to work toward ways to effectively ‘measure what we 
treasure’, no matter how challenging (Alexander, 2015). Looking at the current 
indicator framework intended to evaluate progress toward the sDGs at the 
global, thematic, regional, and national levels, we explore the extent to which 
the current SDG 4 indicator framework allows us to adequately measure pro- 
gress relating to the role of teachers in the development agenda, and seek to 
understand the key barriers to and potential catalysts for effective measure- 
ment in this regard. We argue that, as the focus of the SDG agenda shifts from 
the global- and thematic-level toward regional- and national-level actors and 
action, a productive space has opened up for influencing the development of 
regional- and national-level indicators that conceptualise teachers as active 
stakeholders and rights-holders in education. Such indicators could focus on 
processes of teaching and learning, rather than the more easily quantifiable 
measures that have dominated the field to date. We contend that quality, inclu- 
sive, equitable education hinges on learning to treasure the world’s teachers 
through measurement processes that build on the development of a range of 
quantitative and qualitative context-specific indicators. 


2 Measuring Teachers 


In order to contextualise our critical analysis of the measurement of teach- 
ers in SDG 4, we begin with a review of the scholarship on the measurement 
of educational progress, focusing on teacher performance and learning out- 
comes, and how this relates to the SDG agenda. 

As 2015 — the target year for the MDGs and EFA — drew nearer, there was a 
growing realisation around the world that the overriding emphasis on access 
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to and enrolment in primary education in these global agendas had sidelined 
education quality. The finding that children who had been attending school for 
years had in many cases still not mastered the basics of literacy and numeracy 
(Rose, 2015) drew particular attention, but the limitation of the singular focus 
on enrolment was also evident in the dire conditions and facilities of the schools 
that many children were enrolled in, among other problems. The Incheon Decla- 
ration and the launch of the sDGs heralded a welcome shift in focus in the inter- 
national educational discourse toward quality and the improvement of student 
learning outcomes, in part through the improvement of teaching. Unfortunately, 
however, much of the new international policy literature examines teachers and 
teaching in a narrow sense, emphasising ‘teacher qualification’ and ‘teacher per- 
formance’ (which is commonly gauged by looking at student achievement on 
formal assessment), rather than attempting to understand the complexities of 
teachers’ lives, experience, and ongoing education (Avalos & Barrett, 2013). As 
Alexander (2015, p. 255) points out, ‘Preferred evidence is top-down. It reflects 
the world, the preoccupations, the priorities, and the experiences of policymak- 
ers rather than those of teachers and children’ As with the MDGs, these priorities 
and preoccupations are also focused on what is easily quantifiable (Barrett et al., 
2015; King, 2017; Rose, 2015). This focus on what is most easily quantifiable tends 
to favour certain types of indicators, namely relatively straightforward input 
and output indicators rather than more complex process indicators (Alexander, 
2015), and leads to mismatched proxy indicators, where, for example, student 
test scores are used as a proxy for teacher performance;! or the proportion of 
qualified teachers is used as a proxy for the quality of the teaching force. Even 
the post-2015 agenda, then, is dominated by indicators such as student/teacher 
ratios, literacy rates, and enrolment rates, while ‘non-quantifiable’ indicators 
associated with quality such as citizenship, values, and/or sustainability are 
crowded into the omnibus Target 4.7 on education for sustainable development. 
Actual processes of teaching and learning are largely ignored. 

There is a perceived capacity to measure learning as a direct output of teach- 
ers’ work, and the subsequent emphasis on gauging the quality of the ‘human 
capital’ making up the teaching force, is one feature of a current neoliberal cli- 
mate of global governance. This discourse of neoliberalism builds on free mar- 
ket—based ideals and economic principles to drive education improvement via 
blunt instruments of measurement (Ball & Olmedo, 2013). While the measure- 
ment tools employed within this governance regime — for example, standard- 
ised tests, teacher numbers and attendance/absenteeism, capital works, and 
student/teacher ratios — can provide some useful data (Bold et al., 2017), the 
positive and productive impact of neoliberal policies and evaluation measures 
on education, educational outcomes, and teacher capacity are limited. 
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Attempting to measure teacher quality through primarily quantitative proxy 
indicators is unlikely to build a deep picture of the conditions and circum- 
stances under which teachers are working, including their personal and pro- 
fessional support networks, the extent of their own schooling, initial teacher 
training and their ongoing professional development, the availability of con- 
sumable resources, housing, contractual status, and reliable (and at least ade- 
quate) salaries, among many other factors. Also missing from current analyses 
of teaching quality are the perceptions and viewpoints of teachers themselves 
(see Akyeampong, Pryor, and Ampiah [2006] for a nuanced analysis of Gha- 
naian teachers’ understandings of pedagogy, learning, and assessment, and a 
discussion of how active engagement and dialogue with teachers themselves 
can be used as a type of formative evaluation). 

Rather than supporting education for a socially just and democratic soci- 
ety, neoliberal policies reproduce an economic market ideal of competition, 
one aspect of which is creating illusions of choice that contribute to a nar- 
rative of competitive educational systems. In such systems, with their edu- 
cational ‘winners’ and ‘losers’; parents are positioned as having a ‘choice’ to 
decide which school is most desirable for their child (Angus, 2015; Connell, 
2013; Ndimande, 2016). This education ‘market’ plays out differently across 
the world. In many high-income countries, it is evident in the organisation of 
teacher appraisal around a performance goal structure, where teacher perfor- 
mance is evaluated based on student scores on standardised tests (Skaalvik & 
Skaalvik, 2017). This approach to teacher evaluation is often tied to perfor- 
mance pay schemes, where teachers’ bonuses (and, in some cases, salaries) 
are awarded based on their ‘value added’ to student learning, which is meas- 
ured by looking at student test scores, as, for example in the case of the recent 
Gates Foundation’s Intensive Partnerships for Effective Teaching initiative 
(Stecher et al., 2018). It has been pointed out that it is actually not possible 
to objectively evaluate teacher performance, that it is unfair to hold only 
teachers accountable for student learning, and that teacher motivation and 
cooperation might be adversely affected as a result (Bramwell, Anderson, & 
Mundy, 2014). 

Also typical in high-income countries is the use of international standardised 
testing, such as the Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) 
and the Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), in 
combination with national school comparison websites and reports, such as 
My School in Australia, and school league tables in the UK. Such websites 
tend to be populated with decontextualised, disembodied data from national 
standardised tests. Using standardised testing as a proxy for learning or school 
quality while apportioning blame for poor outcomes to individual schools 
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and teachers rather than systemic ills or injustices perpetuates, and can even 
increase, schooling inequalities (Gable & Lingard, 2013). 

In low-income countries, educational gaps have been further emphasised, 
in part through the neoliberal structural adjustment programmes of the 1980s 
and 1990s, where international loans were disbursed only if certain conditions 
were met by receiving governments (Connell, 2013). These structural adjust- 
ment policies aimed to achieve macroeconomic stabilisation by downsizing 
public expenditure, privatising public utilities, and liberalising markets. Edu- 
cational changes instituted as a result of structural adjustment included a con- 
centration of public investment at the primary level, cuts to the number of 
civil servants, the fostering of a climate more receptive to private education 
provision, the decentralisation of education systems, and increased contribu- 
tions by parents to offset the costs of educational infrastructure and resources 
(Mundy and Verger, 2015). Subsequently, and in keeping with the development 
agendas of the time, education spending was directed at promoting educa- 
tional expansion at the primary education level, with enrolment rates used as 
the primary indicator of progress. This emphasis on expansion masked signifi- 
cant inequalities in education provision, as wealthier families were in a better 
position to ensure the quality of their children’s schooling, and children from 
poorer families left to attend underresourced and overstretched government 
schools, where qualified teachers were not guaranteed, if they attended at all. 
This legacy of inequality continues today. 

It should be noted that neoliberalism, with ‘its central dynamic not within 
the metropole, but in the relation between metropole and periphery’ (Connell, 
2013, p.101), has had another consequence for the international education devel- 
opment agenda: Knowledge and expertise on education and development tend 
to flow from high-income to low- and middle-income countries, regardless of 
their relevance and quality, and rarely in the opposite direction (Akyeampong 
et al., 2006; Connell, 2007; Pence & Ashton, 2016). In fact, despite the problems 
associated with teacher evaluation based on performance goal structures and 
value-added models that is currently favoured by many high-income coun- 
tries, a recent rigorous review of the political economy of education systems in 
so-called developing countries recommends ‘formal examinations of students 
to provide a basis for assessing school performance’ and ‘serious performance- 
based evaluations of teachers’ as part of the structural changes needed to bring 
about positive educational reform (Kingdon et al., 2014, p. 52). In other words, 
the chances that low- and middle-income countries will be given adequate 
space and resources to sustain their own locally sustainable programmes with- 
out facing competition from imported solutions from high-income countries 
are slim (Masko & Bosiwah, 2012), and the chances that high-income countries 
will look to low- and middle-income countries for ideas are even slimmer. 
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Marginalising the systemic and institutional realities of teachers’ personal 
and professional lives through restrictive measurement does the classic neo- 
liberal work of shifting focus from the social and organisational structures, cul- 
tures, and resources teachers need to do their work effectively, to individual 
teachers and their perceived individual and autonomous commitment and 
capacity. In other words, while the blunt neoliberal measurement tools may 
provide some useful evidence for ‘big picture’ outcomes, they are unlikely to 
provide much in the way of evidence for what forms of support teachers need 
to improve student learning. For this information, teachers, teacher educators, 
and governments need to work together to collaborate/research and build 
locally sustainable programmes for capacity building and change. However, 
as has been alluded to earlier, teachers are very rarely asked for input as active 
participants in educational processes, even when it would seem appropriate to 
do so. A case in point is a recent World Bank report, entitled What Do Teach- 
ers Know and Do? Does It Matter? Evidence from Primary Schools in Africa. The 
authors used ‘data derived from direct observations, unannounced visits, and 
tests’ (Bold et al., 2017, p. 2) to determine how much time teachers spend teach- 
ing, if they have relevant content knowledge and skills, if they have pedagogical 
knowledge and skills, and the extent to which these knowledge and skills bases 
matter. However, at no point do they actually ask teachers for input or seem to 
consider the impact their evaluations are having on the teachers in question. 
As Schweisfurth (2015, p. 259) notes, ‘Classroom interactions are at the heart 
of pedagogy, and any effort to improve or to evaluate the outcomes of these 
processes generates its own set of interactions, and shapes the priorities and 
identities of teachers and learners’. In the UK, Ball (2003) and Ball and Olmedo 
(2013) argued that performing ‘teaching’ within an environment of surveil- 
lance and measurement entails personal and professional costs for teachers. In 
other words, when the processes of teaching and learning are ignored in evalu- 
ations, and teachers are treated as inputs/resources to be assessed ‘objectively’ 
for quality by external experts, their ability to do their jobs well is significantly 
constrained. This performance culture has led to a ‘controlled or compliant 
professionalism’ among teachers, who tend to be more conservative and risk- 
averse, and are unlikely to view themselves as active agents of development, 
able to ‘contribute to the production and co-production of new knowledge 
about practice in order to improve it’ (Sachs, 2016, p. 424). 

Paragraph g of the Incheon Declaration, which replaced the 2000 EFA Dec- 
laration and attempted to shape the sDG on education, makes an important 
step forward in this regard, resolving to ‘ensure that teachers and educators are 
empowered, adequately recruited, well-trained, professionally qualified, moti- 
vated and supported within well-resourced, efficient and effectively governed 
systems’ (WEF, 2015, p. 8). This is a particularly noteworthy improvement given 
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that, while teachers were mentioned a number of times in the 2000 EFA Dec- 
laration, for example, in the framing document, where ‘governments, organisa- 
tions, agencies, groups and associations represented at the World Education 
Forum’ pledged to ‘enhance the status, morale and professionalism of teach- 
ers’ (WEF, 2000, p. 8), there were no explicit references to teachers and teach- 
ing in the main text of the six EFA goals.3 However, teachers are still relatively 
marginalised in the overall sDG agenda. The scant attention paid to teachers 
in both past and current agendas is puzzling even from a more neoliberal 
perspective that does treat teachers purely as inputs, given that they are — 
by far — the costliest input. After all, it is not uncommon for staff salaries to 
account for 90% of recurrent education expenditure or around 70% of overall 
expenditure. 

Within the global education research community, the role of teach- 
ers is much more highly recognised and valued, as captured in the work of 
Akyeampong et al. (2006), Ball and Olmedo (2013), Schweisfurth (2015), and 
others. In the words of Alexander (2015, p. 254), ‘Without teachers there is no 
teaching, and without good teachers the learning potential of many children 
will remain untapped’ In recent years, we have seen significant innovations 
within scholarship demonstrating the effectiveness of student-centred peda- 
gogy, or ‘learner-centred education, in a range of contexts around the world. 
Yet, ironically, ‘pedagogy continues to be a neglected priority in discussions on 
the post-2015 agenda for education’ (Schweisfurth, 2015, p. 259) and the actual 
relationship between students and teachers is largely ignored. 

Based on the research demonstrating the effectiveness of learner-cen- 
tred education, policymakers and practitioners have tended to oversimplify 
learner-centred education as meaning the polar opposite of ‘teacher-centred 
education, which has further contributed to a ‘learner-centric’ measurement of 
education and a failure to recognise the importance of teacher-centred plan- 
ning and the key role for teachers as active ‘facilitator[s] of learning’ (Di Biase, 
2019, p. 569). Further, while learner-centred approaches do important work in 
drawing attention to the rights of students (Schweisfurth, 2015) (see Chapter 
16 by Luke Shore and Viktor Grønne), there is significantly less educational 
programming that is based on a view of teachers as rights-holders (Tao, 2013). 


3 A Global Snapshot of the Current Status of the ‘Supply of Teachers’ 
Target 


We now turn to an analysis of the current status of the ‘supply of teachers’ tar- 
get and its corresponding indicators to provide a global snapshot. As previously 
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mentioned, Target 4.c is one of the three means of implementation targets pre- 
sented for SDG 4. It represents a commitment to ‘substantially increase the 
supply of qualified teachers’ by 2030, focusing particularly on so-called ‘least 
developed countries’ and ‘small island developing States. Broadly speaking, 
recent data on teacher availability suggest a huge demand for teachers in order 
to meet Target 4.c. In 2016, almost 70 million new teachers were projected to 
be required to reach the 2030 education goals. Over 24 million teachers are 
needed at the primary school level, of which at least 21 million will be needed 
to cope with staff attrition, which is discussed in the following paragraphs. The 
remaining 3.4 million primary school teachers will be required to reduce the 
student/teacher ratio to 401. The additional number of teachers needed for 
secondary education is almost double that for primary. By 2030, at least 44.4 
million teachers will be needed in secondary education: 27.6 million of these 
new recruits will replace teachers who will leave the workforce and 16.7 mil- 
lion will be needed to work with increased numbers of students projected to 
attend secondary schools while reducing the student/teacher ratio to 25:1 (UIS, 
2016c, p. 1). 

For both of these levels of education, teacher shortage is most acute in sub- 
Saharan Africa and Southern Asia. At the primary level, 26% of the total teachers 
needed are for sub-Saharan Africa, and 17% for Southern Asia. At the secondary 
school level, 25% of the 44.4 million needed are for Southern Asia and 24% for 
sub-Saharan Africa. In spite of the apparent shortage in both regions, there is a 
significant difference in the demand for teachers. That is, in sub-Saharan Africa, 
38% of the 6.3 million teachers required for primary education will be recruited 
to staff new classrooms and the remaining 62% will be recruited as replacement 
for attrition. By comparison, in Southern Asia, over 90% of teacher demand for 
primary education is attributed to staff attrition and only 6% of new recruits 
will be used to staff new classrooms. For secondary education, 66% of teachers 
will be needed to staff new staff classrooms in sub-Saharan Africa relative to the 
45% projected for Southern Asia (UIS, 2016c, p. 15). 

Teacher shortage and attrition are not restricted to low- and middle-income 
countries. According to a recent European Commission report on teaching 
careers in Europe, most countries report shortages of teachers and an ageing 
teaching workforce (Eurydice, 2019). Further, some European countries faced 
challenges with insufficient numbers of students enrolling in initial teacher 
education and teachers leaving the profession. 

Seven indicators have been developed to monitor progress toward Target 4.c. 
Four levels of indicators have been proposed to measure progress toward each 
SDG: global, thematic, regional, and national (Sachs-Israel, 2016). The global 
level indicators are a small set of globally comparable indicators developed by 
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the Inter-Agency Expert Group on spc Indicators and to be used for monitor- 
ing all the goals. Eleven of these indicators are listed under the education goal 
SDG 4. The thematic indicators are a broader set of indicators developed by the 
Technical Advisory Group on Education Indicators (TAG), a multistakeholder 
group that includes teacher representation, which was connected with the 
EFA Steering Committee. The thematic indicators are based on five criteria: 
relevance, alignment with target concepts, regular data collection feasibility 
across countries, ease of communication, and interpretability. There are 43 
thematic indicators for education, of which the u global indicators are a sub- 
set (Sachs-Israel, 2016). 

Both global and thematic indicators are predominantly quantitative in 
nature and focus on inputs and outputs, rather than the key processes of teach- 
ing and learning. While discussions around the indicators occurred alongside 
the development of the 17 SDGs and 169 accompanying targets (and, to some 
extent had been going on long before the development of the spG agenda), the 
global and thematic indicators were formally proposed and decided only after 
the launch of the goals and targets, and the regional and national ones are still 
in various stages of development across the world. 

Of the seven indicators developed to monitor Target 4.c, one is global and six 
are thematic. The precise wording of these indicators has evolved over time. By 
October 2015, those developing and negotiating the indicators had expressed 
them in terms of percentages of teachers who were ‘qualified, trained, moti- 
vated, and supported’ (UNESCO & UIS TAG, 2015, p. 10; see Table 10.1). That 
formulation was repeated in the SDG 4 Framework for Action (FFA), published 
in December 2015 (WEF, 2015, pp. 74, 81). 

By October 2016, at the second meeting of the Technical Cooperation Group 
for SDG 4 held in Madrid, the present formulation of SDG 4 indicators emerged 
(UIS, 2017j, pp. 16, 56). That formulation is reproduced in authoritative guid- 
ance issued by uIs in February 2018 (UIS, 2018e, p. 43; see Table 10.2). The 
process of indicator development was, frankly, messy, with technically sound 
concepts sometimes subordinated to the need to achieve political agreement. 
For example, the original concept of percentages of qualified, trained, moti- 
vated, and supported teachers, is not explicitly addressed by the resulting, cur- 
rent indicators. 

The global indicator for Target 4.c is Indicator 4.c.1, formerly 39 (see Tables 
10.2 and 10.1, respectively), a stand-alone indicator that is to be used to evalu- 
ate progress at the global level. The remaining thematic indicators for Target 
4.c are also intended to be comparable across countries, but they broaden the 
scope of what is being considered, aiming to assess multiple aspects of the 
teaching profession. 
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TABLE 10.2 Indicators to monitor Target 4.c, October 2016 onwards 


Target 4.c By 2030, substantially increase the supply of qualified teachers, 
including through international cooperation for teacher training in developing 
countries, especially least developed countries and small island developing States 


4.C.1 Proportion of teachers in: (a) pre-primary education; (b) primary 
education; (c) lower secondary education; and (d) upper secondary 
education who have received at least the minimum organised teacher 
training (e.g., pedagogical training) pre-service or in-service required for 
teaching at the relevant level in a given country, by sex 

4.c.2 _ Pupil-trained teacher ratio by education level 

4.c.3 Percentage of teachers qualified according to national standards by 
education level and type of institution 

4.c.4  Pupil-qualified teacher ratio by education level 

4.c.5 Average teacher salary relative to other professions requiring a comparable 
level of qualification 

4.c.6 Teacher attrition rate by education level 

4.c.7 Percentage of teachers who received in-service training in the last 12 
months by type of training 


SOURCE: UIS (2018E, P. 43) 


The four concepts are still covered by these seven indicators: qualification 
(4.c.3 and 4.c.4, formerly 37 and 38), training (4.c.1 and 4.c.2, formerly 39 and 
40), motivation (4.c.5 and 4.c.6, formerly 41 and 42), and support (4.c.7, for- 
merly 43), but not as explicitly. Despite the changed wording, it is clear that 
some care has been taken to look beyond the notion of an adequately qualified 
‘supply’ of teachers, as called for in the target: Not only does this set of indica- 
tors draw a distinction between ‘qualification’ and ‘training’, where the former 
refers to the academic qualification and the latter to pedagogical preparation, 
but it includes measures of teacher ‘motivation’ and ‘support’ in recognition 
of the fact that good teaching is not just dependent on having qualified and 
trained teachers but also on whether or not those teachers feel motivated and 
have adequate support in the form of in-service teacher education. In fact, the 
2016 UNESCO Global Education Monitoring (GEM) Report provides an expla- 
nation for this broadened monitoring scope: 


There has been dissatisfaction that the sDGs treat teachers as a ‘means 
of implementation, which risks underestimating the profession’s 
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fundamental contribution to the provision of good quality education and 
an enabling learning environment. The formulation of the target is weak, 
with a limited conception of key teacher issues. 


The GEM Report addresses the monitoring implications of the more 
general commitment, expressed in the Education 2030 Framework for 
Action, to ‘ensure that teachers and educators are empowered, ade- 
quately recruited, well-trained, professionally qualified, motivated and 
supported’. (UNESCO, 2016b)* 


To assess the level of qualification among teachers, two indicators are pro- 
posed (4.c.3 and 4.c.4): Indicator 4.c.3 measures the percentage of teachers 
that are qualified, and Indicator 4.c.4 measures the ratio of pupils to quali- 
fied teachers. Two indicators are also proposed to assess the level of training 
(4.c.1 and 4.c.2). Subtle changes to the wording were introduced between 2015 
and 2016: The former Indicator 39 referred to both ‘organised and recognised’ 
training. The current Indicator 4.c.1 mentions only ‘organised’ training. The 
loss of recognition as a feature of desirable teacher training is unfortunate. 
On the other hand, the training was described as ‘teacher (i.e., pedagogical) 
training’ in Indicator 39; by 2016 this morphed into ‘teacher training (e.g., 
pedagogical training)’ in Indicator 4.c1 [emphasis added]. This represents 
an acknowledgement that teacher training includes pedagogical training but 
is much more than that, which is a positive development. The current Indi- 
cator 4.c.1 requires measurement of teacher training ‘by sex’ rather than ‘by 
type of institution’, which demands at least a minimal examination of gender 
concerns. 

The last two concepts — motivation and support — are measured by teacher 
salary (Indicator 4.c.5, formerly 41) and attrition rate (Indicator 4.c.6, formerly 
42) in the case of motivation, and in-service training (Indicator 4.c.7, formerly 
43) in the case of support. The feasibility of accurately measuring these indica- 
tors has been subject to much debate. 

Interestingly, as the UNESCO GEM Report for 2016 highlighted, while Target 
4.c focuses on ‘qualified’ teachers (which traditionally refers to teachers who 
have the minimum academic qualifications, regardless of the field of study, 
expected for the education level to be taught), the corresponding global indi- 
cator focuses on ‘trained’ teachers (which traditionally refers to professional 
training in education). This has led to some confusion in the international edu- 
cation community, though a choice to emphasise professional teacher train- 
ing rather than educational attainment in monitoring the ‘supply’ of teachers 
seems a logical one. 
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Although data are increasingly available on teacher training, there are con- 
cerns as to the extent to which this indicator can be truly comparable across 
countries (UNESCO, 2017b). That is, there is yet not a standard level of train- 
ing, pre-service or in-service, that is demanded by the international commu- 
nity. Countries determine their own standards of teaching, prerequisites for 
teacher training, and pathways into teaching, and these can also vary within 
countries, for example, depending on whether teachers will be entering the 
public or the private education sector. When it comes to refugee education, 
a meaningful measure seems even more out of reach: In her global review of 
the state of refugee education, Dryden-Peterson (2011) notes that, at the time, 
refugee teachers were defined as ‘trained’ if they had had at least 10 days of 
training. 

With such differences in policy and practice, there is doubt as to whether 
it is feasible for the international community to derive a meaningful compari- 
son between countries in this regard. As the 2017/18 UNESCO GEM Report puts 
it: ‘Even the concept of a common definition of training requirements seems 
too ambitious, given the varied challenges teachers face worldwide’ (UNESCO, 
2017b, p. 244). In fact, it could be argued that teacher training should look dif- 
ferent in different parts of the world, precisely because of these contextual 
variations, and that, therefore, attempting to agree on a rigid common global 
definition of requirements for teacher training would seem counterproductive. 

A similar reservation can be expressed about the indicator that measures 
qualification. This too is based on standards set in each country and, as such, 
presents heterogeneous definitions of what constitutes a ‘qualified’ teacher 
(UIS, 2017h). There are wide variations between countries in the process of 
qualification to be a teacher. Differences exist, for instance, in the admission 
requirements, duration of a programme, curriculum content, delivery modal- 
ity, amount of school-based practice, and forms of assessment (UIS, 2017h). 
A further problem that compounds this complexity is that not all countries 
have a clear distinction between ‘trained’ and ‘qualified’, as alluded to in the 
previous paragraph. Some countries combine both the academic qualification 
with the professional training while others treat the two pathways as separate. 
Evidence from the uts database shows that 81 countries reported data on both 
qualified and trained teachers for primary education and 61 countries reported 
data for the same indicators for secondary education (UIS, 2017h, p. 1). Of these 
81 and 61 countries, 31 and 15, respectively, defined qualified teachers as being 
the same as trained teachers. Discrepancies between the supply of trained and 
qualified teachers are most prevalent in low-income countries. In Jamaica, for 
example, 15% of secondary school teachers are categorised as ‘qualified’ com- 
pared to 85% of teachers that are categorised as ‘trained’ (UNESCO, 2017b). 
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This contrasts with Niger where 100% of teachers are ‘qualified’, and 15% are 
‘trained’. 

According to Table 10.1, all of the indicators for training and qualification 
(4.c.1 to 4.c.4, formerly 37 to 40) are technically available. However, according 
to the 2017 GEM Report, which has as its mandate to monitor progress on all of 
the spG 4 targets, not all countries report data for qualified classroom teach- 
ers. The report found that from 2016 to 2017 the number of countries reporting 
data for qualified classroom teachers had increased from 40 to 48% at the pri- 
mary level and from 29 to 38% at the secondary level. The number of countries 
reporting data for trained teachers changed only modestly between the two 
years: data were available for 47% of the 209 countries in 2017, relative to 46% 
in 2016 at the primary level; for trained teachers at the secondary level, data 
availability was slightly lower in 2017 than in 2016 (dropping from 36 to 35%). 
Limitations in data availability make it difficult to present a reliable estimate 
of global, regional, or subregional averages. Because of the earlier emphasis on 
primary education in the MDGs, data availability on indicators related to pri- 
mary education is greater than for preprimary or secondary education. Though 
perhaps not consistently measured, data for the global indicator on improv- 
ing the supply of ‘trained teachers’ (4.c.1) is more readily available because 
this had been previously reported under the MDG/EFA Framework by some 
countries, particularly in terms of the ratio of pupils to trained teacher at the 
primary level. Thus, in the new GEM Report, it has been possible to generate a 
global average for trained teachers for primary education but not the other lev- 
els of education. Globally, according to available data, primary school teachers 
are more likely to have been trained (86%) than those at the preprimary (36%) 
and secondary levels (45%) (UNESCO, 2017), p. 244). 

When it comes to teacher training and qualification, the indicators for 
Target 4.c only measure the supply of qualified teachers at the early childhood, 
primary, and secondary levels: there is no indicator on qualified teachers at 
the higher education level and for TVET and adult education (see Chapter 6 
by Stephanie Allais, Elaine Unterhalter, Palesa Molebatsi, Lerato Posholi and 
Colleen Howell and Chapter 15 by Stephanie Allais and Volker Wedekind). Cru- 
cially, there is no indicator on qualified and trained teacher educators, even 
though in many countries teacher educators lack adequate preparation to be 
training future teachers (Akyeampong, 2017; Iwakuni, 2017). Nor are there any 
indicators on the quality of teacher education institutions and programmes, 
despite the fact that there is a strong link between the quality of initial teacher 
education and the health of the education system (Livingston, 2016). Further, 
despite the fact that it is also listed as a means of implementation, Target 4.b 
makes no special mention of scholarships for teacher education, focusing 
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instead on information communications technology (IcT), engineering, and 
science: 


By 2020, substantially expand globally the number of scholarships availa- 
ble to developing countries, in particular least developed countries, small 
island developing States and African countries, for enrolment in higher 
education, including vocational training and information and commu- 
nications technology, technical, engineering and scientific programmes, 
in developed countries and other developing countries. (UNGA, 2015b) 


This latter point is particularly problematic, as the mass expansion of ECE, sec- 
ondary education, adult education, and higher education implied by the rest 
of SDG 4 will require a significant increase in the number of qualified teachers, 
especially if quality education is to be ensured. 

It is even more difficult to show what the current state of progress is on 
the indicators for motivation (4.c.5 and 4.c.6) and support (4.c.7). There is a 
paucity of data since many countries do not regularly and systematically col- 
lect data on remuneration packages (4.c.5), attrition/turnover (4.c.6), and 
in-service training (4.c.7). The OECD is the only organisation worldwide that 
systematically collects data on teacher salaries. Even so, out of the 35 OECD 
countries, recent data shows that only 24 reported data on teacher salaries 
for primary and secondary education, and only 21 reported data on teacher 
salaries for preprimary education. From the available evidence, teacher sala- 
ries increase with the level of education at which they teach. However, overall, 
their income is significantly lower than other workers who hold commensu- 
rate qualifications (UNESCO, 2017), p. 245). Similar observations have been 
made in Latin America, where between 1997 and 2007, teacher salaries were 
found to be significantly lower than in other professions (Mizala & Nopo, 2016, 
p. 20). Collecting data on ‘average’ teacher salaries relative to other professions 
requiring similar educational qualifications may not prove useful in the long 
term, given the typically large disparities in pay between beginning teachers 
and senior teachers (Crehan, 2016), and between teachers working in the pri- 
vate and public sectors. 

Data availability for teacher attrition (Indicator 4.c.6) is also limited, largely 
because teacher attrition is a complex, nonlinear phenomenon that will look 
different in different country contexts. Currently, this indicator is only available 
as an indirect estimate. Specifically, it is derived from comparing the reported 
number of teachers in successive years, as well as new entrants into the teach- 
ing force. Again, countries are more likely to report on this phenomenon in 
primary education, although only 26 of 209 countries reported data, according 
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to the 2017 GEM Report (UNESCO, 2017), p. 25). Among the countries reporting 
data on attrition, it is unclear whether the data submitted distinguish between 
temporary and permanent exit from the teaching profession. Further, attrition 
data are generally not disaggregated according to teacher background charac- 
teristics such as age, sex, or location. Finally, this indirect estimate does not 
allow for the potentially important distinction between teachers leaving the 
profession due to retirement (which plays a key role in teacher attrition), death, 
emigration, family commitments, further study, or a change of profession. In 
Sweden, for example, many teachers leave the profession temporarily and 
return years later after undertaking individual efforts to improve their teaching 
abilities (Lindqvist, Nordinger, & Carlsson, 2014). With respect to this ques- 
tion, there is practically no internationally comparable data available. In con- 
trast to some other indicators, however, there are data available at some level 
of every education administration on public school teachers who quit and stop 
drawing a government salary, which typically distinguish between retirement 
and resignation. While this leaves some measurement issues unresolved, such 
as the differentiation between those who emigrate but do not leave the profes- 
sion, consolidating these available data would go a considerable way toward 
developing a model for global attrition flows, especially since these potentially 
follow one of the more predictable patterns in education planning. 

Crucially, teacher recruitment often follows a cyclical pattern. This means 
that retirements go up and down, reflecting ebbs and flows in recruitment 30 to 
40 years earlier. Even without administrative data on actual retirements, there 
appears to be an unexploited opportunity to examine the overall age profile of 
teachers in international databases of censuses and/or large-scale household 
surveys. The same applies to other important characteristics of teachers, such 
as their family status. Studies from low- and middle-income countries have 
shown that the background characteristics of teachers as well as their work- 
ing conditions can have a significant bearing on whether they remain in or 
exit the teaching profession (Akyeampong & Stephens, 2002; Avalos & Valen- 
zuela, 2016). Being able to predict attrition flow and a greater availability of 
more detailed data, therefore, would be important to determine future teacher 
recruitment needs (to replace retiring teachers) and to understand other 
reasons for teacher attrition, which could then be addressed through policy 
solutions. 

An issue that relates to both Indicator 4.c.1 (trained teachers) and Indicator 
4.c.6 (attrition) is the complete absence of data on individuals who trained as 
teachers in the past, including those who are not currently in the profession. 
This figure would include both individuals who failed to secure a teaching 
post during a trough in the recruitment cycle mentioned previously, as well as 
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others who eventually left the profession. Such a figure would be relevant not 
only because it would provide a more accurate basis for an extrapolation of the 
potential teacher training capacity than the actual growth rate in the teaching 
force does, but also because, where this capacity is insufficient to meet the 
demand for teachers implied by universal primary and secondary schooling 
by 2030, at least some of this dormant pool of teachers may be reactivated. 
Broadly speaking, in global educational databases, data coverage relating to 
teachers is very limited, even when it comes to more straightforward, quan- 
titative indicators. The basic indicators available are the number of teachers 
by education level, and the percentage of teachers that are female, trained, 
qualified, and leaving the teaching profession each year (i.e., the attrition 
rate), respectively. Even among these elementary pieces of information, there 
are significant gaps in coverage, as discussed above. The most detailed and 
nuanced data are available for Africa and, more recently, a handful of countries 
in East and South West Asia, for which uts in 2014 included additional queries 
in its standard country questionnaires. For Africa, this includes the possibility 
of identifying new recruits as well as new teacher training graduates. For East 
and South West Asia, in addition to these data, information is also available 
about contract type and average years of teaching experience. 

The ability to monitor such indicators would be crucial to examining the 
implications of estimates of the need for new teachers to meet all the targets 
for SDG 4 (UIS, 2016c). Not least, a massive recruitment drive may substantially 
change the balance of experienced to novice teachers, but may also be used to 
justify the practice of increasing the share of contract teachers, both poten- 
tially detrimental developments that call for close monitoring. 

In sum, there is a historic dearth of systematic global data collection on key 
dimensions of teachers’ roles within the education system, and next to none 
on their characteristics as people. There are some promising steps toward more 
detailed data collection. However, this has been limited to a small number of 
countries so far and is still severely restricted in terms of the variables covered. 


4 Discussion 


The global and thematic indicators proposed to monitor progress on Target 
4.c broadened the scope of what was seen as a weakly formulated, narrowly 
defined target on teachers, by attempting to address more complex teacher 
issues beyond training and qualification, including motivation and support 
(UNESCO, 2016b). However, these seven indicators are all quantitative and 
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are insufficient on their own to serve as proxy indicators, particularly in the 
case of the indicators for the concepts of motivation and support. Anyone who 
has spent any time in a classroom will attest that to determine whether or not 
teachers feel sufficiently motivated and supported is dependent on more than 
an understanding of teacher salary (Indicator 4.c.5), attrition rate (Indicator 
4.c.6), and access to in-service training (Indicator 4.c.7). For example, when it 
comes to in-service training, research suggests that teachers are often reluc- 
tant to participate in the most common continuing professional development 
(CPD) activities, including workshops and short courses, as they take up time 
in an already overcrowded schedule with very little pay-off (Geldenhuys & 
Oosthuizen, 2015). According to the research, the opportunity to work with 
an experienced mentor is often much more highly valued by beginning teach- 
ers than more formally organised cpp (Avalos & Valenzuela, 2016). Improved 
motivation and adequate support are also dependent on teachers’ relation- 
ships with other key education support personnel who make up the complex 
social fabric of schools, including principals, administrative staff, school coun- 
sellors, teaching assistants, school management committee members, cooks, 
cleaners, and bus drivers, to name a few. These key education support person- 
nel are noticeably absent from the SDG agenda. 

The data required to track progress according to these seven indicators are 
not always readily accessible in the majority of country contexts, and even 
where they are, often they are not disaggregated (or disaggregated only by sex 
and location, but not by wealth). Finally, none of the indicators take national 
hiring processes into account, when, as discussed in a recent review of the 
literature on alternative teacher hiring practices in low- and middle-income 
countries (Chudgar, Chandra, & Razzaque, 2014), teacher staffing policies in 
many of these contexts are in flux. While many ‘contract teachers’ who work in 
these contexts are undertrained or underqualified, there is little reliable infor- 
mation about these teachers and their impact on learning outcomes. This adds 
a further level of complexity to the process of data collection on teachers. For 
a small number of years and some African countries, UIS collected and pub- 
lished data on the proportion of teachers who were newly recruited and their 
training status, but this exercise has not been updated recently. 

The trend toward casualisation may also have an impact on the attractive- 
ness of teaching as a profession for potential future recruits, and hence on 
future learning, and raises important questions about the status of teaching as 
a profession and about teachers’ labour rights, issues that have been raised pre- 
viously in the international community, though not sufficiently represented (cf. 
the ILo/UNESCO Recommendation Concerning the Status of Teachers [ILO and 
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UNESCO, 1966]). Rather than focusing solely on teachers as a system input — 
or means of implementation — to achieving education for all, a direct link 
must be made between the role of teachers and spe 8, which calls for ‘full 
and productive employment and decent work for all’ (UNGA, 2015b). We 
noted at the beginning of this chapter that Target 4.c is the only one of the 
10 SDG 4 targets to mention teachers. Further, outside of the seven indicators 
for Target 4.c, teachers/teaching are only mentioned once in the remaining 
36 indicators for Target 4.7. Global Indicator 4.7.1 aims to measure the extent 
to which (i) global citizenship education and (ii) education for sustain- 
able development, including gender equality and human rights, are main- 
streamed at all levels in: (a) national education policies, (b) curricula, (c) 
teacher education, and (d) student assessment (UIS, 2018e, p. 42, emphasis 
added). 

In other words, in spite of the attempts to broaden the scope of measure- 
ment for the dedicated teachers target, there appears to be no scope for meas- 
uring what teachers actually do — i.e., teaching® — and their relationship to 
education quality (Alexander, 2015; Rose, 2015). This highlights a significant 
problem raised by Faul in her analysis of global policy actors’ narratives of EFA 
in relation to the post-2015 agenda, that while there is ‘seeming consensus that 
access to school should be complemented with quality there is ongoing com- 
petition as to what “quality” may mean’. Faul further argues that ‘policy actors 
can mobilise the metanarrative of “quality” to legitimise and justify their policy 
preference’ (Faul, 2014, p. 16). In fact, targets 4.1, 4.2, and 4.3 all call for ensur- 
ing ‘quality’ education at various levels, and yet, despite burgeoning evidence 
demonstrating that teachers and teaching are fundamental to ensuring edu- 
cation quality (Mendenhall et al., 2015), the corresponding indicators are all 
to do with student participation rates and student learning outcomes, with a 
heavy emphasis on the cognitive dimensions of learning (especially literacy 
and numeracy). There are no corresponding indicators related to teachers or 
teaching. 

While there are some regional and national initiatives and research under- 
way that attempt to capture data on teachers and teaching, including teacher 
absenteeism, number of teaching hours and content knowledge, the data col- 
lection methods employed often involve observation of teachers, rather than 
interaction with them (see the research by Bold et al. [2017] discussed earlier, 
for example). These surveillance-style evaluations have led Schweisfurth and 
others to call for a more ‘interactionist perspective’ to education (Schweis- 
furth, 2015, p. 262), one which recognises that teachers are shaped not only by 
their teacher education programmes, as well as their interactions with each 
other and with their students, but also by how they are observed and evaluated 
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by the administration, the community, and researchers. A case in point is 
research conducted by Akyeampong and others involving Ghanaian teachers. 
They described how teachers admitted to ‘dubbing’ (recycling lesson notes) 
or ‘computation’ (imputing missing marks) to meet strict inspection require- 
ments given time and other constraints, when unexpected visits were made 
by school inspectors. They note that, while these practices can be viewed as 
‘abuses of the system and evidence of incompetence ... if instead one works 
with the premise that teachers are potentially competent, but struggling to 
cope with difficult circumstances, [these practices] can instead be seen [as] a 
rational response to a burdensome and counterproductive system’ (Akyeam- 
pong et al., 2006, p. 170). 

Three points are worth noting here. First, some forms of evaluation and sur- 
veillance can actually lead to poor teaching practices. Second, qualitative data 
relating to the standards and processes of teaching within countries provide 
important context for quantitative measures. Third, teachers have a poten- 
tially powerful role to play in monitoring spG 4 themselves, particularly as 
they were instrumental in work with the EFA Steering Committee, owe delib- 
erations, and TAG, as discussed by Antonia Wulff in Chapter 2. After all, the 
Ghanaian teachers actually admitted to these poor teaching practices but were 
then able to explore the reasons for this together with the researchers. In other 
words, the international community should include ‘members of the teaching 
profession’, not just in the language of their declarations but also in practice. It 
would be important to ensure meaningful inclusion by reaching out to teacher 
unions and other representative organisations. 


5 Conclusion: Learning to Treasure the World’s Teachers and Measure 
Accordingly 


We have argued that teachers are a central and human part of the education 
system, that they are rights-holders and require ongoing professional commu- 
nities and development. The current focus on quantifiable inputs and outputs 
— and attempts to find easily quantifiable proxy indicators — marginalise the 
human work of education, silencing teachers’ need for an inclusive work envi- 
ronment, adequate resourcing, opportunities for collaboration and continu- 
ing professional development, and other forms of support (Sachs, 2016). As 
Sayed and Ahmed suggest, ‘The post-2015 education agenda, whilst contain- 
ing a welcome target on teachers that represents, at some level, a substantive 
advance in the current global education discourse, needs to pay more atten- 
tion to ... [the d]ynamic process-oriented models of teaching and learning, 
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the continued foregrounding of pedagogy, and substantive engagement with 
diversity and context’ (Sayed & Ahmed, 2015, p. 337). 

SDG 4 and the Incheon Declaration represented a welcome shift in the 
development discourse, with potentially transformative language, foreground- 
ing inclusion, equity, and quality. For Rose (2015, p. 290), 


Successful goals and targets are easily communicated, such that they 
capture public concerns and provide a focal point for global mobiliza- 
tion and action. ... They should not be seen as an end in themselves but 
rather a trigger for action, spurring governments to identify and imple- 
ment contextually relevant strategies that can achieve universal rights. 
An important advantage of internationally agreed goals and targets is 
that they transcend national politics, and so avoid shifting in priorities 
according to which party is in power. 


As a whole, the spGs do represent a powerful focal point for such global action, 
but the success of the agenda is dependent on the capacity of governments 
to identify and implement those ‘contextually relevant strategies’ that Rose 
highlights. 

Now that the focus of the SDG agenda has begun to shift from the global- 
and thematic-level toward regional- and national-level actors and action, a 
productive space has opened up for influencing the development and imple- 
mentation of these ‘contextually relevant strategies’, and, subsequently, the 
regional- and national-level indicators required to evaluate them. Burford, 
Tamas, and Harder (2016) discuss one promising model of engaging with local 
civil society organisations to improve the design of indicators for the complex 
SDGs. They describe how the conventional model employed by the UN process 
led to the development of ‘rigid global-level indicator[s] with unclear local 
value’. Drawing from and synthesising the experience and expertise of a broad 
base of local-level stakeholders can lead to the development of a more mean- 
ingful ‘reference “fuzzy framework” of slightly generalised proto-indicators 
suited for deep contextualisation locally’ (Burford et al., 2016, p. 1). We would 
argue that a similar approach could be taken to developing indicators on the 
role of teachers and effective teaching in the sDGs. 

Despite the transformative language used to articulate the overarching 
SDG 4 (Brisset & Mitter, 2017), Target 4.c and its corresponding indicators 
describe teachers from a purely utilitarian perspective, as a means to an end. 
As discussed extensively in this chapter, they are not even considered an active 
means to an end: not only are they referred to merely as ‘supply’, but there are 
no indicators designed to measure what teachers actually do in the classroom. 
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If we instead view teachers not only as a means to an end but as rights- 
holders and active partners in education, it allows us to take a more nuanced 
approach to further indicator development at the regional and national level. 
For example, a target such as Target 4.a, to ‘build and upgrade education facili- 
ties that are child, disability and gender sensitive and provide safe, non-violent, 
inclusive and effective learning environments for all’ could include indicators 
measuring how the learning environment is experienced by teachers, and, in 
so doing, ensure that ‘inclusive, equitable, and quality education’ extends to 
teachers as well (UNGA, 2015b). 


Notes 


1 See, for example, the Intensive Partnerships for Effective Teaching initiative, which 
used student test scores to determine how much a teacher has improved students’ 
academic growth through a form of value-added modelling (Stecher et al., 2018). 

2 As is the case with Target 4.c of the SDGs and its corresponding indicators. 

3 The six EFA goals were as follows: Goal 1: Expand early childhood care and educa- 
tion. Goal 2: Provide free and compulsory primary education for all. Goal 3: Promote 
learning and life skills for young people and adults. Goal 4: Increase adult literacy 
by 50%. Goal 5: Achieve gender parity by 2005, gender equality by 2015. Goal 6: 
Improve the quality of education. 

4 See http://gem-report-2016.unesco.org/en/chapter/target-4-b-teachers/ 

5 Not only are there challenges associated with collecting these data, but Target 4.7 
significantly expands the remit of what teachers are expected to teach without pro- 
viding much guidance, thus putting teachers under additional stress. 


CHAPTER 11 


Reshaping Quality and Equity: Global Learning 
Metrics as a Ready-Made Solution to a 
Manufactured Crisis 


Aaron Benavot and William C. Smith 


1 Introduction 


Ranking countries on a global scale of learning has become a top priority in 
the education world. The introduction of global learning metrics (GLM) effec- 
tively transforms ‘conventional’ discussions of education progress, which have 
focussed on enrolment or completion rates, gender parity, and out-of-school 
children. While there is no common definition of a GLM, it typically refers to a 
single global scale in which measures of learning from different standardised 
assessments are placed (Hanushek & Edwards, 2017). The UNESCO Institute for 
Statistics (UIs) discusses, in theory, an ideal GLM based on a perfectly equated 
learning assessment programme (UIS, 2018g). It is unlikely that such an ideal 
GLM will ever come into existence. Meanwhile, UIs is developing guiding tools 
and definitions to support the alignment and comparability of results from 
different assessments in relevant domains and at different education levels. 
This would mean that nationally representative assessment programmes 
would begin to use shared definitions and linking methodologies to create a 
common format of reporting (a global scale or metric) in a transparent way 
(UIS, 2018g). The Australian Council for Educational Research (2019) refers to 
a GLM as a ‘universal learning progression’ in which student achievement on 
any national, regional, or international learning assessment can be converted 
into universal learning progression units. 

The fascination with GLMs shifts the focus to the outcomes of schooling 
and embraces the mantra of results-oriented policymaking. GLMs also enable 
countries to report progress on the Sustainable Development Goal on Edu- 
cation (SDG 4), specifically the first target (4.1), which calls on countries to 
‘ensure that all girls and boys complete free, equitable and quality primary and 
secondary education leading to relevant and effective learning outcomes’ (WEF, 
2015, p. 20, emphasis added). 

The effort to compare national learning outcomes on a universal scale has 
been spearheaded by uts in its official capacity to collect cross-nationally 
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comparable data to measure SDG 4 targets. Supported by major bilateral and 
multilateral donors, UIs has been working overtime to construct and report 
global, regional, and national estimates of the percentages of children/young 
people who achieve a minimum proficiency level in reading and mathematics 
in primary and secondary education (the global indicator of Target 4.1). For 
example, UIs currently reports reading proficiency data for students at the end 
of lower secondary education (typically grade 8 or 9) for almost go countries.! 
Such global coverage of learning levels would have been unthinkable two dec- 
ades ago. 

There is no consensus on the technical procedures to combine information 
from different assessment platforms.” Nevertheless, the overall message is crys- 
tal clear: first, all countries in the world should conduct nationally representa- 
tive learning assessments of children and youth, preferably by participating in 
international assessments, in order to determine learner proficiency levels in 
reading and mathematics; and second, it is desirable to combine select results 
from such assessments and map them onto a global learning scale. In effect, 
learning should be seen as independent of national context — for example, 
independent of education structure, curricular policy, language of instruction, 
and level of development. 

This chapter critically interrogates on-going efforts to establish and legiti- 
mate global learning metrics. It highlights how and why the massive push to 
ensure that all students worldwide demonstrate measurable proficiencies 
in reading and mathematics has emerged, and with what consequences for 
the broader SDG 4 agenda, especially equity issues. Drawing on the growing 
rhetoric of a ‘global learning crisis’ and informed by innovative yet problem- 
atic technical work, we argue that the powerful movement to construct GLMs 
has several ‘unintended’ outcomes. These include the effective narrowing of 
the comprehensive global agenda on education (SDG 4), the undermining of a 
carefully negotiated country-led process to promote lifelong education oppor- 
tunities for all, the devaluing of learning that is not measurable or comparable, 
and the weakening of the principle of educational equity. 


2 The Rise of Large-scale Comparative Assessment and the 
Quantification of Education Outcomes 


Since the 1960s standardised learning assessments have seen a dramatic 
upswing in usage. In 1961, the International Association for the Assessment 
of Educational Achievement (IEA) completed its first pilot study, concluding 
that cross-nationally comparable results were possible (Pettersson, Popkewitz, 
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& Lindblad, 2016). Momentum for comparison grew in the 1970s and 1980s as 
more researchers believed education systems could be systematically com- 
pared with each other (Kamens, 2013). Between 1960 and 1989, 43 international 
surveys of academic achievement were conducted (Heyneman & Lee, 2014). 
During the 1990s and 2000s, participation in regional and national assess- 
ments increased rapidly (Kamens & Benavot, 2011). Fuelling the motivation 
for standardised testing was an assumption that ‘the quality of educational 
practices can be unambiguously quantitatively measured and that such meas- 
ures are sufficiently precise and robust to be aggregated into policy-relevant 
rankings’ (Meyer, 2017, p. 17). 

The establishment of the OECD’s Programme for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) in 1999 provided a robust platform for the comparison 
of student learning. Between 1999 and 2012, participation in PISA and other 
international assessments increased by 50% (Smith, 2014). Overall, by 2008 
nearly three-quarters of developing countries had participated in at least one 
national, regional, or international assessment (Kamens & Benavot, 2011). 

Beyond the unprecedented increase in the number of tests conducted, 
there has been a shift in the intention and ownership of such assessments. Piz- 
mony-Levy (2013) highlights the relative decline in the number of researchers 
participating in the 1EA’s General Assembly, replaced by individuals affiliated 
with, or officially representing, national governments. Some have also pointed 
to the changing purposes of testing, with greater emphasis on using outcomes 
for accountability (Smith, 2014). The pattern of increased government involve- 
ment made clear that national education policymakers viewed the assessment 
of learning as ‘an important, perhaps a key, strategy for improving educational 
quality’ (Chapman & Snyder, 2000, p. 457). 

The rise of learning assessments mirrored an increased reliance on quan- 
titative measurement rather than qualitative judgement. Buttressed by a 
belief in meritocracy and positivism, and an imperative to avoid subjective 
value judgements and perceptions of discrimination, some trusted that ‘the 
only hierarchy that can be accepted is based on meritocratic ideas aggregated 
from evaluations of the performance of individuals’ (Pettersson et al., 2016, p. 
180). Positivism suggests that true levels of merit can be objectively measured 
(Abraham, 1994). Numbers are seen as ‘technical, objective, and calculable and 
embodying the idea of giving all equal chances and representation’ (Pettersson 
et al., 2016, p. 184) with comparable data replacing personal judgement (Muller, 
2018). The efficiency movement in the early 2oth century brought positivism 
into education, advocating for a scientisation of education with standardised 
and quantified best practices replacing teachers’ intuition (Meyer, 2017). In 
the past thirty years, economic globalisation has pressured countries to assess 
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the competitiveness of their education systems and labour forces (Kamens & 
Benavot, 2011). More broadly, formal institutions are ‘increasingly ... subjected 
to performance measurements that define success or failure according to nar- 
row and arbitrary metrics’ (Muller, 2018). 

Increased country participation in learning assessments reflects a global 
environment in which education policies are increasingly diffused, borrowed, 
and contextualised (Steiner-Khamsi, 2004). Indeed, countries more integrated 
into world society are more likely to test students (Kamens & McNeely, 2010). 
In addition, in what some describe as the ‘global education compact’ (Daun & 
Mundy, 2011; Mundy, 2006), formerly ideologically opposed institutions, such 
as the World Bank and UNESCO, are working together toward a merging of 
agendas. This convergence can be seen in the Education 2030 Framework for 
Action (WEF, 2015), where certain guidelines such as fair and inclusive edu- 
cation are more aligned with humanist approaches supported by UNESCO, 
while others, such as defining education quality through testing, derive from 
an instrumental or neoliberal paradigm commonplace in the World Bank 
(Akkari, 2018). Sahlberg (2011) refers to a ‘global education reform movement’ 
that reinforces neoliberal principles and reforms such as increased decen- 
tralisation, standardisation, and privatisation. Learning assessments, drawing 
on the ‘global testing culture’, derive from and further encourage such educa- 
tion reforms (Smith, 2016a). This testing culture draws scripts and models of 
expected behaviour for all education stakeholders, which shape how educa- 
tion is understood and valued. It thus becomes common sense that ‘testing is 
synonymous with accountability, which is synonymous with education qual- 
ity’ (Smith, 2016b, p. 7). 


3 Debating the Post-2015 Agenda for Education 


As discussions over post-2015 priorities were held, two overarching camps — 
with different foci and underlying ideologies — sought to influence the direc- 
tion of the global education goal and targets (see Chapter 9 by Yusuf Sayed and 
Kate Moriarty). The humanistic camp pushed strongly for education that was 
fee-free and inclusive (Unterhalter, 2019). Based on a rights-based approach 
that placed government as the primary duty bearer, this camp focussed on 
issues related to equity, social justice, and nondiscrimination (Brissett & Mit- 
ter, 2017). By contrast, the economic camp, undergirded by human capital the- 
ory, highlighted education’s role in economic development and tied education 
quality to labour force demands and occupational opportunities. The main 
purpose of education, according to the camp, is utilitarian: ‘preparing children 
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to work within an established socio-economic order with the ultimate goal of 
achieving economic growth’ (Brissett & Mitter, 2017, p. 195). 

In the consultation process over the emergent global goal on education, 
debates between the two camps ensued. In 2013, at the Thematic Consultation 
on Education in Dakar, Senegal, the outcome document advanced a limited 
view of quality as meeting minimum standards in reading, writing, and count- 
ing at the primary level with an overarching emphasis on learning outcomes 
(UNESCO, 2013d; Unterhalter, 2019). Subsequently, as Unterhalter (2019) 
found in her review of the lead-up to SDG 4, expert-led consultations tended 
to emphasise links between inadequate learning and poor economic growth. 
Wider consultations initiated by the Open Working Group viewed educa- 
tion more comprehensively, emphasising provision at all levels and providing 
broader definitions of quality that included enabling conditions and diverse 
learning outcomes, including for sustainable development and global citizen- 
ship. The humanistic approach illustrated through the Open Working Group 
was, in part, fuelled by the active participation of civil society organisations 
(for more details, see Chapter 2 by Antonia Wulff). 


4 Key Concerns of the Two Camps: Equity and Learning 


Equity and learning represent core concerns in both camps. Where they differ 
is how the issues are framed and to what purposes. The utilitarian view of edu- 
cation emphasises a narrower array of school-based learning outcomes, typi- 
cally foundational skills, measured rigorously and assessed frequently, which 
serve as the basis of evidence-based reforms. The humanistic camp empha- 
sises equity and rights-based approaches in education and a broader concep- 
tion of quality, including inputs, processes, and outcomes. Assessing learner 
experiences and an array of learning outcomes, both inside and outside of for- 
mal schooling, as well as the provision of qualified, prepared, and duly com- 
pensated teachers, are key to this view. 

For the utilitarian camp, education for all had become ‘learning for all’, an 
(some would say ‘the’) overarching policy priority in which the measurement 
and assessment of learning took centre stage. Assessments, especially those 
that lent themselves to cross-national comparison, would enable policymak- 
ers to identify policies that improve the skills and competencies of current 
students and enhance future workers’ competitiveness in the global economy. 
The humanistic camp had a more ambivalent attitude toward assessments, 
since it shifts the focus from enabling conditions and quality teaching to test 
scores as the privileged criteria for policy formulation. That said, disaggregated 
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data from learning assessments might be beneficial insofar as they shine a light 
on the distinct learning challenges facing marginalised and excluded children. 

To effectively address the learning challenges faced by the least advantaged 
populations, assessments would need to collect detailed information about 
multiple disadvantaged groups. Concerns were voiced as to which groups to 
include in assessments and which to leave out (Doble, 2015). For example, 
should assessments be school-based (thereby excluding children not enrolled 
in school) or household-based (thereby excluding those not living in a house- 
hold)? Should they go beyond households and sample orphans or those liv- 
ing in institutionalised settings? Should they include ‘unregistered’ children 
or those living in ‘illegal’ refugee or migrant settlements? For equity purposes 
the sampling frame and sample size of learning assessments are critical issues 
since they determine the (non)representation of at-risk groups. This is espe- 
cially true for learners with intersecting disadvantages — for example, girls 
with disabilities or linguistic minorities who live in rural villages (Lockheed & 
Wagemaker, 2013). Furthermore, disadvantage is often context-specific, requir- 
ing country input and attention to salient groups (Benavot, 2018b). 

A longstanding critique of cross-national assessments is their inability to 
capture meaningful differences among learners who score at the lower end 
of a learning scale (Lockheed & Wagemaker, 2013). In PISA, for example, two- 
thirds of countries that scored below the OECD average in 2009 were low- and 
middle-income countries. In Peru, 82% of students fell below the 400-point 
mark. Such students were deemed illiterate, which means that the assess- 
ment provided little useful policy information (Lockheed & Wagemaker, 2013). 
Results from the 2015 PISA indicated that the reading score of the typical poor 
country was below the fifth percentile of OECD countries. This percentile is 
considered close to ‘special needs’ (Crouch, 2017). This suggests that the lowest 
levels in assessments like PISA or Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS) are too high for most students in low-income countries 
(Winthrop and Anderson Simons, 2013). Given this lack of detailed informa- 
tion at the lower end of the skills spectrum, analyses to identify associated fac- 
tors may be inaccurate (Lockheed & Wagemaker, 2013). The IEA suggests that 
accuracy declines when students score less than 30% correct (Crouch, 2017). 
Lengthening the assessment could provide useful information about students 
scoring at the bottom, but this may not be a feasible, or complete, solution 
(Crouch, 2017). 

In addition to detailed information on lower learning levels, understanding 
the determinants of learning among disadvantaged learners requires exten- 
sive background information (Klemenčič & Mirazchiyski, 2018). This is usually 
accomplished through companion surveys completed by students, teachers, 
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school administrators, and/or parents. Unfortunately, this information gets lit- 
tle attention in public policy discussions, thereby missing the context-specific 
obstacles facing marginalised groups (Winthrop and Anderson Simons, 2013). 
Using data for equity purposes also entails that teachers and school leaders 
have access to data in a format they understand and can use (Rose, 2016). Sum- 
mative assessments, especially those linked with accountability measures, 
assume that all students start at the same development level and thus make it 
difficult to tailor interventions to specific groups of learners (Ahsan & Smith, 
2016). Furthermore, it is erroneous to believe, as many decisionmakers do, that 
policies found to be effective for the ‘average’ or typical learner will be equally 
effective in addressing the needs of learners from marginalised groups (Bena- 
vot, 2018b). Detailed data and specialised analyses are critical for identifying 
more or less effective policies for marginalised learners. 


41 Manufacturing a ‘Crisis’ in Learning and the Push for Reform 

The language and narrative employed to frame the results of learning assess- 
ments also distinguishes the two camps. Words like ‘crisis’ and ‘shock’ have 
been used in the past to describe the ‘appalling’ state of affairs in education. 
In the 1960s and again in the 1980s, Philip Coombs wrote extensively about 
conditions fostering a ‘world educational crisis’, especially in the Global South 
(Coombs, 1968, 1985). In 1983, A Nation at Risk garnered extensive media 
attention in the US, claiming ‘a rising tide of mediocrity [in education] that 
threatens our very future as a nation and a people’ (US National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, 1983, p. 1) and touched off a wave of local, state, 
and national reforms. In 1993, Alan Rogers referred to the ‘world crisis’ in adult 
education, especially in relation to adult literacy (Rogers, 1993). In 2000, the 
results of the first PISA assessment revealed a lacklustre performance of Ger- 
man students. The public ‘shock’ then triggered intensive public discussion 
and scholarly debates about the need for extensive education reform. The 2013 
EFA Global Monitoring Report highlighted ‘the global learning crisis’, estimat- 
ing that, regardless of whether they have ever attended school, 250 million 
children could not read, write, or count well and that 775 million adults lacked 
basic reading and writing skills (UNESCO, 2014c, p. 191). In short, while the cri- 
sis hyperbole has a long history in education circles, its prevalence appears to 
be increasing. 

Among those who employ a ‘crisis’ narrative in reference to learning, the 
diverse contexts in which learning deficits are created and fostered are often 
minimised. The purported existence of a ‘global learning crisis’ leaves little 
room for nuance. It reduces the issue into a simple dichotomy: some education 
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systems are successfully producing students who achieve high average test 
scores on assessments, while most systems are ineffective, failing, or both, and 
in need of significant restructuring. Such narratives are commonly mobilised 
by those concerned with economic growth or global competitiveness. They 
tend to overlook deeper conditions that contribute to low or unequal learn- 
ing levels and would need to be addressed if real improvements were to be 
realised. 

In many contexts, the media latch onto and amplify the crisis narrative. 
They flash ominous headlines with country rankings on television and radio. 
Driven by directives that require the rapid production of simplified, newswor- 
thy material (Yasukawa, Hamilton, and Evans, 2017), media reports on educa- 
tion tend to be overly negative and emphasise quality or excellence over equity 
(Baroutsis & Lingard, 2017). Results from international large-scale assessments, 
especially PISA, have garnered growing media attention. Often presented in 
international league tables or country rankings (see following paragraphs), 
the stories ‘reduce the complexity of PIsA findings to simple messages that 
are aimed at changing or reinforcing particular perceptions of education and 
influencing the decisions of policy-makers’ (Sellar, Thompson, & Rutkowski, 
2017, p. 25). The OECD and the World Bank have encouraged the use of such 
‘catalyst data’ (Sellar et al., 2017, p. 19) to ‘spur action’ (World Bank, 2017), p. 
93). The naming and shaming approach of countries through league tables 
has been described as Pisa shock. Reform efforts following the release of PISA 
results have been documented in countries like Denmark, Germany, Japan, 
and Portugal (Rey, 2010; Volante, 2015). 

Media presentations of country comparisons not only reinforce the notion 
that education quality can be reflected in a single test score, but often identify 
who is to blame. Responsibility for poor quality (i.e., low test scores) is laid at 
the feet of schools and teachers, whereas little consideration is given to either 
systemic problems (e.g., insufficient funding, substandard school structures, 
and inappropriate instructional materials) or uneven policy implementation 
(Kumashiro, 2012). In Turkey, following back-to-back poor performances on 
the 2003 and 2006 PISA, the Ministry of National Education overlooked struc- 
tural and systemic issues and placed blame predominantly on teachers and 
their inability to implement the new curriculum (Gür, Celik, & Özoğlu, 2012). 
Research on media representation of teachers in Australia, Bangladesh, Oman, 
Saudi Arabia, and South Africa reinforced a one-sided portrayal of teachers as 
lazy, unprofessional, and often engaged in misconduct (Alhamdan et al., 2014). 
This may be shaped in part by the absence of educator voices as experts in 
media reports on education (Yasukawa et al., 2017). 
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5 The Role of League Tables in Manufacturing Calls for Reform 


Whether the learning crisis is real or manufactured, it has taken on anew com- 
plexion in the post-2015 era as league tables have gone global. David Edwards, 
the General Secretary of Education International, suggests that poor learn- 
ing outcomes are not a shock for those on the front line; teachers are keenly 
aware of poor learning levels since they labour in overcrowded classrooms and 
underresourced schools (Hanushek & Edwards, 2017). What is damaging in 
recent years is how learning challenges and the learning crisis are presented. 
Global league tables serve as a mechanism by which assessments enact hier- 
archical control. Country rankings on international assessments become part 
of an international struggle for developing (and securing) talent (Volante & 
Ritzen, 2016). Media outlets assume that rankings contain adequate informa- 
tion to draw conclusions about education quality: rankings are ‘often the only 
evidence used in policy debates on education’ (Klemenčič & Mirazchiyski, 
2018, p. 1). This is despite the limited and relatively uninformative informa- 
tion provided (Klemenčič & Mirazchiyski, 2018) and the consistent misrep- 
resentation or misinterpretation of assessment results (Sellar, Thompson, & 
Rutkowski, 2017). 

One of the concerns with global metrics and minimum benchmarks is how 
results will impact poor-performing countries (UIS, 2018h). League tables often 
lead to bifurcated reactions, heaping praise on high-performing countries 
while casting a dark shadow on low-achieving ones (Lockheed & Wagemaker, 
2013). Countries near the bottom of an international ranking have reacted in 
various ways, including ceasing their participation in the assessment (Win- 
throp & Anderson Simons, 2013); withholding certain, less favourable results 
(Sellar et al., 2017); narrowing curricular policy to focus on tested subjects 
and question types (Heyneman and Lee, 2014); and attempting to ‘emulate’ 
practices believed to be prevalent in high-performing countries (Volante, 
2015). The dangers of using a single measure to initiate or reform education 
policies have actually been highlighted by some of the biggest proponents of 
GLMs. The World Bank, for example, has cautioned that ‘when a single metric 
becomes the sole basis for big policy triggers, the corresponding stakes may 
become dangerously high’ (World Bank, 2017), p. 93). 


6 Assessments as Ready-Made Solutions 


It is thus not a coincidence that as learning assessments expand at an unprece- 
dented pace worldwide, rhetoric referring to the ‘global learning crisis’ reaches 
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new heights. Assessments not only provide a concrete gauge of the extent of 
the crisis, they also suggest solutions. For some, there is no difference between 
measuring the problem and solving the problem. As Pettersson and colleagues 
note, numbers on education can ‘be transformed from representations of edu- 
cation into education per se’ (Pettersson et al., 2016, p. 177). Test scores can be 
considered rationalised myths (Booher-Jennings, 2005). Abiding by an insti- 
tutionalised, impersonal, and rationalised myth legitimates the behaviour of 
actors (Meyer & Rowan, 1977). In this sense, ‘tests become a virtue in and of 
themselves’ (Akkari, 2018, p. 10); all actors in education are expected to adapt 
their behaviour in response to, or for the sake of, improving test results. 

Large-scale assessments both prompt the search for ready-made solutions 
and act as ready-made solutions themselves. Assessments can easily trans- 
form into simplified, prepackaged reforms that speed up the process of policy 
adoption and implementation (Lewis & Hogan, 2016). Access to ready-made 
solutions helps reassure the public that pressing learning problems are being 
addressed and resolved. The choice of a solution frequently aligns with already 
established cultural beliefs or views on education, often complimenting an 
ongoing intervention (Rosen, 2009). 

In Chapter 12 of this volume, Clara Fontdevila recognises that assessments 
act as ‘the policy solution to an institutionalized problem ... the learning crisis’. 
This is in part due to the perceived alignment between assessment and com- 
mon values in education that prioritise some types of knowledge over others 
and a belief that the process of participating in a robust standardised assess- 
ment denotes a modern education system that is reflective, willing to learn, 
and based in science. Assessments capitalise on the prioritised position of 
academic intelligence. Subjects understood to require metacognitive skills are 
given more weight in assessments, while supposedly less cognitively demand- 
ing subjects like visual arts, ecology, or social studies are minimised (Baker, 
2014). This is evident in the rise of sciences and mathematics as subjects for 
all students at the end of the 20th century (Kamens & Benavot, 1991; Kamens, 
Meyer, & Benavot, 1996). 

Additionally, the application of assessments speaks to the widespread faith 
in science. The view of education ‘as a “technical” science that can be stud- 
ied, rationalized, and quantified’ (Wiseman, 2010, p. 18) makes it difficult for 
policymakers to question the scientific results emanating from assessments 
(Rosen, 2009). Quantitative results are considered more accurate and trustwor- 
thy than summative pronouncements on the state of education or ‘subjective’ 
evaluations by teacher associations or school leaders (Wiseman, 2010). Cross- 
national assessments, which are considered a technically robust, valid scien- 
tific measure of academic knowledge, are perfectly positioned for countries 
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seeking to gain international legitimacy and demonstrate their commitment 
to quality education. 


7 International Organisations and the Post-2015 Education Agenda 


The view that internationally comparable learning assessments are the nec- 
essary means to both identify and remedy the learning crisis is bolstered 
by international agencies, regional organisations, and many NGOs (Boli & 
Thomas, 1999; see also Chapter 12 by Clara Fontdevila). Organsations such 
as the IEA, World Bank, OECD, UNESCO, and UNICEF have historically com- 
peted for supremacy in the global policy arena (Mundy, 1999). In the post-2015 
landscape, the World Bank and the oEcD have used their perceived technical 
expertise to solidify their position. 

The World Bank’s Education Sector Strategy 2020, Learning for All (World 
Bank, 2012b), illustrates the dominance of outcome over input in the organi- 
sation’s thinking. In comparing this strategy, released in 201, with the prior 
strategy from 1999, Joshi and Smith (2012) find a near 100% increase in terms 
associated with a testing culture. In practice, the World Bank spent the time 
between the two strategies adding assessment programmes to their funding 
packages. Between 1998 and 2009, the World Bank funded 166 projects with 
an assessment focus across go countries. In a quarter of the countries, the 
Bank funded participation in an international assessment. By organising the 
166 projects into three-year periods equated with PISA assessment cycles, par- 
ticipation in international assessments grew from 7.1% (1998-2000) to 27.3% 
(2004-2006). See Figure 11.1 (World Bank, 20124). 

World Bank support for learning assessments can also be seen in the Sys- 
tems Approach for Better Education Results (SABER) tool. Developed in 20u, 
SABER is designed to capture comparable information on education policies 
to drive institutional change through the creation of a national education 
report card. As part of their overall grade, countries are judged against their 
participation and implementation of learning assessments. Those that do not 
participate in international assessments receive lower marks (Bruns, Filmer, & 
Patrinos, 2011). Although voluntary in nature, the public shaming and increas- 
ing link between participation and funding opportunities suggests SABER acts 
as a normative guide to the ‘right’ kind of reform (Smith, 2014). 

Similarly, the OECD has created a platform in which statistics are viewed 
as objective and, therefore, the results of their assessments (PISA and the Pro- 
gramme for the International Assessment of Adult Competencies [P1AAC]) 
produce indisputable scientific evidence (Martens, 2007). Through PISA, the 
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FIGURE 11.1 Changing inclusion of International Large-Scale Assessments (ILSAs) in World 
Bank projects, 1998-2009 (Source: World Bank, 20124) 


OECD promoted a performance culture (Bieber & Martens, 2011), which rede- 
fines competence and mastery in education. In the OECD’s long-term strategy 
for PISA, ‘the yardstick for educational success is no longer simply improve- 
ment against national standards, but against the best-performing education 
systems worldwide’ (OECD, 2013, p. 4). In the run-up to SDG 4, OECD repre- 
sentatives sought ways to promote PISA as a global learning metric and expand 
its reach worldwide. To foster the participation of developing countries, the 
OECD piloted PISA for Development (P1sA-D), which was designed to promote 
more robust national assessments through institutional capacity building. As 
one of PISA’s six long-term objectives, efforts are underway to align national 
assessments with PISA scales. This has included workshops at the national level 
to develop PISA-like assessment instruments. To date, evidence that national 
assessments have been adapted to follow Pisa proficiency levels can be found 
in China, Norway, Canada, Ecuador, and Paraguay (Addey, 2017). Although 
PISA was not ultimately endorsed as the global metric for measuring sDG Tar- 
get 4.1, the OECD aspires for universal participation in PISA by 2030 (Ward, 
2016). Signing India to PISA in 2021 is a step in that direction. In the meantime, 
the OECD is tracking progress on most SDG 4 targets of its own member states 
by repositioning various OECD indicators, including PISA results, as measures 
of SDG 4 targets (OECD, 20174). 


71 Assessment Funded as Quality in Development Projects 

As noted above, assessment results are increasingly used as a proxy for qual- 
ity in aid projects (Kamens & McNeely, 2010), reinforcing the testing culture 
and increasing low- and middle-income country participation in assessments 
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(Akkari, 2018). Donors are making funding decisions based on whether meas- 
urable impact can be identified (Winthrop and Anderson Simons, 2013). All too 
often, education is compared with the health sector, with donors demanding 
an easily implemented and communicated indicator (Hanushek & Edwards, 
2017). However, unlike having children vaccinated or using bed nets to reduce 
the spread of malaria, education interventions are not easily packaged and 
implemented, nor can they be universally applied in every context (Snilstveit 
et al., 2016). Pressure to comply with the ‘common sense’ belief in assessment 
can be high. For example, in 20 a major donor of the Global Campaign for 
Education (GCE) pulled its financial support when GCE failed to support a sin- 
gle, early-grade reading metric and instead continued its focus on rights-based 
education (Edwards, 2016). 

Aid agencies are playing an influential role in the creation and legitimation 
of global learning metrics. The UK Department for International Develop- 
ment’s (DFID’s) funding for the ‘Best Education Statistics for Improved Learn- 
ing (BEST) is an illustrative case. Running from 2013 to the end of 2017, the £6.4 
million programme supported UIs’s production of global learning outcomes, 
the OECD’s PISA for Development, and the Global Education Monitoring 
(GEM) Report with an aim ‘to help ensure education policies and programmes 
that are evidence based, with a greater focus on learning and ultimately con- 
tribute to disadvantaged girls and boys achieving improved learning outcomes’ 
(UK DFID, 2016). In its 2016 review, DFID commended UIs for ‘publishing data 
on learning outcomes for the first time, and with the establishment of the 
Global Alliance to Monitor Learning (GAML) and concept papers for universal 
learning scales, concluded that urs ‘exceeded expectations for work towards 
a global learning metric’, although the planned work on equity was ‘slightly 
behind schedule’ (UK DFID, 2016). DFID recommended that it ‘should track 
and support UIs’s work on taking forward the Education Financing Commis- 
sion’s recommendation to develop a global lead indicator for education’ (UK 
DFID, 2016). 

To further intensify the link between assessment results and funding, some 
aid agencies have started to implement results-based financing in education. 
Many of the largest global donors, including the Asian Development Bank, the 
European Commission, Global Partnership for Education (GPE), DFID, and 
the World Bank, support some form of results-based financing, in which fund- 
ing is released in proportion to the level of results attained (UNESCO, 2017b). 
Results-based financing is meant to spur progress by rewarding improvements 
in learning (Savedoff, 2016). Results-based financing using test scores typi- 
cally provides funds to the national government, although this is not always 
the case. In Bangladesh and Chile, private providers were allocated funding for 
students who passed tests (Savedoff, 2016). This represents an increasing trend 
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toward local performance-based pay, shifting resources away from government 
provision (Savedoff, 2016). 

The World Bank formally adopted a Program for Results (PforR) instru- 
ment in 2012 (Savedoff, 2016), after which it committed to doubling its results- 
based financing in the education sector to US$5 billion between 2015 and 2020 
(World Bank, 2015b). As of April 2016, the World Bank had initiated 37 PforR 
programmes, only two of which were in education. The largest education pro- 
gramme — the multi-donor ‘Big Results Now in Education’ programme in Tan- 
zania — included a dedicated US$122 million through the World Bank’s PforR 
instrument. In the Tanzania programme, six disbursement-linked indicators 
trigger the release of payment. The sixth indicator is improvement in student 
learning as demonstrated through a reading assessment. If this indicator were 
fully met, US$16 million, or 13% of the total World Bank loan, would be released 
(Savedoff, 2016). 

DFID piloted payment for results programmes in Ethiopia and Rwanda, 
which focussed on taking and passing competency tests (Savedoff, 2016). The 
programme in Ethiopia, to which DFID committed £30 million, continued a 
tradition in other sectors of linking British aid to results (Perakis & Savedoff, 
2015). Launched in 2012 it rewarded the government for increasing the number 
of students sitting for the lower secondary exam and the number of students 
passing. Greater amounts were paid for girls sitting and passing the exam and 
for students from poorer regions. Tying payments to results at the end of lower 
secondary education was based on the assumption that sitting for the exam 
would be ‘a good proxy for completion, and resulting test scores provide infor- 
mation about the quality of the education’ (Perakis & Savedoff, 2015, p. 28). 

The fund was expected to release £10 million per year for three years (Save- 
doff, 2016). In the first year £900,000 was released, in the second year £5.6 mil- 
lion, and in the third year £9 million. Poor performance in the first year was a 
challenge for DFID as the Ethiopian government treated the unreleased funds 
as lost revenue and a form of punishment (Perakis & Savedoff, 2015). Follow- 
ing the project’s conclusion, a DFID-commissioned evaluation found that the 
observed outcomes could not be attributed to the programme, which was not 
continued (Perakis & Savedoff, 2015). 


8 SDG 4: The Global Goal on Education 


8.1 Creating and Then Undercutting an Ambitious Global Agenda in 
Education 

Since the sDGs came into force in January 2016, there appears to be a growing 

disjuncture between the espoused broad principles of thesDG agenda — namely, 
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equity, inclusion, and quality, which countries and institutions of widely dif- 
fering ideological inclinations agreed to — and how these principles compete 
for supremacy during local policy creation and resource allocation (Clark et 
al., 1999; Smith, 2018). For example, SDG 4 calls on schools to develop multi- 
dimensional learners with wide-ranging knowledge and skills, but in practice, 
the content of education that countries are asked to assess is narrowly defined. 
The logic behind the process of delimiting the purposes of education appears 
reasonably sound: one cannot focus on all things at all times, and it makes 
sense to allow political and practical considerations to determine which prin- 
ciples gain traction and which do not. 

And yet, there appears to be more than political expediency and pragma- 
tism at work. In the run up to the new 2030 Agenda, representatives of par- 
ticular education stakeholders were encouraged, sometimes forcefully, to 
jettison contentious proposals and strive toward consensus. During the SDG 
negotiations, different groups from the humanistic camp proposed targets and 
indicators that were later dropped or altered. In 2014, the Muscat Agreement 
proposed goals for both education financing and provision of trained teachers 
(UNESCO, 2014a). The draft Goal 7, requiring all countries to dedicate 4-6% 
of their GDP or 15-20% of their public expenditure to education, was subse- 
quently discarded. Draft Goal 6, ensuring all learners are taught by ‘qualified, 
professionally-trained, motivated and well-supported teachers’, was eventu- 
ally downgraded to a means of implementation and reworded to ‘substantially 
increase the supply of qualified teachers’. Supporters of adult education were 
told to get under the big tent idea of ‘lifelong learning’ and were left without 
any explicit mention of adult education in the targets (Benavot, 2018a). 

Although it may not have been apparent at the time, the technical and polit- 
ical processes of operationalising targets and identifying indicators began to 
undercut the collective vision of an ambitious, holistic global agenda in educa- 
tion (McGrath & Nolan, 2016). Extensive consultation and consensus-building 
gave way to specialised experts leading technical discussions in which power- 
ful and vocal international actors became more actively involved (Unterhalter, 
2019). In meeting the ‘requirement’ for internationally comparable, quantifi- 
able indicators (King, 2017), most of the proposed indicators in education were 
weakly aligned with the intended scope of the targets (Johnston, 2016). Among 
the 43 SDG 4 indicators that were proposed, only u came to be defined as global 
indicators with important measurement and reporting implications. Monitor- 
ing progress on SDG 4, as reflected in the UN’s annual sDG report, was limited 
to data on the n global indicators (King, 2017). Countries were not required 
to collect or report data on the 32 thematic indicators.? This suggests that, in 
practice, more countries are likely to pay closer attention and allocate more 
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resources to the monitoring and reporting of the global indicators (Smith, 
2019), even though the UN Secretary General recognised that such indicators 
are ‘unlikely to fully satisfy the needs of communities’ (UIS, 2018h, p. 11). 


8.2 Capturing Quality in the SDG 4 Agenda 


As the results of international assessments are increasingly valued as objective 
measures of education quality, it should come as no surprise that the princi- 
ple of quality is narrowly tied to assessments results. A pronounced utilitarian 
turn has taken root. As a result, discussions of SDG 4 targets, once they are 
operationalised and implemented, give minimal attention to equity and inclu- 
sion, and place the latter two in competition for scarce sources. After securing 
desirable formulations of SDG targets, the more humanistic approach voiced 
by civil society is being marginalised in practice (Doble, 2015). The instrumen- 
tal view that strong test results, narrowly construed as proficiency in reading 
and mathematics, promote economic competitiveness continues to gather 
steam, thereby undermining the original intent of spG 4 and the role of educa- 
tion as a driver of progress in other sDGs (Brissett & Mitter, 2017; King, 2017; 
Unterhalter, 2019; see also Chapter 9 by Yusuf Sayed and Kate Moriarty). 

It is true that Target 4.7 captures a more humanistic, rights-based under- 
standing of quality. However, that target includes multiple, often contested 
themes like global citizenship, sustainable development, human rights, gender 
equality, and cultural diversity, each of which embodies unique measurement 
challenges. For these and other reasons, the importance and value of Target 4.7 
relative to other targets are being undermined (Brissett & Mitter, 2017). Unlike 
Target 4.1, which benefited from well-established measurement instruments, 
at least for the end of lower secondary education, approaches to measuring 
Target 4.7 themes have been few, uneven, and lacking consistent definitions 
(Unterhalter, 2019; UNESCO, 2016b). 

Central to the remaking of the quality principle in SDG 4 is the role played by 
UIs. Due to several factors, including funding priorities and the divide between 
global and thematic indicators, UIs has focussed squarely on measuring the 
global indicator for Target 4.1 (Smith, 2019). Armed with a mandate to provide 
comparable data on sDG 4 indicators and establish robust methodologies for 
measuring each indicator, UIs has been the key player in creating consensus 
on learning metrics (see Chapter 12 by Clara Fontdevila in this book). Pushing 
to expand country coverage on SDG Indicator 4.1.1, UIS estimated that by 2017 
only one third of countries had participated in a cross-national assessment of 
sufficient quality to allow for reporting (UIS, 2017b). To support and provide 
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legitimacy for the measurement of sDG 4 targets and indicators, uIs led the 
establishment of several expert groups. 

The GAML constitutes the largest and most active group. It focusses on SDG 
4 targets with learning outcomes — namely, targets 4.1, 4.2, 4.4, 4.6, and 4.7 (UIS, 
2016b) — and includes many of the same actors that participated in the Learn- 
ing Metrics Task Force. As membership in the GAML is based on self-funded 
participation, donors dominate meetings and have played a significant role in 
directing the focus toward Target 4.1. At their May 2017 meeting, the GAML con- 
cluded that a global reporting scale should be developed by mapping national, 
regional, and international assessments to a common metric (UIS, 2017b). To 
take advantage of the wave of international assessments planned for 2018 and 
2019, UIS and the GAML made the production of the necessary methodology, 
global reporting scale, and metadata an urgent priority to be met by December 
2018 (UIS, 2017b). 

Contrasting the activity of the GAML with the Inter-Agency Group on Edu- 
cational Inequality Indicators (IAG-EII; originally the Inter-Agency Group 
on Disaggregated Education Indicators) helps highlight the prioritisation of 
learning assessments. The IAG-EII was developed ‘in response to the call for 
a greater focus on equity in the global post-2015 education agenda and for 
more efficient use of available information’ (UIS, 2016a, p. 3) and counted UIs, 
UNICEF, and the World Bank as its founding members. Compared to the GAML, 
the members of the IAG-EII appear to be taking a more relaxed approach to 
meeting their relatively fewer goals. The concept note for the group states 
that over a three- to five-year period they seek to harmonise the definition of 
individual characteristics such as sex, location, and wealth. The group aims ‘to 
summarize periodically (if possible, annually) the main findings on the key 
indicators in a report’ (UIS, 2016a, p. 4). However, the first report, originally 
targeting a December 2017 publication date, has yet to be published on the 
group’s website. 

In comparison, the GAML Results Framework outlines ambitious produc- 
tion with 31 separate outputs planned around assessment between February 
2017 and the end of 2018 (UIS, 2017f). One could argue that it makes little sense 
to compare these two entities: GAML is larger and includes more self-funded 
members. That, however, is precisely the point. The energy and resources con- 
nected to the GAML demonstrate the prioritisation of learning assessments 
— assumed to be a measure of quality — over disaggregated equity indicators. 
Finally, one may argue that Target 4.1 is not all that the GAML covers. Yet, in 
evaluating the GAML’s Results Framework, the combined targets directly tied 
to 4.2, 4.4, 4.6, and 4.7 total just less than one-third of the more general outputs 
on learning assessment (10 relative to 31). 
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9 What Does This Mean for Equity and a GLM? 


The enormous time and effort expended to operationalise SDG 4, primarily by 
assessing reading and mathematics proficiency levels on a GLM, means that 
many quality and equity issues have taken a back seat. Improving equity in 
tested reading and mathematics levels does little to improve broader qual- 
ity and equity concerns in education. As Slee (2013, p. 6) pointed out, more 
humanist values of education, such as inclusion and equity, are often ‘inau- 
dible when located amid more strident educational discourses’, such as 
standards and performance rankings. One obvious example of this is the inat- 
tention to stalled out-of-school numbers — the premier access measure under 
EFA (Hanushek & Edwards, 2017). As learning outcomes are prioritised, some 
argue that ‘enrollment is no longer the main issue’ (Savedoff, 2016); instead 
countries are expected to focus on the low level of learning taking place in 
schools. Learning is narrowly understood in this context as school-based 
knowledge captured through comparative learning assessments. Accord- 
ing to urs and others, ‘learning goals and targets in the post-2015 agenda will 
only be meaningful if they are underpinned by empirically derived common 
numerical scales that accommodate results from a range of different assess- 
ments of learning outcomes’ (UIS et al., 2014, p. 1, emphasis added). This 
helps explain the concentrated, almost relentless efforts to develop GLMs 
that measure the global indicator for Target 4.1, while measurement strategies 
for other sDG 4 indicators — even those connected to learning — languish by 
comparison. 

While quantitative experts continue to tinker with alternative methods to 
map results from different learning assessments onto a single global metric, 
we raise a final issue: what might be the impact or possible unintended con- 
sequences of GLMs on the global education agenda, especially in relation to 
equity and quality. We begin by noting that in 2017, for the first time, UIS esti- 
mated that over 617 million children and adolescents around the world were 
not meeting minimum proficiency levels in reading and mathematics (UIS, 
2017i). Supported by DFID and the work of the GAML, this top-line number 
is, in part, UIS’s response to a recommendation from the International Com- 
mission on Financing Global Education (Education Commission, 2016)* and 
a reflection of uIs’s desire to meet donor demands and drive advocacy. This 
figure seeks to provide a snapshot of the percentage of children and youth 
who have not acquired basic foundational skills, worldwide and by geographic 
region. UIS further drew attention to responsibility at the local level. In iden- 
tifying three potential causes for the ‘fact’ that globally 58% and 56% of the 
relevant age group will not reach minimum proficiency levels in reading and 
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mathematics, respectively, blame was squarely placed on schools and in class- 
rooms (Montoya, 2018). 

The World Bank introduced an updated global dataset on education quality 
in January 2018. The full database contains data from 163 countries spanning 
the years 1965-2015. It illustrates one potential iteration of a global learning 
metric by calibrating international and regional assessments to an overall 
metric through doubloon countries — countries that participated in both an 
international and a regional assessment. Over time, the United States is used 
as an anchor country, as it is the only country that has participated in the full 
set of assessments since 1964. Results can be disaggregated by gender, loca- 
tion, immigrant status, and home language (Altinok, Angrist, & Patrinos, 2018). 
Harmonised test scores from the global dataset on education quality consti- 
tute one of five components used by the World Bank to calculate their newly 
launched Human Capital Index (Hcr) (World Bank, 2018a). 

The abovementioned examples demonstrate that as figures derived from 
GLMs take centre stage, the needs of marginalised groups of children are likely 
to go unnoticed and underappreciated. Consider out-of-school children, who 
are no longer highlighted as one of the most pressing policy concerns. In 2016, 
263 million school-age children remained out of school (UIS, 2018d). At the 
primary level, about 40% of the 61 million out-of-school children are never 
expected to enter school (UNESCO, 2016b). Furthermore, providing access for 
the most marginalised is more expensive; without consistent focus and fund- 
ing, these children are likely to remain excluded (Smith, 2019). 

Most large-scale assessments are not designed to address the learning chal- 
lenges faced by out-of-school children or youth. Nearly all international and 
regional assessments omit out-of-school children from their sampling frames 
(Winthrop & Anderson Simons, 2013). As Sellar et al. (2017) suggest, not only 
does this disadvantage those out of school, but it can also lead to a misinter- 
pretation of results. For example, PISA tests 15-year-olds with results usually 
generalised to the entire age cohort. However, in their examination of 16 coun- 
tries that participated in the 2012 PISA, out-of-school rates meant that one in 
five 15-year-olds were not included in the sampling frame. In Costa Rica, nearly 
50% of 15-year-olds were not in school, and thus their learning levels were not 
captured by the PISA assessment. 

The learning measure included in the aforementioned HCI is based on 
results from regional and international assessments without concern for those 
out of school. This means that in national contexts where out-of-school lev- 
els are relatively high, the index overestimates a major component. Some 
approaches to constructing GLMs seek to overcome this issue by mapping 
household surveys and citizen-led assessments to the global scale (Montoya & 
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Hastedt, 2017). However, unless all countries take part in surveys that capture 
children both in and out of school, true measures of out-of-school children, 
including their learning levels, will be biased. In the end, GLMs simply do not 
provide the country-specific information needed by policymakers to under- 
stand the nature of the learning challenges facing marginalised children and 
thus identify potentially effective policies. 

Interestingly, in its calculation of the global number of children and youth 
who will not meet minimum proficiency levels, Urs includes estimates of 
those out of school (UIS, 20171). However, the presentation of the global figures 
almost entirely focusses on learning deficits and not on identifying effective 
policies to ensure access and completion of the most vulnerable and margin- 
alised populations (Smith, 2019). One report estimates that the world’s out- 
of-school population constitutes about 15% of the total number of children 
lacking sufficient literacy and numeracy skills (UIS, 2017i). Breaking this global 
number down by region, a recent UIs blog illustrates that among children not 
meeting minimum proficiency, the percentage that are out-of-school is lower 
in Asia, Latin America, and Sub-Saharan Africa than in Europe and North 
America (Montoya, 2018). In looking at how these numbers are represented, 
there are concerns that to address the ‘learning crisis’ policymakers may focus 
attention on the group representing the largest percentage of children and 
youth contributing to the ‘crisis’, such as those in school in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
This would diminish attention on the still severe out-of-school issue, especially 
in regions where the challenge is most pressing. 

Another critical implication stems from the fact that current learning assess- 
ments capture a limited range of learning domains. Education has always val- 
ued the knowledge of some learners over others. Assessments tend to privilege 
academic knowledge and cognitive skills in a few subject domains: language, 
mathematics, social and natural sciences (Benavot, 2018b). These tendencies 
undergird ‘a meritocratic ideology’ that ‘has not only brought about assessment 
practices that enable and promote some, but not other, educational activities’ 
but also ‘sustains and legitimizes educational distribution of life chances for 
different individuals’ (Pettersson et al., 2016, p. 197). The cultural knowledge 
and competencies of learners from ethnic, religious, or linguistic minorities, 
who are frequently among those excluded from school or unable to complete a 
full cycle, are often unrecognised, untested, or both. There is little information 
in current GLMs that would provide policymakers and educators with informa- 
tion about the challenges faced by such learners. 

GLMs favour knowledge conveyed in school during the initial phases of life- 
long learning. The diverse types of knowledge and skills, which are learned 
or reinforced over the life course both in and out of school, are not assessed 
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(Benavot, 2018b). For example, the World Bank’s dataset relies on regional and 
international assessments of school-based knowledge. While the UIs top-line 
number includes out-of-school children, it makes a false and highly problem- 
atic assumption that no learning takes place outside the confines of school. 
All out-of-school children are assumed, by definition, to be lacking minimum 
proficiencies in foundational skills. 

This discussion raises a deep concern as to the purposes of assessment: 
what is being prioritised in assessment results and who benefits from such 
assessments? Countries have defined different educational purposes and cur- 
ricular priorities, which should be taken into account in assessment frame- 
works (Winthrop and Anderson Simons, 2013). Not all assessments can and 
should be used for the same purpose (Benavot & Késeleci, 2015). And yet, 
among large scale assessments that benchmark proficiency levels, UNESCO's 
Technical Cooperation Group (UIS, 2018h) suggests there are two main pur- 
poses: improved learning and hierarchical control. Some have debated these 
purposes of GLMs, questioning the utility of a simple tool or benchmark for 
improving student performance or whether they serve as instruments to pun- 
ish countries through rankings (Winn & Goebel, 2017). Eric Hanushek suggests 
that GLMs help us ‘think about judging the education’ in different countries 
(Cavanagh, 2018); the World Bank supports GLMs as a form of cross-country 
comparison that helps ‘generate accountability for learning’ (World Bank, 
2017b, p. 97). 

Well-designed learning assessments should guide policy interventions to 
improve quality and student learning. However, while global rankings may 
drive policy or identify ‘stages at which policy interventions may be required’, 
they provide preciously little information to guide potential interventions or 
improve the quality of instruction (UIS et al., 2014, p. 12). This is especially true 
in those countries near the bottom of the league tables that tend to focus ‘only 
on their rankings rather than on using the results to stimulate reflection on 
how they might improve their system’ (Lockheed & Wagemaker, 2013, p. 297). 
Even for willing systems, the decontextualised piecemeal information con- 
tained in rankings is insufficient for effective action. Of the results available, 
they are not provided in a timely manner to stakeholders who can make use of 
them (World Bank, 2017b). As Edwards suggests, if ‘it was about improvement 
then the information would feed its way back into the hands of the people 
that are best positioned to make decisions to improve’ (Hanushek & Edwards, 
2017). 

Adapting international learning assessments to the national context poten- 
tially enhances their ability to address learning needs. ‘Not aligning metrics to 
national policy and curricula will reduce their use and usefulness in informing 
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policy development and supporting classroom interventions as they diverge 
from countries’ needs and priorities’ (UIS, 2018h, p. 45). National and, to a lesser 
extent, regional assessments are more likely than international assessments 
to capture context-specific factors that foster or impede learning. National 
assessments are less expensive to administer, less likely to lead to shallow calls 
for wholesale reform, and more likely to capture the implemented curricu- 
lum in a country and its role in student learning (Kamens & Benavot, 2011). 
Unfortunately, the current vision for GLMs relies, almost exclusively, on inter- 
national and regional assessments. If a guiding principle in the push for GLMs 
is to establish no new tests (UIS, 2017b), then it remains unclear if developing 
countries will have the expertise, funds, and capacities needed to strengthen 
national assessments to acceptable quality. 

If the prevailing purposes of assessments are neither feasible nor desirable, 
why do developing countries participate? For many, participation acts as a 
visual marker of a serious commitment to improving the education system. 
For example, the post-Pinochet government in Chile decided to participate in 
international assessments, thus demonstrating a functioning government to 
its citizens (Kijima & Leer, 2016). For other countries, external pressure to be 
included in the global wave of assessments is strong. As one official in Paraguay 
stated when asked about his country’s participation in p1sa-D, ‘Not being on 
the information map in the 21st century is unbearable’ (Addey & Sellar, 2018). 
Developing countries, as latecomers to international assessments, tend to par- 
ticipate to establish legitimacy by ‘doing what is expected of them by their 
individual and institutional peers’ (Wiseman, 2010, p. 2). And, as previously 
mentioned, participation is increasingly an integral component of aid pack- 
ages. The promise that country participation in GLMs will be voluntary (Moti- 
vans, 2014) rings hollow, given these many pressures on developing countries. 


10 Conclusion 


This chapter focussed on the construction and legitimation of global learning 
metrics in the context of SDG 4. It argued that learning assessments are being 
promoted as a ready-made solution with a viable methodology to measure a 
simplified notion of quality — namely, whether students achieve minimum 
proficiency levels in reading and mathematics in primary and secondary edu- 
cation. This abiding faith in measurement as a pathway to solving the ‘global 
learning crisis’ is rooted in a culture in which tests are seen as objective meas- 
ures of individual and national effort, and higher test scores are associated 
with increased economic prosperity. 
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Currently, the global scales for monitoring proficiency levels have yet to 
be finalised. In the interim, early versions of GLMs raise concerns as to their 
impact on equity issues: Will the obsession over measuring and monitoring 
learning diminish the importance of, or effectively marginalise, equity con- 
cerns in SDG 4? Will GLMs undermine support and funding for the 263 mil- 
lion children and youth who are excluded from school? Will country efforts 
to improve foundational skills in literacy and numeracy undercut innovative 
policies and practices to ensure that all out-of-school children and youth gain 
access to a full and rich education and enjoy its benefits? 

The dramatic depiction of a world in which hundreds of millions of children 
and youth are not learning, and the implications of this for future prosperity, 
downplays whether countries are taking concrete steps to universalise com- 
pletion of primary and secondary education and ensure that 12 years of school- 
ing are free (specifically, fee-free). Paradoxically, the global figure of more than 
600 million not acquiring foundational skills is itself based on out-of-school 
figures for children and youth who are assumed to not be learning. This sug- 
gests that the ‘learning crisis’ in regions like Sub-Saharan Africa is driven in 
no small measure by those not attending school and those not completing a 
full cycle of schooling. Similarly, the World Bank’s global dataset on education 
quality draws from international and regional surveys on children in school, 
altogether omitting those out of school. 

This chapter also raises concerns about the relevance and utility of GLMs 
to countries and education professionals. Countries have been the movers 
and shapers of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development. Country rep- 
resentatives led discussions over the formulation and scope of the SDGs, and 
they committed their governments to implementing this ambitious vision and 
comprehensive set of targets. The policies and actions they have and will put in 
place, and the partnerships they empower, will determine, in the final analysis, 
how much progress will be realised in the coming years. Of concern is whether 
GLMs meet the specific needs of countries: do they provide useful, contextu- 
alised information for feasible reform efforts? And when countries find them- 
selves at the bottom or near the bottom of the new league tables, what steps 
will they take? Narrow the curriculum or teacher preparation? Exclude poor 
achievers from the assessments? Weaken the more challenging multilingual 
approaches to teaching and learning? 

The intense focus on outcomes, especially learning outcomes, in the broad 
SDG 4 agenda is quite clear. Many of the 10 SDG 4 targets and the u global 
indicators emphasise important outcomes of schooling — specifically, founda- 
tional skills, employability skills, youth and adult literacy, knowledge and skills 
for global citizenship and sustainability, and more. These results-oriented 
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indicators serve as an accountability framework for determining country 
progress. Though a broad range of actors contributed to the formulation of 
goals and targets, in developing indicators, it has been experts, international 
agencies, and donors, all legitimate actors, whose voices are the strongest. The 
views of country leaders, civil society representatives, and educators, who typ- 
ically support a more humanistic understanding of education, have taken a 
back seat. The dialogue and decisions around putting SDG 4 into action seems 
to be dominated by those supporting an economic-oriented, utilitarian role 
for education. Given the time, collective effort, and funding needed to con- 
sider and pilot alternative measurement strategies, the longer-term impact of 
these actors and their actions should not be minimised. Consciously or not, 
their decisions as to which concrete procedures should be employed to reflect 
education realities on the ground have effectively prioritised which targets and 
indicators will gain visibility and which will not. 

As the SDG era progresses, the issues outlined in this chapter are unlikely 
to be attenuated. The tensions between different camps and viewpoints, espe- 
cially at the country and regional levels, are likely to become more palpable. 
Simplifying quality education to the lowest common denominator — namely, 
minimum proficiencies in foundational skills - and using this measure to 
dominate the policy discourse and donor priorities, GLMs threaten to broaden 
existing inequalities, valuing some forms of knowledge over others, and ben- 
efiting those already invested in large-scale assessments. 


Notes 


1 These proficiency levels are reported for at least one data point since 2012 (see 
http://data.uis.unesco.org/). To access these data, look under ‘spG 4, ‘Target 4.1, and 
‘Indicator 4.1.1, entitled ‘Achieving at least minimum proficiency level in reading at 
the end of lower secondary education’. 

2 Three approaches are currently being considered: statistical recalibration, social 
moderation, and the Rosetta stone approach (Gustafsson, 2018). 

3 Strictly speaking, reporting on both global and thematic indicators is voluntary, 
although more attention is paid to the former than the latter. 

4 From Recommendation 1: ‘To galvanize attention globally, a single global indicator 
of learning should be agreed on to complement national measures of learning. The 
international community should track, rank, and publicize countries’ progress in 
getting all children learning’ (Education Commission, 2016, p. 17). 


CHAPTER 12 


Learning Assessments in the Time of SDGs: New 
Actors and Evolving Alliances in the Construction 
of a Global Field 


Clara Fontdevila 


1 Introduction 


Large-scale learning assessments feature prominently in the indicator frame- 
work associated with the SDG 4 agenda as key data sources to monitor progress 
on this area, particularly given measurement challenges relative to compara- 
bility and data availability. While the assessment of student learning has been a 
practice on the rise since the mid-1gg0s (Benavot & Tanner, 2007; Heyneman & 
Lee, 2016; Kamens & Benavot, 2011; Pizmony-Levy, 2013), the adoption of the 
SDG 4/Education 2030 agenda represents a milestone in the consolidation of 
such a trend. Both the global and the thematic indicator frameworks estab- 
lished for the monitoring of Education 2030 are unambiguous on the need for 
countries to adopt or participate in some form of learning assessment so that 
student achievement can be reported on an internationally comparable scale. 
Up to five targets in SDG 4 include one or more learning-related indicator, and 
five out of u global indicators require reporting on student learning, skills, or 
knowledge. These measurement needs turn the adoption and use of large- 
scale assessments (LSAs) into an essential condition for tracing and tracking 
progress in the new education goals. 

The magnitude of the changes and the new dynamics brought about by the 
sDG 4/Education 2030 agenda lend themselves to a productive enquiry on the 
relationship between the different organisations involved in the promotion, 
administration, or use of LSA. The shift entailed by the new education agenda 
is not only likely to have a direct and positive impact on the centrality and 
legitimacy of assessment. More importantly, this push is likely to penetrate the 
agendas of these organisations and to affect the interrelationships among the 
different actors with a role in LSA. 

So far, the relationships among these organisations have received lim- 
ited attention. Particularly when it comes to developing countries, the links 
between international large-scale assessments (ILSAs) and national large-scale 
assessments (NLSAs) have rarely been explored in depth. To some extent, this 
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could be the result of a particular division of labour within the scholarly analy- 
sis of LSAs. However, even the relationship among different ILsAs remains only 
partially explored, and most of the work has focussed on the role, evolution, 
and influence of major ‘players’, including the OECD and the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) (e.g., see 
Grek [2009] and Pizmony-Levy [2013], respectively). In short, the global learn- 
ing assessment landscape has been explored only to a limited extent. Changes 
brought about by SDG 4 constitute a useful entry-point to understand both its 
structure and recent changes. 


2 Key Concepts 


In this chapter, I inquire into the reconfiguration or reshaping of the global 
assessment field as entailed by the negotiation and adoption of SDG 4 in order 
to gain a better understanding of the composition and structure of this com- 
munity of practice. To this aim, I examine changes both in the institutional 
agendas of the different organisations involved in the promotion and adminis- 
tration of LSAs, and in the relationship among these agencies. 

The working hypothesis that orients this chapter is that the negotiation of 
SDG 4 targets and indicators has decisively contributed to the consolidation, 
integration, and diversification of a global field of assessment. The notion of 
field is here used in the sense advanced by Bourdieu (1983) — a structured and 
differentiated social space of specialised practice revolving around distinctive 
beliefs and institutions, and in which different actors struggle and compete for 
the preservation or transformation of their own relative positions. 

More specifically, the degree and impact of the spG 4 agenda are exam- 
ined in relation to the key dimensions of field autonomy put forward by 
Buchholz (2016) in her discussion of global fields. These mechanisms include 
(a) the establishment of a distinctive set of institutions (i.e, the articula- 
tion of an institutional infrastructure in which the field-specific princi- 
ples become objectified); (b) the existence of an distinctive ‘form of belief’, 
which construes a specific sphere of practice as distinctive, independent, and 
valuable in its own right; and (c) the emergence of autonomous and field- 
specific principles of hierarchisation. Later sections of the chapter, dedi- 
cated to presentation of the main findings, are structured around these three 
subprocesses. 

Methodologically, this chapter builds on the combination of three meth- 
ods. First, the research draws on the analysis of documentary data derived 
from the main reports, policy briefs, and presentations prepared by the main 
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organisations involved in the different consultation and coordination mecha- 
nisms described (see Table 12.1). The analysis aimed to identify frequent themes 
and foci of debate within these documents, as well as the positions, priorities, 
and framings mobilised by the different stakeholders. 

Second, semi-structured interviews were conducted with 41 key inform- 
ants, experts, and representatives of these organisations (see Table 12.1). The 
interviews were transcribed and correspondingly anonymised in order to 
guarantee the confidentiality of the information. The purpose of the inter- 
views was to gain an understanding of the different motivations and incen- 
tives driving different organisations’ engagement in the SDG 4 process, as well 
as to identify supporting frameworks, normative beliefs, and main areas of 
contention. 

Finally, the research benefited also from the observation of one of the meet- 
ings convening and fostering debate and discussion among these actors, the 
third meeting of the Global Alliance to Monitor Learning (GAML), in Mexico 
City, May 2017. The main focus of observation was on the informal and for- 
mal relationships and communication patterns among different actors within 


TABLE 12.1 List of interviewees 


Group1 Bilateral and multilateral WB, IADB, USAID, GPE, DFID 7 
development agencies and banks; 
multistakeholder partnerships 
Group 2 UN system agencies UIS, UNESCO, UNICEF, UN- 11 
Women, GEMR 


Group 3 Private sector organisations RTI, Pearson, CUE-Brookings, 9 
(research institutes, foundations, Hewlett Foundation, ACER 
think tanks) 

Group 4 NGOs and civil society Save the Children, ActionAid, 7 
organisations GCE 


Group5 Regional assessment networks; OECD, IEA, ASER Centre, PASEC 4 
agencies and organisations in 
charge of ILsAs, citizen-led 
assessments 
Group 6 Others University-affiliated experts, 3 
UN-related or UN-supported 
initiatives (e.g., Education 
Commission) 
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the field, as well as the procedures and mechanisms of decision-making and 
consensus-building. 


3 The Institutionalisation of a Global Assessment Infrastructure 


In this section, I focus on the first of the mechanisms described by Buchholz 
in the construction of a field, that is, is the ‘establishment of an institutional 
infrastructure for the worldwide circulation of ideas, persons, and goods across 
borders’ (2016, p. 14). The establishment of forums and spaces that enable reg- 
ular exchange (and competition), and help connect the different players in the 
field, is instrumental in ensuring the global outlook of the different stakehold- 
ers. These organisations and events play an integrative and unifying role, cru- 
cial for the construction of a field as a space of specialised practice, and an 
arena in which organisations position themselves vis-a-vis other stakeholders 
involved in a given sphere of activity. 

From the outset, the many national, regional, and international assessments 
established in the mid-1990s have been connected, especially through their 
relationships with international agencies, nongovernmental organisations, 
regional organisations, and professional networks. In fact, some scholars have 
identified international organisations, nongovernmental organisations (NGOs), 
and regional associations as the main carriers and agents of diffusion of both 
national and international assessment (Chabbott, 2003; Kamens & Benavot, 201; 
Kamens & McNeely, 2010; Lockheed, 2013). However, these promotion and diffu- 
sion efforts seem to occur in a disorganised or highly decentralised way. Hence, 
the general interconnectedness has not translated into the articulation of an 
institutional infrastructure in which the field-specific principles become objecti- 
fied. The following section will describe some of the mechanisms and spaces that 
have contributed to some degree of integration and institutionalisation. 


3.1 The Learning Metrics Task Force Initiative: Laying the Foundations 
for a Global Debate 

Early stages of the run-up to the articulation of SDG 4 prompted some key 
changes in a scarcely institutionalised community of practice. As early as 2012, 
the establishment of the Learning Metrics Task Force (LMTF)! laid the founda- 
tions for the construction of a global infrastructure able to foster a minimal 
integration of the different efforts in place. More specifically, the socialisation 
and familiarisation effect brought about by LMTF meetings played an impor- 
tant role in constructing new and shared meanings and the legitimation of the 
assessment programme. 
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The LMTF was envisaged as a multistakeholder partnership co-convened 
by the Center for Universal Education (CUE) at the Brookings Institution and 
the UNESCO Institute for Statistics (UIs). The taskforce kicked off in the early 
years of the post-2015 global education debate, and in its first phase, it explic- 
itly focussed on ‘catalyzing global dialogue and developing a series of recom- 
mendations on learning assessments’ (Anderson & Ditmore, 2016, p. 4). To this 
end, the taskforce organised three open consultations and launched three the- 
matic reports and a summary report. Beyond the specific recommendations 
that resulted from the discussion (a question to which I will return later in this 
chapter), the impact of the LMTF was central in creating a sense of community 
and common purpose among different agents involved with assessment and 
monitoring activities. A UN staff member (Group 2) interviewed for this study 
stated: 


If you look at the work of the LMTF you will see that the discussion of 
indicators was already there and was quite influential. Of course, the 
LMTF was launched in 2012, and the agenda evolved. ... But the technical 
work involved the same people, or more, that were involved later in the 
GAML. There was a natural link between the two ... so you can see a politi- 
cal agenda on learning ... on the technical seminal work of the LMTF ... 
and then of course the sDG 4 itself. So, I do really think the LMTF was 
quite a rich experience because of the diversity of people involved. 


It is also important to take into account that, while the LMTF was formally a 
collaboration between CUE and the uis, different interviewees suggest that 
CUE was always far more in control of the agenda than the urs. The fact that 
the urs joined these efforts only at a subsequent stage (and, apparently, in 
a rather accidental way) suggests that, during this early phase, the Institute 
had a rather limited political clout. A private sector representative (Group 3) 
commented: 


It’s interesting because the LMTF was co-led by the us and the Brook- 
ings Institution ... but all the networking, consultation ... was done by the 
Brookings Institution. So the UIs was doing things related to mandate ... 
but really, the Brookings Institution was instrumental. 


3.2 From the LMTF to the LMP and GAML: The uts in the Driving Seat? 
The constitution of the Learning Metrics Partnership (LMP) and, later on, of 
the GAML, emerged to some extent as a continuation of the LMTF effort. Most 
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of the interviewees for this study regard them as a sort of prolongation of the 
LMTF. However, these new spaces proved a key opportunity for UIs to regain 
a position of authority. Particularly in the GAML, the guidance and ascend- 
ancy exerted by the Institute have been clearer and stronger than in the LMTF. 
According to different interviewees, this was a deliberate move prompted to 
a large extent by a change in the leadership of the Institute. According to an 
interviewee from a development agency (Group 1): 


I think the first thing Silvia Montoya [the current director of urs] did 
when she came, she stopped the partnership. Because she wanted to 
understand all the moves, and why we were engaging and why they 
were driving this. Because Brookings was driving the LMTF, and in the 
work that was done, UIS was not contributing much. We convened 
meetings and contributed to the publications, but we didn’t really con- 
tribute a lot to this. And it was not participatory, in essence. And UIS 
wanted something participatory. That’s why GAML was created, it’s more 
participatory. 


There is a certain consensus among the interviewees that one of the key fac- 
tors explaining the repositioning of uIs in the debate and the progress in the 
‘global assessment conversation’ was the appointment of a new Director of UIS 
whose motivation and leadership capacity would differ notably from her pre- 
decessor’s. However, the leading position enjoyed by urs from mid-2015 also 
owes much to a series of external changes not directly connected to the agency 
exerted by UIs. In particular, it is largely the result of the formal recognition 
of the Institute as the custodian agency for the reporting of global indicators 
(UIS, 2016b), and as the main source of cross-comparable data on education 
(WEF, 2015). 

It is however unclear to what extent UIs was prepared or willing to assume 
this leading position and whether other agencies in the development field 
regarded UIs in these terms. In this sense, it is important to take into account 
that UNESCo-led production of statistics was in fact subjected to heavy criti- 
cism during the 1999s, a situation that the creation of UIs in 1999 could only 
partially reverse. The legitimacy and authority enjoyed by urs have thus 
tended to be limited and subject to strong competition from other interna- 
tional organisations, including the World Bank and the o—EcD (Heyneman, 
1999; Cussó & D'Amico, 2007). 

The LMP was conceived as a joint initiative of the urs and the Centre 
for Global Education Monitoring of the Australian Council for Educational 
Research (ACER-GEM),* in partnership with the Australian Government's 
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Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade (DFAT). The LMP was oriented to 
‘develop a set of nationally and internationally-comparable learning metrics in 
mathematics and reading, and to facilitate and support their use for monitor- 
ing purposes in partnership with interested countries’ (UIS-ACER, 2014, p. 1). 
The flagship products of the initiative included advances in the uIs Catalogue 
and Database of Learning Assessments, and the Learning Assessment Capac- 
ity Index database. These two products, in fact, were to some extent the embry- 
onic version of the work that would be further developed by the GAML. In any 
case, and beyond the more tangible outputs of that effort, the LMP contributed 
to the development of an institutional structure enabling and furthering the 
circulation of ideas and people within the field of assessment. 

The GAML, in turn, was originally defined as an ‘umbrella initiative to moni- 
tor and track progress towards all learning-related Education 2030 targets’ 
(UIS, 2016b) and has been characterised by an evolving structure as well as by 
its changing composition. The singularity of the GAML lies in the fact that it 
constitutes a space of debate separate from the Technical Cooperation Group 
(TCG), a platform convened by both urs and the unesco Education Sector’s 
Division of Education 2030 Support and Coordination. While the TCG has a 
political mandate to develop and debate the spG 4 thematic indicators, the 
urs decided to keep the debate on learning outcomes within GAML, an ad hoc 
platform. 

The separate existence of the GAML has major implications, particularly 
given the initially limited presence of country representatives, compared to 
TCG. According to the last note on its governance structure (UIS, 20174), its 
membership is open to any individual willing to contribute to the work of 
GAML, with members typically falling under nine different categories: inter- 
national organisations, development partners, regional organisations, regional 
development banks, civil society organisations, UIs technical partners, assess- 
ment organisations, scholars and academics, and representatives of UN mem- 
ber states (who remain however a very limited fraction of the total). 

In terms of governance, the management of the platform (defined as coor- 
dination, support, and logistic functions) is handled by a Secretariat hosted by 
UIS, while its general oversight and guidance on priorities is the responsibility 
of a Strategic Planning Committee. The latter is composed of the urs Director, 
a chair, and several vice co-chairs, including representatives of international 
organisations, civil society, teachers’ unions, regional assessments, global 
assessments, and country representatives. Decisions are to be endorsed by the 
GAML plenary during in-person meetings, which it assumed all the members 
will attend. In this sense, GAML is by definition an inclusive and account- 
able space. The decision-making procedures, however, remain relatively 
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underdeveloped, unspecified, or unclear to most of the interviewees for this 
study. The protocol and procedures for invitation, as well as the channels used 
to encourage participation, also remain rather unclear at the time of writing. 


3.3 A First-of-Its-Kind Initiative? 

As noted above, the GAML has not by any means been the first global space to 
serve socialisation purposes within the learning assessment community. For 
example, the unifying or brokering role played by the pisa for Development 
(PISA-D), which parallels the efforts described in this section, should not be 
underestimated. The PISA-D project was devised as an extension of PISA to 
lower- and middle-income countries (Addey, 2017) and relies to an important 
extent on the funding provided by bilateral and multilateral donors who have 
also been involved in the GAML efforts. 

In this sense, the assessment field has never been a fully ‘balkanised’ or frag- 
mented realm. On the contrary, the different professionals and organisations 
concerned with assessment (as promoters, designers, funders, and so on) have 
nurtured informal ties and formalised relations of cooperation for years. How- 
ever, the specificity and novelty of the efforts described previously related to 
the global perspective they foster — the fact that they are not organisation- or 
region-specific. In addition, the coordination efforts under way are likely to 
ensure a greater legitimacy of the global assessment field within its broader 
environment, the global education policy field. Because democratisation is 
increasingly regarded as a key element when it comes to securing legitimacy 
in the context of globalisation (Buchanan & Keohane, 2006), the inclusive 
and accountable nature of the u1s-promoted platforms is likely to ensure high 
levels of social acceptance. 

However, the distribution of roles and power is far from settled; it is in fact 
continuously negotiated and built by a variety of actors and forces. On the one 
hand, the GAML has contributed to ensure a much more central and leading 
role for UIs (especially in comparison to the LMTF initiative). However, the 
limited authority and normative capacity enjoyed by urs make such a position 
rather vulnerable. Also, UIs is considered a latecomer in the learning assess- 
ment landscape and has long focussed on the adult literacy field through 
the LAMP programme (Literacy Assessment and Monitoring Programme), 
which has been affected by resource and prestige challenges since its incep- 
tion (Addey et al., 2017). Some of the interviewees for this study referred to 
the limited financial capacity of urs, noting that it could put in jeopardy both 
the success of the global reporting effort and uts’s leadership or steering 
capacity. A staff member of a development agency (Group 1) expressed this 
view: 
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I think there’s a problem of strategic orientation of UNESCO. UNESCO 
is simply incapable of prioritising. This is a massive area of public good 
where UNESCO has a comparative advantage from its position to pro- 
vide. ... The financial situation of UIs is ... a sign ... that UNESCO actually 
does not understand that. ... And that’s sad, because it leaves the door 
open to another organisation that may be less well-placed to guarantee 
minimum standards for such a process to be beneficial for the world. Of 
course, UIS is trying and they will get some funding for that ... but it’s not 
the way it should be. 


In fact, much of the work of the GAML appears to be highly dependent on the 
funding of urs and a very limited group of agencies and organisations — the UK 
Department for International Development (DFID), the Australian Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade (DFAT), and the Hewlett Foundation (UIS, 2017d). 
While these financial contributions do not necessary translate into higher lev- 
els of influence, the overreliance on such a limited number of partners could 
have an impact on UISs’s image of neutrality and impartiality, especially given 
the limited formalisation regarding decision-making and invitation procedures. 

The relatively limited technical expertise on LSAs currently available 
within UIs tends to perpetuate a certain relation of dependence on external 
partners such as consultancy firms, university-affiliated scholars, or inde- 
pendent research organisations. While such collaboration ensures a certain 
degree of sophistication in the execution of the objectives, it may also pose 
significant risks in terms of sustainability, and even of legitimacy if not accom- 
panied by the necessary levels of public scrutiny and institutional capacity- 
building. 


4 A New Vision for a New Agenda: The Imperative of Assessment 


This section considers a second key mechanism in the articulation of a social 
field, that is, the existence of a distinctive ‘form of belief’ that construes a 
specific sphere of practice as distinctive, independent, and valuable in its 
own right (Buchholz, 2016). The formation of a field does not arise out of the 
establishment of institutionalised spaces in a mechanical way. Another crucial 
dimension of field autonomy is thus the articulation of an autonomous ideol- 
ogy or vision which, crucially, defines and legitimatises a sphere of practice as 
singular and valuable in its own right, superior in some way to other practices 
(Bourdieu, 1983; Buchholz, 2016; Gorski, 2013). 

The emergence of a relatively integrated global assessment field has 
revolved around the identification of assessment as the policy solution to an 
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institutionalised problem (i.e., one that has entered institutional agendas). The 
problem identified is the learning crisis. Such a coupling has been very much 
enabled and fostered by the particular framing of the post-2015 debate. 

As early as in 2006, three economists connected to the World Bank and the 
Center for Global Development proposed to replace the education-related 
Millennium Development Goal (MDG) with a Millennium Learning Goal so 
that education systems would be judged and held accountable by their learn- 
ing outcomes (Filmer, Hasan, & Pritchett, 2006). These scholars were vocal in 
their criticism of an inputs-based approach to school quality, and portrayed 
learning outcomes (as measured by regional or international assessments) as a 
proxy for education quality (Filmer et al., 2006; see also Barrett, 2011). A similar 
focus on student achievement was also embraced in the World Bank Educa- 
tion Strategy 2020 (World Bank, 2011). 

Such an approach raised a variety of concerns, particularly regarding the 
possibility of unintended consequences, such as standardisation of the cur- 
riculum, diversion of attention from other less easily measurable purposes 
of education, or lack of attention to the quality of the process (Barrett, 2011; 
Bonal, Verger, & Zancajo, 2015; Klees, 2013; Rose, 2015). Eventually, the final 
wording and formulation of the goals and targets avoided such pitfalls by 
including learning targets with other quality-related targets related to inputs 
and processes (Bonal et al., 2015; Rose, 2014). 

However, most of the debate in the run-up to the formulation of SDG 4 
continued to revolve around the so-called ‘learning agenda. The increasing 
availability of data evidencing low levels of learning despite global progress 
in enrolment, contributed significantly to the growing visibility and centrality 
of the learning/quality binary. The ‘global learning crisis’ spotlighted by the 
EFA Global Monitoring Report (UNESCO, 2012b, 2014f) and its equity-oriented 
framework were instrumental in giving currency to the issue and fostered an 
alignment of a variety of stakeholders around the need to pay greater attention 
to quality and/or learning outcomes. The negotiation and adoption of SDG 4, 
as well as the development of monitoring mechanisms, contributed greatly to 
secure and disseminate the ‘quality turn’ within the global discourse on educa- 
tion, understood as an effort to transcend a focus on schooling and enrolment 
figures as key indicators of progress. (For further discussion of this transforma- 
tion, see Chapter 9 by Yusuf Sayed and Kate Moriarty; Sachs-Israel, 2017; Sayed, 
Ahmed, & Mogliacci, 2018.) 

The coupling of the learning/quality problem with the ‘assessment solu- 
tion’ and their rise in the global agenda are the consequence of a wide range 
of predisposing and precipitating factors (whose complexity is beyond the 
scope of this chapter; for more detail, see Chapter u by Aaron Benavot and 
William C. Smith). The run-up to SDG 4 contributed decisively to securing this 
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connection and making it visible. Such intertwining is particularly clear in the 
first works produced by the LMTF.? Indeed, most of its activity revolved in fact 
around measurement-related interventions. According to three promoters 
of the LMTF initiative, ‘The real debates now center on how to conceptual- 
ise and assess learning within a global framework’ (Winthrop, Anderson, & 
Cruzalegui, 2015, p. 298). The different reports produced and resulting from 
the LMTF consultations tended to emphasise measurement as an essential and 
necessary (although not sufficient) part of the policy solution to the learning 
problem. 

The importance attributed to measurement as a key part of the equation is 
explicit in Winthrop et al. (2015, p. 300): 


[MDG] goals and indicators were chosen over other EFA goals because 
they were easier to measure at the global level (Winthrop and Anderson, 
2013). Robust data were available in a majority of countries and compa- 
rability across national contexts was possible. ... Availability of metrics 
has especially driven funding from donors who choose funding priori- 
ties based on areas where they perceive their external support can have 
a measurable impact. 


This interpretation of the comparatively poor traction of the EFA agenda and 
the limited progress of the education-related MDGs (as opposed to other areas, 
including health) appears to have inspired to a large extent the quest for glob- 
ally comparable learning and its framing as a key part of the solution. Given 
the high levels of visibility of the LMTF, one of the unintended effects of the 
initiative could be what has been described as a ‘conflation’ between qual- 
ity and benchmarking (Soudien, 2013). Assessment thus became a key policy 
route to address the quality and equity imperatives, making it a priority area 
for most bilateral and multilateral aid agencies or lending programmes. 


5 Principles of Hierarchisation: An Improbable Agreement? 


This section examines the third mechanism described by Buchholz (2016) as 
key in the articulation of a field, that is, emergence of autonomous and field- 
specific principles of hierarchisation. In fact, the emphasis on the existence 
of a common vision of the prior section risks obscuring the existence of con- 
tending approaches and visions within a field. Similarly, theories of the global 
diffusion of assessment risk eliding the existence of competition dynamics (or 
power relations) within a given sphere of practice. 
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The assessment field is far from a unified bloc. Rather, like most social fields, 
it is an arena of struggle about the kind of knowledge that is valued and of 
competition for dominant positions (Go & Krause, 2016). Far from being equal 
partners in a flat world, the different agencies and organisations involved in 
the debate strive and compete for global legitimacy. In that sense, the nascent 
global field of assessment is far from being settled, that is to say, one that ‘has 
reached a higher degree of consolidation, being characterised by a “robust 
social order” and established “rules of the game” (Fligstein & McAdam, 2012, 


p. 92). 


51 Divisive Issues and Classification Struggles 

Most areas of disagreement were identified at an early stage by some of the 
leaders within the LMTF. Taking stock of the different debates fostered by the 
LMTF activity, Winthrop et al. (2015) summarised the areas with a lack of con- 
sensus as follows: a narrow versus broad scope of learning measurement, glob- 
ally comparable versus nationally defined goals and targets, universal versus 
country-determined benchmarks, measuring learning for all versus only those 
who are in school, and top-down versus bottom-up implementation. 

While not necessarily constituting fault lines, these different positions 
emphasise and value different aspects of assessment and suggest two more 
general positions, confirmed in interviews for this study. In general terms, an 
opposition or divisive line emerges between those who value scientific sophis- 
tication and a particular variety of expertise cultivated in highly specialised 
agencies with a proven record, and those who prioritise the value of local rel- 
evance, context-sensitivity, or country ownership. To some degree, this strug- 
gle intersects with (but does not completely equate with) the different value 
attributed to cross-country comparability and, more generally, to the ultimate 
purpose given to assessment. While some agents expect that assessment will 
trigger change by providing domestic governments with better or more reli- 
able information necessary to improve policy formulation and planning, oth- 
ers emphasise the value of cross-comparability or the ‘disciplining’ effect of 
national assessments within the global arena, that is, cross-accountability 
pressures resulting from global reporting. Hence, although these theories are 
not incompatible, they necessarily end up placing a different value on compa- 
rability. A UN staff member (Group 2) interviewed for this study noted: 


The two logics are the two ends of the spectrum. If you are sitting at the 
international global level, the internationally comparable — that’s how 
you see things. And if you are at the other end of spectrum, you're look- 
ing at ... you want some kind of assessment that is easy to design, which 
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doesn't take long, which is cheap. ... You need, in your context, to improve 
your interventions, to better inform yourself, to better design or to read- 
just interventions. 


These ‘classification struggles’ are more likely to become visible as some organ- 
isations face the need to privilege a particular approach by means of providing 
financial aid, policy recommendations, technical support, etc. This is clearly 
the case of the GAML, whose participants are expected to reach consensus on 
the most appropriate tools for the reporting of global indicators, and to pro- 
vide countries with guidance to improve learning assessments. The GAML and 
other SDG 4 fora are not exactly interest-free realms — as different organisations 
are likely to use them to promote and disseminate their own vision or prod- 
ucts. Some of the representatives of the most reputable and/or long-standing 
assessment programmes have indeed been particularly vocal in asserting the 
superiority of cross-comparable assessments. Remarkably, these are strategi- 
cally framed as appropriate not only given their readiness for global and the- 
matic reporting but also as a fast track to build capacity at a national level. 
Representatives from the OECD and the IEA not only emphasise the technical 
superiority and cost-efficiency of their flagship programmes but also portray 
them as learning and training opportunities for participant countries. 


5.2 A Balancing Act 

At the time of writing, it is still unclear which (if any) approach will be privi- 
leged. On the one side, and at least in relation to Target 4.1,4 the GAML has 
unequivocally encouraged the expansion and strengthening of national assess- 
ments, emphasising ownership as well as the logics of assessment as a public 
good. These are to be plotted or anchored against a global reporting scale, after 
an assessment of its quality. While in the short term, global monitoring will be 
based on these cross-national assessments, this is not the approach privileged 
in the long term (Montoya, 2017; UIS, 2017e, 2017g). A development agency staff 
member (Group 1) argued: 


You cannot make progress in this work without involving organisations 
with high capacity ... but then the question is how do you make sure that 
the outputs of that do not privilege a particular organisation. ... It’s a 
really delicate balancing exercise. ... But they also need to satisfy certain 
standards in terms of how they collaborate, and what they make public, 
and what their agenda is ... and [it] is not that easy ... but from that point 
of view, I think the GAML is trying to accommodate as many players as 
possible. 
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Much of the GAML effort has been recently directed at the construction of 
reporting scales expected to enable a solid and rigorous linking of both national 
and cross-national assessments to a common scale of performance levels (UIS, 
20171). Those efforts seem to avoid a zero-sum approach and to accommodate 
the use of different assessments. 

The possibility of using national assessments for global reporting pur- 
poses represents a significant shift in learning assessment practices. While 
cross-national assessments had been long considered useful for interna- 
tional comparisons and as a means to inform national policy, the same was 
not true for national assessments, in that NLSAs were deemed far less appro- 
priate for global reporting. As noted by Benavot and Koseleci (2015, p. 19), 
‘National learning assessments are not designed for comparing learning out- 
comes across education systems’>. Scholars had given some thought to this 
possibility and worked on theorising its requirements (e.g., Lockheed, 2016). 
This seemed more of a technical feasibility than a ready-to-be-implemented 
approach. To some extent, the conversation fostered by the LMTF opened the 
door or created the conditions for the coordination efforts that such a goal 
would require. 

Such a shift represents a change in the relationship between dominant play- 
ers, who historically monopolised visibility in relation to large-scale assess- 
ments as monitoring tools, and ‘pretenders’, who may be seeking a more visible 
and central position as new market niches unfold. The disruptive potential 
of such an approach lies in the fact that ILsAs have precisely constructed 
their authority by way of emphasising their potential for cross-comparability 
purposes. According to Martens (2007), the ‘comparative turn’ (or ‘govern- 
ance by comparison’) was one the main drivers of OECD success. Similarly, 
as Grek (2009, p. 25) noted, ‘the OECD has created a niche as a technically 
highly competent agency for the development of educational indicators and 
comparative educational performance measures’. The construction of a uni- 
versal scale, against which any national assessment can be anchored or plot- 
ted, puts into question the comparative advantage of the IEA or OECD in that 
regard. 

Ultimately, the privileging of any particular approach (cross-national vs. 
national; open-source vs. licensed models of assessment, etc.) does not depend 
solely on GAML, let alone UIs, guidance. The advice or support of aid and lend- 
ing agencies is going to be a determinant in consolidation or spread. Through 
financial and technical assistance, initiatives like the Global Partnership for 
Education, as well as bilateral aid agencies and multilateral development 
banks, are likely to have a crucial impact in fostering specific models of their 
preference. Most interviewees for this study noted the ambivalent, divided, 
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or evolving attitude of most of these organisations, or do not agree about 
the direction of their preferences. Existing assessment programmes are free 
to continue advancing their own agenda, regardless of the direction that the 
GAML is taking. Efforts from OECD to advance the PIsA-D are likely to proceed 
even if they are not necessarily the sole or priority approach favoured by GAML 
discussions. 


6 Final Remarks 


Most of the processes described previously are still in progress and so is the 
scholarship exploring them. The empirical basis informing and supporting this 
chapter is limited. The chapter aims only to propose some tentative explana- 
tions that will require further elaboration. Nonetheless, some preliminary con- 
clusions can be drawn at this point. 

First, evidence suggests that there is a global field of learning assessment in 
the making, although this is very much in a nascent stage and with little inte- 
gration. The establishment of an incipient infrastructure and the development 
of a shared language is partly due to the growing interdependence of different 
types of organisations involved in assessment-related work. The existence of 
different and competing criteria for the categorisation of LSAs suggests that 
the field is in an emerging and evolving stage with its boundaries and organis- 
ing principles open to (re)definition. 

In fact, the articulation and unfolding of a field should not be equated to 
the emergence of a complete consensus among the multiple actors populat- 
ing this social space. Different actors in the assessment field tend to empha- 
sise different purposes of NLSAs and, consequently, place a different value on 
cross-comparability, efforts to develop domestic capacity, etc. The fact that no 
assessment programme enjoys a hegemonic position at the moment leaves 
the space open to competitive dynamics among concerned organisations. The 
same applies to the international organisations in charge of collecting and 
harmonising this data. While UIs attempts to regain a central role, the lead is 
likely to be disputed by other organisations, which are better resourced and 
enjoy even higher reputations. 

Second, the field seems to be increasingly diverse in its composition, and 
the production of metrics and harmonisation of data is not by any means the 
remit of international organisations. Paradoxically, the growing integration 
and consolidation of the assessment field have been accompanied by its open- 
ing to a wider range of stakeholders. The negotiation and early implementation 
of SDG 4 have increased the number further. Certain private actors, including 
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think tanks and research institutes, seem to have deployed considerable influ- 
ence in the configuration of the field. 

The self-ruling nature of these organisations raises some concerns regarding 
accountability and transparency. While this ‘private’ status does not preclude 
the possibility of productive exchanges, it is very likely to generate conflicts of 
interests in the medium- and long-term, or to make public scrutiny increas- 
ingly difficult. It is thus important to develop mechanisms to hold these actors 
accountable, as well as to ensure that their contributions are guided by demo- 
cratic and transparency principles. The emerging institutional architecture of 
the field should be equipped with a clear and well-defined governance struc- 
ture. While the GAML has the potential to fulfil the role, its convening capacity 
and its normative and scientific authority are far from consolidated. Uncoordi- 
nated efforts on the part of lending agencies or assessment programmes may 
reinforce the centrifugal dynamics and fragmentation referred to previously. 
At this stage, it is unclear if the monitoring structures implemented as a result 
of the SDG 4 agenda will be able to counter these dynamics. 

Third, the emergent nature of the field risks having a diverting effect in rela- 
tion to other areas that also require improved measurement, especially in terms 
of political and technical attention. The assessment needs associated with 
the new agenda could create a perverse incentive for organisations involved 
in the collection of education indicators and even for other organisations in 
the development field, not traditionally engaged in data collection. As a global 
‘assessment market’ unfolds, the prestige and visibility gains associated with 
its central positions may motivate some organisations to put additional effort 
into this area. As a consequence, other education dimensions that are indeed 
central to the SDG 4 agenda may remain underdeveloped or underscrutinised 
in practice. 

Other challenges created by the push for Ls concern the ultimate potential 
of assessment and monitoring as levers for change. However, more empirical 
work is needed to better understand whether LsAs can live up to their promise, 
and, especially, under which circumstances. It is not clear, for instance, how 
to ensure that countries’ participation in LSAs translates into greater capacity 
to make use of data or to eventually develop their own assessment capacity. 
Similarly, risks associated with the narrowing of curriculum, conflicts of inter- 
est among providers, or countries’ dependence on external support should not 
be underestimated. While this is not necessarily the case, and while capacity- 
building and technical programmes projected by the spG agenda could play 
a central role as enablers of an effective and balanced use of such tools, those 
risks constitute an empirical question that can only be addressed through 
research and accurate monitoring. 
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Finally, and in spite of the abovementioned limitations, the preliminary 
results of this research suggest some possible future research lines. 

First, while this research focussed on assessment programmes for basic edu- 
cation (primary and lower secondary), learning assessments cover a range of 
educational sectors (early years, adult education, higher education, etc.). Each 
of these engages a different combination of interest groups and presents differ- 
ent trajectories that could be tracked empirically. 

Second, the past and future development of the assessment field could be 
explored with a clearer emphasis on its relationship with its broadest environ- 
ment, that is, the global education policy field (Jakobi, 2009) as well as extra- 
educational structures, events, and processes (Dale, 2005). The links between 
LSAs and SDG 4 and wider sDG processes are obvious starting points. The 
relative autonomy of this global field in relation to national assessment fields 
should be also examined in more depth in order to understand how different 
national assessment cultures (or education policy dynamics) are reflected in 
the global context. 

Finally, it would be worth exploring the impact and recontextualisation 
of this global assessment agenda at national or subnational levels in order to 
understand which local processes are advanced or affected by the evolution of 
the global field. 


Notes 


1 Sometimes referred to as LMTF 10, to contrast it with a second phase, which I 
discuss below. 

2 ACER is an Australian-based, not-for-profit, research-oriented organisation with a 
focus on education. ACER depends financially on research and consultancy con- 
tracts commissioned by education administrators as well as private, non-govern- 
mental, and international organisations. Historically, ACER has played a key role in 
the implementation and administration of cross-country, large-scale assessments 
including Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA), Trends in Inter- 
national Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), and Progress in International 
Reading Literary Study (PIRLS). 

3 This is not to suggest such coupling was the direct result of LMTF. Before its crea- 
tion, the assessment programme had already entered the political agenda of differ- 
ent organisations in the development field, after having been gathering momentum 
for a while. 
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4 Some interviewees suggest that efforts in relation to Target 4.2 (related to early 
childhood development, care, and preprimary education) could be headed in the 
opposite direction. However, this debate appears to still be developing and falls 
beyond the scope of this specific section of the chapter. 

5 Similarly, the emergence of hybrid assessments combining elements from LSAs 
with household-based educational surveys (Wagner, 2011) would have had compa- 
rable ‘diluting’ effects. 


CHAPTER 13 


Can Education Transform Our World? Global 
Citizenship Education and the UN’s 2030 Agenda 
for Sustainable Development 


Joel Westheimer 


To refuse to face the task of creating a vision of a future ... immeasurably 
more just and noble and beautiful than ... today is to evade the most cru- 
cial, difficult, and important educational task. 

GEORGE COUNTS (1932) 


1 Introduction 


Belief in the fundamental importance of education for improving society has 
been long-standing. Across more than a century of school reform around the 
world, the idea that young people must learn to be good stewards of their com- 
munities has concerned scholars and policymakers alike (Dewey, 1916; Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 1940; Gutmann, 1987; Soder, 1996; Parker, 2003; 
Walling, 2004; Noddings, 2015; Apple, 2018). So, it is not entirely surprising that 
the United Nations’ Sustainable Development Goals (sDGs) see education as a 
key element of global transformational change (UNGA, 2015b). 

SDG 4seeks inclusive, equitable, quality education for all children and young 
adults, and aims to reach a set of 10 targets for education worldwide by 2030 
(UNGA, 2015), pp. 19-20). Other chapters in this book address a diverse set of 
aims represented in these targets, including, for example, adequate financing 
(Chapter 8 by David Archer and Tanvir Muntasim), gender equality (Chapter 
3 by Naureen Durrani and Anjum Halai), disability (Chapter 4 by Christopher 
Johnstone, Matthew Schuelka, and Ghada Swadek), assessment (Chapter 12 by 
Clara Fontdevila), and the rights of students to receive an education that is free 
of a profit motive (Chapter 7 by Alexandra Draxler). These are all important 
parts of pursuing equity and access to quality education for all children. My 
focus in this chapter is on the role of global citizenship education in pursuing 
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those and other similar aims. While policymakers have often looked to schools 
to provide students with the knowledge and skills they need to secure produc- 
tive employment and flourish economically, I will be concerned with a dif- 
ferent lever for change: the potential for education to foster a more just and 
sustainable society for all by preparing students to be civically and politically 
engaged citizens. 

School is not only a vehicle for the transmission of knowledge but also a 
place where children learn about the society in which they are growing up, how 
they might engage productively, how they can fight for change when change is 
warranted, and how to know when it is warranted. For that reason, the goals, 
content, and methods of educational programmes are highly contested. How 
a country schools its children is a reflection of its collective principles and ide- 
als. In particular, to speak of citizenship education (global and otherwise) is 
to speak not only of the world as we see it, but also, and more importantly, of 
the global society that we hope the next generation will help to create. Ideas 
about what makes a ‘good’ citizen are a proxy for a vision of the good society, 
and agreeing on common elements of a good society is a challenging under- 
taking for even one nation state. To extend that challenge to a quest for a com- 
mon vision among all the earth’s nations invites certain contention, and yet is 
an essential element of any agenda for global change. This chapter, then, has 
implications well beyond SDG 4. As I argue in what follows, if we seek the kind 
of lasting progress called for by the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, 
educators must be empowered to engage youth and young adults in a vision of 
change and equip them with the tools they need to get there. 

Are we teaching children to unquestioningly preserve social, political, and 
economic norms and behaviours, or to imagine and pursue new and better 
ones? Do we teach them only the importance of following the rules or also 
to question when the rules are not worth following? Do we teach students to 
mobilise in support of policies that promote only their own self-interest, or to 
think more broadly about their ethical obligations to others? If today’s youth 
are to participate in political decision-making and in efforts to move toward 
more sustainable social, political, and economic arrangements, schools must 
ensure that they are sufficiently well-informed to do so effectively. 

John Dewey (1916) described schools as miniature communities and noted 
that the school is not only a preparation for something that comes later but 
also a community with values and norms embedded in daily experiences. 
Transforming the way we teach citizenship (local, national, and global) then, is 
not only the purview of the civics and social studies classroom, but a journey 
into all classrooms, all subjects, and the entire school experience. Schools teach 
lessons in citizenship regardless of whether or not they follow a citizenship 
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education curriculum. How classrooms are set up, who gets to talk when, how 
adults conduct themselves, how decisions are made, how lessons are enacted — 
all these inevitably serve as lessons in citizenship. Whether teachers explicitly 
‘teach’ lessons in citizenship or not, students learn about community organisa- 
tion, the distribution of power and resources, rights, responsibilities, and of 
course, justice and injustice. 

SDG 4, in its broadest sense, is about worldwide equity and access to quality 
education. But its specific target goals reach further and are tied to all 17 goals 
for a sustainable world. By 2030, Target 4.7 declares, all learners should ‘acquire 
the knowledge and skills needed to promote sustainable development, includ- 
ing, among others, through education for sustainable development and sus- 
tainable lifestyles, human rights, gender equality, promotion of a culture of 
peace and non-violence, global citizenship and appreciation of cultural diver- 
sity’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 17). Global citizenship education, as illustrated in Target 
4.7, is a central part of SDG 4, but it is also a precondition for many of the other 
goals and targets in the 2030 Agenda. SDG 4 seeks to promote well-being for 
all at all ages; SDG 10 calls for reducing inequality between and within coun- 
tries; SDG 13 seeks action on climate change; SDG 16 aims to foster peaceful and 
inclusive societies, provide access to justice for all, and build effective, account- 
able, and inclusive institutions at all levels. These goals are far-reaching, and in 
addition to political will, they require the kinds of social and cultural paradigm 
shifts that come from shared educational ideals. 

Are the SDGs achievable? How can research on global citizenship education 
inform education policy and practice that aligns with, supports, and moves us 
further along the path toward the ambitious agenda the sDGs propose? What 
knowledge, skills, and behaviours must students learn in order to create a 
world that cultivates and defends human rights, gender equality, environmen- 
tal sustainability, peace, and diversity? 


2 A Common Vocabulary 


Before delving into specifics about the potential of global citizenship educa- 
tion to contribute to the 2030 Agenda, I would like to note the complexity of 
the vocabulary associated with these kinds of educational approaches and 
goals. Scholars, policymakers, and practitioners employ a variety of terms to 
describe education that aims to improve society broadly and, more specifically, 
to do so by fostering local, national, or global citizenship. Some discourses 
focus on individual citizens and seek to improve behaviour and ‘character’. 
Others include collective efforts to pursue social, political, economic, and 
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environmental justice. Just a sampling of relevant terms includes character 
education, citizenship education, civic education, democratic education, edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship, education for sustainable development, 
environmental justice education, global citizenship education, human rights 
education, moral education, service learning, and social justice education. The 
many terms carry with them different assumptions, emphases, and priorities, 
and — to make matters more confusing — are often used interchangeably. 

So why do I choose to use the term ‘global citizenship education’ in this 
chapter? First, global citizenship education is a term often used in interna- 
tional policy documents, along with human rights education, education for 
sustainable development, and more targeted terms such as gender equality, 
anti-poverty strategies, and peace (see, for example, UNESCO, 2014b, 2015¢, 
2016a, 2018d). It has also become a common term among teachers, profes- 
sors of education, and policymakers interested in citizenship education in 
both national and international contexts (Ellis, 2016; Gaudelli, 2016; Goren & 
Yemini, 2017; Noddings, 2005; Oxley & Morris, 2013; Schultz, 2017). 

Second, a notion of global citizenship education draws attention to the 
global scope of societal issues such as climate change, economic inequality, 
or immigration. Global citizenship invokes a kind of pluralistic, multi-ethnic, 
and multinational ideal - what Martha Nussbaum (2002) calls cosmopolitan 
citizenship. This ideal, according to Robert Scott (2018, p. 1), emphasises that 
‘one’s identity transcends, even as it respects, geographical and national bor- 
ders; that one’s social, political, environmental and economic actions occur in 
an interdependent world’ As a universal educational goal, global citizenship 
education, much like human rights education, seeks to find common ground, 
despite the various political systems and climates in which students live. 

Finally, global citizenship tends toward a more expansive rather than purely 
legal notion of citizenship. As Meira Levinson (2014a, p. 135) notes, legal citi- 
zens ‘have rights and privileges accorded or protected by the state, as well as 
duties toward the state’. Rights, Levinson argues, might include the right to 
vote, to seek political office, to travel freely, and to be protected by the state 
from physical harm. At the same time, legal citizens have obligations to the 
state such as paying taxes and military or jury service. Global citizenship, on 
the other hand, carries no legal meaning or status, which means one can easily 
distinguish programmes that teach global citizenship from efforts to prepare 
youth and adults to pass a national citizenship test or requirement. Among 
K-16 educators, teaching children, youth, and young adults to be ‘good citizens’ 
is most often understood as teaching the knowledge, skills, and social disposi- 
tions consistent with living in a community, where people not only get along 
but also shape the practices, norms, and institutions that define it. Global 
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citizens, in this sense, refers not only to those with legal or political status but 
to all residents of the local, national, and global community. 

Although there is some consensus about the broad applicability of the term 
‘global citizens’, there remains a notably broad (and sometimes contradictory) 
set of related goals and education practices. If educators can agree that schools 
have an essential role to play in preparing students for informed engagement 
in civic and political life, they cannot seem to agree on what that requires. 
The very same efforts that are applauded by some are viewed as misguided by 
others. The result for school children has been a mostly watered-down notion 
of citizenship education that emphasises good character and patriotism over 
critical thinking and engaging with multiple perspectives. 


3 What Kind of Citizens? 


Partly in response to the indistinct definitions I describe above, a significant 
body of education scholarship is concerned not only with whether students 
should learn citizenship (global and otherwise) or even how, but also with 
the range of goals and ideological assumptions underpinning the approaches 
(Banks, 2008, 2017; Parker, 2003; Ross, 2017; Stitzlein, 2017). It was in that 
vein of inquiry that colleagues and I began studying programmes and policy 
in the United States and Canada to better understand what kind of citizens 
practitioners and policymakers were imagining schools might produce, and 
the political implications of resulting programme and policy choices (see, for 
example, Westheimer & Kahne, 2004; Kahne & Westheimer, 2006; Westheimer, 
2015, 2017). 

Our research led us to create a typology of three conceptions or visions of 
the ‘good’ citizen to better understand the aims and effects of various program- 
matic approaches. Since we first proposed the original typology, it has been 
used by scholars and practitioners in education, political science, sociology, 
social work, environmental studies, journalism, and public policy, and it has 
been translated into a dozen languages. Colleagues and other scholars working 
independently have used this framework to examine educational programmes 
in, for example, Australia, Canada, England, Hong Kong, Ireland, Israel, Japan, 
Malawi, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Scotland, Singapore, South 
Korea, and the United States (for example, see Peterson and Bentley, 2017; 
Ng & Yuen, 2016; Kennedy, 2007; Grossman & Cogan, 2012; Mallon, 2018; 
Zamir & Baratz, 2013; Namphande et al., 2017; de Groot, Goodson, & Veugelers, 
2014; Wood, Taylor, & Atkins, 2013; Biesta, 2008; Sim, 2006). Although our work 
has been conducted primarily (although not exclusively) in North America, it 
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seems that the desire to clarify and make sense of the underlying aims of edu- 
cational programs — including those implemented in response to the SDGs — is 
global. 

Three visions of what it means to be a ‘good’ citizen emerged from our stud- 
ies (Westheimer & Kahne, 2004; Kahne & Sporte, 2008; Westheimer, 2015): the 
Personally Responsible Citizen; the Participatory Citizen; and the Social Justice- 
Oriented Citizen (see Table 13.1). I describe these here as a framework for dis- 
cussing the interrelationship between global citizenship education and the 
objectives and vision of a better world represented by the UN’s 2030 Agenda. 

Personally Responsible Citizens contribute to food or clothing drives when 
asked and volunteer to help those less fortunate, whether in a soup kitchen 
or a senior centre. They might contribute time, money, or both to charitable 
causes. Both those in the character education movement and those who advo- 
cate community service emphasise this vision of good citizenship. They seek 
to build character and personal responsibility by emphasising honesty, integ- 
rity, self-discipline, and hard work. Or, they nurture compassion by engaging 
students in volunteer community service. 

Participatory Citizens participate in the civic affairs and social life of the 
community at local, state/provincial, national, and sometimes global levels. 
Educational programmes designed to support the development of participa- 
tory citizens focus on teaching students about how government works, and, 
in democratic countries, the importance of voting. They also highlight the 
role of other institutions (e.g, community-based organisations, churches) 
and encourage students to plan and participate in organised efforts to care 
for those in need. While the personally responsible citizen would contribute 
cans of food for the homeless, the participatory citizen might organise the food 
drive. 

The Social Justice-Oriented Citizen is an individual who knows how to 
critically assess multiple perspectives, examine social, political, and eco- 
nomic structures, and explore strategies for change that address root causes 
of problems. These are critical thinkers, and this vision of citizenship is the 
least commonly pursued. Programmes that encourage this form of citizenship 
emphasise the ability to think about issues of fairness, equality of opportunity, 
and political engagement (some of the very issues highlighted in the UN’s 2030 
Agenda). They share with the participatory citizen an emphasis on collective 
work related to the life and needs of the community. However, they make criti- 
cal engagement a priority and encourage students to become informed about 
a variety of complex social issues and look for ways to improve society. These 
programmes are less likely to emphasise the need for charity and volunteerism 
as ends in themselves and more likely to teach about ways to effect systemic 
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TABLE 13.1 Three kinds of citizens 

Personally responsible citizen Participatory citizen Social justice- 

oriented citizen 

Description Acts responsibly inthe Active member Critically assesses 

community of community social, political, 
organisations and/or and economic 

Works and pays taxes improvement efforts structures 


Sample 
action 


Core 
assumptions 


Picks up litter, recycles, 


and gives blood 


Helps those in need, 
lends a hand during 
times of crisis 


Obeys laws 


Contributes food to a 
food drive 


To solve social 
problems and improve 
society, citizens must 
have good character; 
they must be honest, 
responsible, and law- 
abiding members of 
the community 


Organises community 
efforts to care for 
those in need, 
promote economic 
development, or clean 


up environment 


Knows how 
government agencies 
work 


Knows strategies 
for accomplishing 
collective tasks 
Helps to organise a 
food drive 


To solve social 
problems and improve 
society, citizens must 
actively participate 
and take leadership 
positions within 
established systems 
and community 


structures 


Explores strategies 
for change that 
address root causes 
of problems 


Knows about 
social movements 
and how to effect 
systemic change 


Seeks out and 
addresses areas of 
injustice 

Explores why people 
are hungry and acts 
to solve root causes 
To solve social 
problems and 
improve society, 
citizens must 
question and change 
established systems 
and structures when 
they reproduce 
patterns of injustice 


over time 


SOURCE: WESTHEIMER (2015) 
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and lasting change. If participatory citizens are organising the food drive and 
personally responsible citizens are donating food, social justice-oriented citi- 
zens are asking why people are hungry and acting on what they discover to 
address root causes of hunger (for example, poverty, inequality, or structural 
impediments to self-sufficiency). 


4 Personal Responsibility Is Not Enough 


More than a decade of studies by scholars in a broad variety of geographi- 
cal, political, economic, and social contexts (see Westheimer, 2015 for review) 
come to similar conclusions: The kinds of goals and practices commonly rep- 
resented in citizenship education programmes usually have more to do with 
volunteering, charity, and obedience (personally responsible citizenship) than 
with social action, social change, or sustainability (participatory and social jus- 
tice-oriented citizenship). In other words, good citizenship — to many educators 
and policymakers — means listening to authority figures, dressing neatly, being 
nice to neighbours, and helping out at a soup kitchen, rather than grappling 
with the kinds of social policy decisions needed to build a more sustainable 
and just world. 

Many school-based programmes that take the time to teach citizenship are 
the kind that emphasise either good character — including the importance of 
helping those in need — or technical knowledge of legislatures and how gov- 
ernment works. Far less common are school programmes that teach students 
to think about root causes of problems or challenge existing social, economic, 
and political norms as a way of improving society. When we deny students the 
opportunity to consider paths for change that involve a critical examination 
of collective social, political, and economic questions (and not just individual 
character), we also betray important principles of good governance (see, for 
example, the UN’s 2030 Agenda [UNGA, 2015, paras. 9, 20, 35, and 44], political 
participation [paras. 19 and 20], and the need for citizens to be able to engage 
as critical agents with informed critique to make collective choices [para. 51]). 

The 2030 Agenda’s call for transformative change requires that educators 
engage students in efforts to understand structural change and not just per- 
sonal responsibility. Although the sustainable development goals are rightly 
ambitious, I see at least three vulnerabilities that place at risk their trans- 
formative potential: the preference for apolitical conceptions of citizenship in 
global citizenship education programs (citizenship without politics); calls for 
youth empowerment with little attention to issues of control and authority 
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(empowerment without power); and a vision of sustainable development 
unmoored from norms of representative governance (sustainability without 
democracy). 


4.1 Citizenship without Politics 

There is a parable about a small village by a river. One day the villagers were 
working in fields by the river when a woman notices a baby floating down- 
stream. She yells out and someone runs into the river and rescues the baby. 
One neighbour provides clothes, another food, and so on. The next day, the 
same villagers are working by the river. They see two babies floating down- 
stream and rescue them. The following day it is four babies and after that eight. 
Within a short time, practically the entire village is wading into the water, res- 
cuing babies, clothing them, feeding them, trying to find others who will house 
them, and then returning to rescue more. After a week of rescuing hundreds of 
babies, one villager yells out, ‘Hey! Why don’t we go upstream and find out how 
all these babies are falling into the river?’ The others quickly reject the sugges- 
tion, saying that there are too many babies in the river, and everyone should 
continue rescuing them lest they drown. 

The moral of the story? Volunteering and providing services for those in 
need is important. But providing those services without also looking at the 
root causes of the problem — looking upstream — makes little sense. Personal 
responsibility and even participating with others to organise a response to a 
social problem is admirable but inadequate if we do not also look at the struc- 
tural causes that are creating the need for direct service in the first place. Char- 
acter traits such as honesty, integrity, and responsibility for one’s actions are 
certainly valuable for becoming good neighbours and citizens. But, on their 
own, they have little to do with the unique requirements of the kind of com- 
munity and global citizenship engagement that promotes the types of struc- 
tural and sustainable changes that underpin the UN’s 2030 agenda. Some 
programmes actually promote volunteering and charity as an alternative to 
social policy and organised government action. For example, former US Presi- 
dent George H. W. Bush famously promoted community service activities for 
youth by imagining a ‘thousand points of light’, representing charitable efforts 
to respond to those in need (Bush, 1988). But if young people understand these 
actions as a kind of noblesse oblige — a private act of kindness performed by 
the privileged — and fail to examine the deeper structural causes of social ills, 
then the thousand points of light risk becoming a thousand points of the sta- 
tus quo. The kind of global citizen that can work with others to ‘transform our 
world’ as envisioned in the 2030 Agenda (UNGA, 2015b) may be a kind and 
decent person, but will also need to be significantly more; an overemphasis on 
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kindness might even discourage challenges to the status quo so as not to ruffle 
feathers. 

Education that teaches students to follow the rules, obey authority figures, 
be honest, help others in need, clean up after themselves, try their best, and be 
team players is rarely controversial. But without an analysis of power, politics, 
and one’s role in local and global political structures — and without showing 
students how they can work with others toward fundamental change — stu- 
dents will be unlikely to become effective citizens who can transform their 
communities and the world by addressing issues identified by the 2030 Agenda 
such as poverty, hunger, and inequality. Through an examination of inequi- 
ties, both historical and extant, programmes that emphasise participatory and 
social justice-oriented visions of the ‘good’ citizen can also enable reflection 
on the ways overlapping and intersecting categories such as race, class, gender, 
and sexuality can constrain and enable social action for the collective benefit 
of all. 

Although any approach to spG 4 must be broad enough to account for 
global political diversity, if we are to take seriously the transformative aspira- 
tions of the 2030 Agenda, we must consider teaching and learning activities 
that make participation and the quest for social justice possible. Programmes 
that privilege individual acts of compassion and kindness often neglect the 
importance of social action, political engagement, and the pursuit of just and 
equitable policies. The vision promoted is one of citizenship without politics 
or collective action — a commitment to individual service, but not to social 
justice. 


4.2 Empowerment without Power 

I opened this chapter with a quotation from George Counts’s famous 1932 
speech before the Progressive Education Association, Dare the School Build a 
New Social Order? In that same speech, Counts went on to argue that capital- 
ism is cruel and inhumane, and that it ‘has exploited our natural resources 
without the slightest regard for the future needs of our society; it has forced 
technology to serve the interests of the few rather than the many’ (Counts, 
1932, p. 47). His speech and subsequent publication carefully spelled out politi- 
cal, economic, and social forces that had to be challenged through education 
if society were to be improved or ‘transformed’. It addressed directly the power 
relations at play in any serious effort to realign those forces. For example, zero- 
ing in on economic power differentials, Counts spoke of a democratic tradition 
of governance that had run up against a kind of industrial feudalism marked 
by massive inequality. ‘Unless the democratic tradition is able to organize 
and conduct a successful attack on the economic system’, Counts argued, ‘its 
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complete destruction is inevitable. If democracy is to survive, it must seek a 
new economic foundation’ (Counts, 1932, p. 45). 

Transforming Our World: The 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development 
was penned at a time of rising economic inequality at levels not seen since 
the Great Depression, which was when Counts delivered his 1932 speech. Yet, 
while the word ‘power’ appears 28 times in Counts’s 1,000-word pamphlet, it 
appears exactly once in the 15,000-word UN’s 2030 Agenda (UNGA, 2015b). The 
ways in which politics and inequality might affect efforts toward sustainable 
development are similarly absent. ‘Empower’, on the other hand, appears at 
least 15 times. Empowerment without a discussion of power, politics, or ine- 
quality is an incomplete discussion at best, an insidious one at worst. For sus- 
tainable development education and goals to flourish, education reform will 
need to promote a conception of global citizenship that furthers not only per- 
sonal responsibility and participation but also the ability to grapple with con- 
flicting interests, social movements, and social change. The historical answer 
to Counts’s Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order? has mostly been ‘no’. 
But I want to take the aspirational goal of transformation seriously. The prom- 
ise to Transform Our World, in part through education, will require grappling 
with the competing ideological agendas inherent in unconstrained economic 
growth, neoliberal concentrations of wealth and poverty, nonrepresentative 
forms of government, and instrumental visions of education that privilege 
economic competitiveness, high stakes assessments, and rule-following over 
critical thinking and human development. 


4.3 Sustainability without Democracy 

Early in the 2030 Agenda, the authors note that ‘democracy, good governance 
and the rule of law... are essential for sustainable development’ (UNGA, 2015), 
p. 5). It is the one and only use of the word ‘democracy’ or any of its variants 
in the 15,000-word document. The only other reference to the right of self-gov- 
ernance appears in SDG 16, which calls for ensuring ‘responsive, inclusive, par- 
ticipatory and representative decision-making at all levels’ (UNGA, 2015b, p. 
28). The reasons for the decoupling of the right to self-governance from more 
universal notions of human rights and sustainability are a matter of political 
compromise. The sDGs are universal and are intended to be implemented by 
and in all countries whether democratic, totalitarian, theocratic, or otherwise. 
That makes an explicit demand for democratic governance impossible. Yet, 
even a more elastic conception of democratic principles is difficult to square 
with the well-known limits of international standards. But if the 2030 Agenda 
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must necessarily fall short of a call for democracy as a prerequisite for sus- 
tainability, equality, and justice, it could support participatory and social jus- 
tice-oriented education through a more robust exploration of the power that 
democratic representation, in its ideal form, represents. 

A vision of citizenship that makes little or no reference to political repre- 
sentation risks relegation to liberal platitude. This could explain the prefer- 
ence in United Nations documents for the term ‘global citizenship education’ 
over ‘citizenship education’ or ‘education for democratic citizenship’. Global 
citizens, after all, do not vote. They do not set social, economic, or political 
policy or have any representation on any local, national, or global governing 
body. The predilection for a notion of citizenship unmoored from a pesky need 
for representation is especially worthy of concern in a time of threats to even 
established democratic countries of the Global North. In a widely circulated 
2017 report, the Pew Research Center raised considerable alarm among those 
who have generally assumed that Western democracies enjoy relative stability 
amidst an entrenched culture of democratic governance. Although the report 
was entitled Globally, Broad Support for Representative and Direct Democracy, 
commentators, civic educators, and political scientists highlighted a number 
of findings that challenged the rosier title. In the United States, for example, 
22% of respondents thought that a political system in which a leader could 
make decisions without interference from Congress or the courts would be a 
good way of governing. Almost half of US millennials thought the same (glob- 
ally, that figure was 26%) (Wike et al., 2017). 

In another study released a few months earlier, Harvard lecturer Yascha 
Mounk and Australian political scientist Roberto Stefan Foa examined longitu- 
dinal data from the World Values Survey and found that between 1995 and 2014, 
the number of people who reported a preference for a government leader who 
did not need to bother with elections increased in almost every developed and 
developing democracy. Again, the growth has been greatest among youth and 
young adults (Mounck & Foa, 2016; Foa & Mounk, 2016). Social media echo cham- 
bers further entrench antidemocratic tendencies and pollute genuine social and 
political discourse (Bonikowski, 2017; Kahne & Bowyer, 2017; UN, 2016). Yoichi 
Funabashi, chairman of the Rebuild Japan Initiative (dedicated to strengthening 
democratic ideals in Japan) summarises the risks succinctly: ‘If society becomes 
characterized by intolerant divisions, in which people immediately select their 
allies and dismiss others as foes based on such criteria as race, ethnicity, religion 
or lifestyle, then democracy’s foundational principles, rooted in careful delibera- 
tion and compromise, will be rendered inoperable’ (Funabashi, 2017). 
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5 What Do We Do Now? 


In the remaining space, I highlight three successful approaches that encourage 
students to imagine a more just and sustainable world and give them the tools 
to achieve it. Although I use classroom examples to better ground my argu- 
ments in the context of classroom life for students and teachers, I hope these 
descriptions clarify for policymakers, reformers, government and civil society 
actors, and others the conditions required for teachers to effect meaningful 
change. The inevitably loose coupling between broad vision statements such 
as those represented in the sDGs and on-the-ground education reform can be 
made tighter only through the demonstration of real-world examples. 


5.1 Teach Students to Question 

Citizens who do not question cannot be stewards of the kind of socially, politi- 
cally, and economically just society that the 2030 Agenda envisions. One hall- 
mark of a vulnerable society is the notion of one single ‘truth’ (one history, 
one policy choice, one leader, and so on). In some places, questioning that 
truth may be discouraged; in others, it may be illegal. But education for global 
citizenship teaches students how to ask challenging questions, the kind of 
uncomfortable queries that challenge tradition (Giroux, 2017). Although most 
of us would agree that traditions are important, history demonstrates that pro- 
gress often comes only from questioning the way things are. Dissent — feared 
and suppressed in closed societies — is the engine of progress in free ones. 
International standards and global school reform efforts should do everything 
possible to ensure that teachers and students have opportunities to ask these 
kinds of questions. 

For example, Bob Peterson, a one-time Wisconsin Elementary Teacher of 
the Year, worked with his students at La Escuela Fratney in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, to examine the full spectrum of ideological positions that emerged follow- 
ing the September un, 2001, terrorist attacks. Instead of avoiding his fifth-grade 
students’ challenging questions, Peterson encouraged them. He placed a note- 
book prominently at the front of the classroom labelled ‘Questions That We 
Have’. As the students discussed their questions and the unfolding current 
events, Peterson repeatedly asked students to consider their responsibilities to 
one another, to their communities, and to the world (Westheimer, 2015). 


5.2 Expose Students to Multiple Perspectives 

Much as Darwin's theory of natural selection depends on genetic variation, 
any theory of robust global citizenship education depends on encouraging a 
multiplicity of ideas, perspectives, and approaches to exploring solutions to 
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issues of widespread concern. Mechouat (2017), for example, writing about 
citizenship education in Morocco, argues that in order to strengthen society, 
in particular with regard to gender equality, civic education must encourage 
students’ freedom of expression, which in turn increases their engagement 
with diverse ideas. Students need practice in entertaining multiple viewpoints 
on issues that affect their lives (Bruen et al., 2016; Campbell, 2008; Lin, Law- 
rence, & Snow, 2015). These issues — sustainability versus economic growth, for 
example — might be controversial. But improving society requires embracing 
that kind of controversy so citizens can engage in dialogue and work together 
toward understanding and enacting sensible policies. 

Why would we expect adults, even politicians, to be able to intelligently and 
compassionately discuss different viewpoints in the best interests of their con- 
stituents if schoolchildren never or rarely get that opportunity? In schools that 
further the kinds of goals represented by the SDGs, teachers engage young peo- 
ple in deep historical, political, social, economic, and even scientific analysis. 
They also challenge children to imagine how their lived experiences are not 
universal and how issues that may seem trivial to them could matter deeply 
to others. They have students examine multiple perspectives not only to know 
that their (or their parents’) views may not be shared by everyone but also to 
engender a critical empathy for those with competing needs. Perspective-tak- 
ing also introduces students to intersectionality and the ways in which people's 
diverse experiences shape their worldviews and priorities. Teaching students 
that their experience is not universal — and is in fact very specifically situated 
by race, class, gender, economic status, and so on — allows them to consider 
and encourage efforts to protect all members of a community, rather than just 
those who look and live like them. This is the kind of teaching that encourages 
future citizens to leverage their civic skills for the greater social good, rather 
than their own particular interests, thus working to challenge social inequities. 

For example, teachers might be encouraged to present newspaper articles 
from around the world (easily accessed through the internet) that examine the 
same event. Which facts and narratives are consistent? Which are different? 
Why? Textbooks from several different countries could provide another trove 
of lessons on multiple viewpoints and the role of argument and evidence in 
deliberation. For instance, in the English-language context, schools in Canada, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States present strikingly different per- 
spectives on the War of 1812. Why not also ask students to research who wrote 
their textbook? Was it one person or a committee? Why were those people 
chosen? What kind of author was not invited to participate? The idea that a 
person or group actually wrote a textbook reminds us that the words are not 
sacrosanct but represent the views of a particular time, place, and group of 
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authors. These approaches help demonstrate to students that ‘facts’ are less 
stable than is often thought. 

Students should also examine multiple perspectives on controversial con- 
temporary issues. Students are frequently exposed to past historical controver- 
sies, such as slavery, Nazism, or laws denying voting rights to women, that are 
already settled in the minds of all but a small fringe minority. But those same 
students are too often shielded from matters that require thoughtful engage- 
ment with today’s competing ideas. That kind of engagement is exactly what 
global citizenship requires. 


5.3 Focus on the Local 

Despite the global ambitions of SDG 4, teachers should be encouraged to have 
students consider their specific surroundings and circumstances for meaning- 
ful education on sustainable development. It is not possible to teach civically 
engaged thinking that could lead to transformative change without providing 
a specific context and environment to think about. For that reason, among 
many others, nationally or internationally standardised tests are difficult to 
reconcile with in-depth critical thinking about issues that matter to students 
in a particular time and place. In many jurisdictions, ever more narrow cur- 
riculum frameworks emphasise preparing students for standardised assess- 
ments in mathematics and literacy at the same time that they short-change 
the social studies, history, and even the most basic citizenship education (Au, 
2007; Koretz, 2017). Not only do children learn less, what they learn tends to 
follow prescriptive formulas that match the standardised tests. In the process, 
more complex and difficult-to-measure learning outcomes are left behind. 
These include creativity and emotional and social development but also the 
kinds of thinking skills associated with robust civic engagement. Teachers’ 
ability to teach critical thinking and students’ ability to think and act critically 
are diminished as the uniformity demanded inhibits the possibilities of using 
localised knowledge (Meier & Gasoi, 2018; Blankstein & Noguera, 2016; Strauss, 
2012). Similarly, Pineda’s (2010) study of standardised testing in Mexico and 
Argentina demonstrates the ways in which such tests ignore local and indig- 
enous knowledge, stifle creativity, and exacerbate social inequality by locking 
students in particular tracks in the labour economy. Curricular approaches 
that spoon-feed students to succeed on narrow academic tests teach students 
that broader critical thinking is optional. 

Although the overall international reform context may limit in-depth, criti- 
cal analysis, a significant number of teachers continue to teach those skills. 
As the important work of Kahne and Middaugh (2008) has demonstrated for 
the US, however, it tends to be higher-achieving students, often from wealthier 
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neighbourhoods, who are receiving a disproportionate share of the kinds of 
citizenship education that sharpen students’ thinking about issues of public 
debate and concern. This demographic divide or ‘civic opportunity gap’ results 
in unequal distribution of opportunities to engage civically and in thoughtful 
ways. 

One way to provide experiences with participation in civic and political life 
is to engage students in community-based projects that encourage the devel- 
opment of personal responsibility, participation, and critical analysis. Com- 
munity-based service activities (Kahne & Westheimer, 2001; Evans, 2015) can 
foster the knowledge, skills, and dispositions of engaged, global citizens. Simi- 
larly, recent work on action civics is a particularly powerful and thoughtful way 
to foster civic participation that transcends community service to also include 
a focus on government, politics, and policy (Blevins, LeCompte, & Wells, 2016; 
Levinson, 2014b). When students have the opportunity to engage with civics 
education through direct action in their own local context, the impacts of their 
work are integrated with their lived experience and can teach fundamental 
lessons about the power of citizen engagement (Facing History and Ourselves, 
2018; Obama, 2018). 

Of course, choosing to be explicitly political in the classroom can cause fric- 
tion for teachers — with students, parents, and administrators. Teachers have 
been disciplined, suspended, and fired for engaging students in discussions 
of controversial issues (Journell, 2017; Stitzlein, 2013; Westheimer, 2007). Even 
when teachers avoid expressing their own political views, encouraging dis- 
cussion, controversy, and action in the classroom can be daunting. Students 
may express views that make classmates uncomfortable; they may engage in 
political acts that concern their parents; or they may choose to challenge their 
own school’s policies. Education aimed at transformation can be messy. Rather 
than let fear of sanction and censorship dictate pedagogical choices, however, 
local, national, and global policymakers should support and protect teachers 
and enable them to use debates and controversy as ‘teachable moments’ in 
civic discourse. 


6 Can Education Transform Our World? 


In her influential book, The Way We Argue Now (2006), literary theorist 
Amanda Anderson argued that questions about how we should live should be 
central to literary criticism. I find the same to be true for education. Schools 
can serve to promote peace, equality, sustainability, public health, and many 
if not all of the remaining sustainable development goals over the long term. 
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But to do so, educators must be enabled to include those goals in the fabric of 
the school curriculum and broader mission; education must be seen as more 
than an engine of the economy; and teachers must be allowed to build school 
cultures that impel students to envision a better world and to learn the knowl- 
edge, skills, and dispositions required to make that world possible. At a time 
when national borders and identities are increasingly blurred, contested, and 
crossed, a transnational or cosmopolitan civic identity is also needed. We are 
sustainable only to the extent that we learn to sustain one another. 

Citizenship education is not a new idea. For as long as there has been pub- 
lic education, schools have taught lessons in citizenship, moral values, good 
behaviour, and ‘character’ (Dewey, 1909; Draper, 1858; Fahey, 1916; Mosier, 
1965; Tyack & Hansot, 1982). Even before there was formal schooling, infor- 
mal education was replete with such goals (Heater, 2015; Spring, 2018). Today’s 
schools, regardless of country, inevitably teach these lessons as well. For exam- 
ple, schools teach children to follow rules, to wait their turn, and (ideally) to 
cooperate with others. Schools (again, ideally) teach children how to acquire 
and process information and how to articulate their ideas to others — all nec- 
essary skills for civic participation. Some schools also help students consider 
whether being a ‘good’ citizen ever requires questioning rules, or what might 
be the proper balance between rule-following and thinking about the origins 
and purposes of rules. Global citizenship education that aims to foster just 
and sustainable societies will require that students learn to think critically, ask 
questions about the world around them, and engage with multiple ways of see- 
ing and perceiving. Public policies — local, national, and global — that support 
these efforts are the key to making SDG 4 effective. 

At a time of rising economic inequality and widespread fear, xenophobia, 
attacks on a free press, and dangerous forms of populism, teaching and learn- 
ing that helps young people understand and respond to these phenomena is 
essential. The UN’s 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development outlines bold 
goals that universal education can help meet. Basic skills like literacy and 
numeracy are, perhaps, the first important step, but they are not enough. A 
sustainable and just global society requires that children and youth gain the 
knowledge, capacities, and dispositions associated with a robust, civically 
engaged life. 


CHAPTER 14 


Will Education Post-2015 Move Us toward 
Environmental Sustainability? 


Hikaru Komatsu, Jeremy Rappleye and Iveta Silova 


Every year the problems are getting worse. We are at the limits. If I may 
use a strong word I would say that we are at the limits of suicide. 
POPE FRANCIS, SPEAKING AT THE COP21 PARIS CLIMATE CHANGE CONFERENCE 


(2015) 


1 Introduction: Education at the Limits! 


Developing sustainable societies is now recognised as the foremost challenge 
of the 21st century. In 2015, United Nations member states ratified the Sustain- 
able Development Goals (sDGs), a set of targets that purported to place the 
global community on the path toward a sustainable future. The SDGs sought to 
extend the previous Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), but also incor- 
porate new domains that, since the 1990s, had been widely recognised as press- 
ing global challenges. Foremost among these new challenges is the stark reality 
of climate change. The 2015 ratification of the spGs coincided with the historic 
UN Climate Change Conference, held in Paris (cop21) — the global commu- 
nity’s most ambitious attempt to date to keep global warming below the 2°C 
threshold. Failure to do so, the Paris Agreement warned, would lead to ‘cata- 
strophic’ consequences. 

The spGs feature targets for education, with SDG 4 explicitly seeking to 
achieve ‘quality education for all’ through a combination of increasing access 
to education, raising quality, equalising existing inequalities (e.g., in gender), 
and ensuring that ‘all learners acquire knowledge and skills needed to promote 
sustainable development, including among others through education for sus- 
tainable development and sustainable lifestyles, human rights, gender equal- 
ity, promotion of a culture of peace and non-violence, global citizenship, and 
appreciation of cultural diversity and of culture’s contribution to sustainable 
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development’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 17; see also Appendix 1). SDG 4 is also promoted 
as essential for achieving sustainability. 

Nonetheless, some scholars and practitioners have been critical about the 
purported effectiveness of SDG 4 for the achievement of sustainability. First, 
it has been pointed out that the spG 4 ‘emphasises education in terms of its 
potential economic and social benefits’ rather than its environmental conse- 
quences (Sterling, 2015, 2016). Second, the overall logic of the sDGs is that ‘the 
goals depend on each other — but no one has specified exactly how’ (Nilsson, 
Griggs, & Visbeck, 2016, p. 320). This becomes even more problematic when 
considering that national ‘policymakers lack tools to identify which interac- 
tions are the most important to tackle, and evidence to show how particular 
interventions and policies help or hinder progress towards the goals’. That is, 
‘if countries ignore the overlaps [between SDGs] and simply start trying to tick 
off targets one by one, they risk perverse outcomes’ (Nilsson et al., 2016, pp. 
320-321). Third, and in support of the point made above, extensive analyses 
of major United Nations and World Bank reports revealed ‘weak coverage of 
linkages between education and sDGs 12-15’ (Vladimirova & Le Blanc, 2016; 
see also Le Blanc, 2015). Those latter four goals are directly related to the envi- 
ronment and target sustainable consumption and production, climate change, 
oceans and marine resources, and terrestrial ecosystems. 

The Agenda 2030 framework refers to ‘interlinkages’ between the 17 SDGs 
(UNGA, 2015b, pp. 2, 31, 34). However, those interlinkages remain implicit and 
poorly articulated in SDG statements (Nilsson et al., 2016). The United Nations 
agencies, such as UNESCO, and other international organisations seek to 
encourage interlinkages between education and other sDGs, at least to some 
extent. However, our argument herein is that when interactions between differ- 
ent SDGs are earnestly considered by these actors, they are nearly always imag- 
ined as exclusively positive, that is, reflecting the assumption that improving 
existing forms of education will positively impact environmental sustainability. 

However, we find this core assumption surprising and highly problematic, 
given that the world is the most ‘educated’ it has ever been and yet the nearest to 
environmental breakdown (Randers,2012;Turner,2012; UNGA, 2015b;Rappleye& 
Komatsu, in press; Silova, Komatsu, & Rappleye, 2018). At the heart of the 
problem is a de facto endorsement of and a continued reliance on modern 
mass schooling, one rooted in the ‘modernist Western paradigm’ (Sterling, 
Dawson, & Warwick, 2018, p. 5; Silova, Komatsu, & Rappleye, 2019). Most inter- 
national development efforts thus far, including education initiatives associ- 
ated with the MDGs and sDGs, have consistently prioritised Western education 
models that focus on economic growth, technocratic determinism, human 
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exceptionalism, and liberal individualism over environmental concerns. Yet, 
for decades now, many scholars have underscored that education in its current 
form is a central part of the environmental problem (e.g., Schumacher, 1973; 
Bowers, 1995, 2002; Orr, 2004, 2009). Orr (2009, p. 176) wrote: 


Education has long been a part of the problem, turning out graduates 
who were clueless about the way the world works as a physical system or 
why that knowledge was important to their lives and careers, while at the 
same time promoting knowledge of the sort that has fuelled the destruc- 
tion of ecologies and undermined human prospects. 


What is problematic is not simply that the United Nations does not accept the 
fact that education in its current form is a central part of the environmental 
crisis. Rather the problem is that this possibility has not even been seriously 
considered by the world’s most powerful ‘development’ actors, as we review in 
detail in the pages that follow. 

Against this backdrop, the objective of this chapter is threefold. First, we 
confirm that potentially negative interactions between education and other 
SDGs are largely missed and/or dismissed in spG-related policy and analytical 
work by major international organisations, such as UNESCO, the OECD, and 
the World Bank. This dismissal of negative interactions between education 
and other spGs means that the current education paradigm remains unques- 
tioned, resulting in the continued prioritisation of economic growth and social 
equity over the environment. Second, we present empirical evidence of the 
possibility that promoting education based on the current paradigm can have 
negative impacts on the achievement of other sDGs. For this purpose, we use 
one example: analysing the potentially negative interaction between promot- 
ing education access and quality (SDG 4) and alleviating climate change (SDG 
13). Third, we then shift to spotlight a missing component within the existing 
analyses of the current education paradigm — culture. We suggest that culture, 
which encodes our attitudes and values, strongly affects our environmental 
impacts on the Earth.? Through these interlocking three steps, we under- 
score the pressing need to reflect deeply on the consequences of the current 
education paradigm, one rooted in the ‘modernist Western paradigm’ for cli- 
mate change (Sterling et al., 2018). Our purpose is to initiate a different sort 
of conversation than the one that currently surrounds SDG 4: one that helps 
researchers, practitioners, and policymakers alike imagine something beyond 
the current education paradigm and gives the next generation a chance to shift 
off our current trajectory of environmental catastrophe. 
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2 The Existing Educational Paradigm: Should We Leave It 
Unquestioned? 


Within the existing literature, potentially negative interactions between edu- 
cation and other sDGs are largely overlooked or dismissed, leaving the cur- 
rent education paradigm unquestioned. Here we analyse the SDG targets 
themselves and their interpretation as presented in major reports published 
by UNESCO, the OECD, and the World Bank. Although implementation of the 
SDGs is officially envisaged as being led by national policymakers and plan- 
ners, research has consistently shown that these international organisations 
have strong influence on the contours of national policymaking (e.g., Edwards, 
2012; Verger, Edwards, & Altinyelken, 2014; Auld, Rappleye, & Morris, 2019). In 
some cases, the influences can be decisive for developing countries that have 
limited policymaking capacity or funding (Rahman & Quadir, 2018; Rappleye 
& Un, 2018; Auld et al., 2019). This section confirms that the negative interac- 
tions between education and other SDGs go unquestioned, resulting in a de 
facto prioritisation of business-as-usual in education (i.e., continued prioriti- 
sation of economic growth and social equity over the environment). 


2.1 SDG Targets 
SDG 4 comprises seven targets (4.1-4.7) and three means of implementation 
(4.a, 4.b, and 4.c) (for details, see Appendix 1). The first six targets (4.1-4.6) 
primarily focus on the improvement of access and quality of education. As 
such, these six targets do not require reconsideration of current approaches 
and policy preferences, but instead call for more thoroughgoing implementa- 
tion. This dominance of the current education paradigm in the SDGs seems to 
imply that contemporary problems are largely the result of incomplete imple- 
mentation, rather than one cause of our current condition. 

This strong belief in continuity with past approaches is clearly expressed in 
the United Nations’ announcement of the spGs (UNGA, 2015b). The Preamble 
states: 


We recognize that eradicating poverty in all its forms and dimensions, 
including extreme poverty, is the greatest global challenge and an indis- 
pensable requirement for sustainable development. (UNGA, 2015), p. 1) 


It then continues: 


The 17 Sustainable Development Goals and 169 targets which we are 
announcing today ... seek to build on the Millennium Development Goals 
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and complete what they did not achieve. They seek to realize the human 
rights of all and to achieve gender equality and the empowerment of all 
women and girls. (UNGA, 2015, p. 1) 


Here we see the sDGs are viewed as an extension of the MDGs, and the effort 
is to expand the current development and education paradigm via more thor- 
ough implementation, rather than affecting a change of course. 

In contrast with the first six, the last target (4.7) suggests that the cur- 
rent education paradigm itself has negative interactions with other spas. It 
includes the phrase ‘education for sustainable development and sustainable 
life styles’ (UNGA, 2015), p. 17). For some this might suggest an approach to 
education that goes beyond the current education paradigm, questioning the 
role of education in contributing to and reproducing the economic growth 
logic. Unfortunately, it is left unclear whether this reading is possible due to the 
simplicity and ambiguity of the wording of Target 4.7. We shall return to this 
issue later when we analyse reports published by international organisations. 

Beyond SDG 4, several targets in other sDGs do mention education (e.g., 
Targets 3.7, 8.6, 12.8, and 13.3). For this reason, it could be argued that different 
SDGs and associated targets must be viewed as not independent but interlock- 
ing. Yet what is striking here is that education is always deemed to be in the 
service of progress toward other sDGs. For example, SDG Target 13.3 states: 


Improve education, awareness-raising and human and institutional 
capacity on climate change mitigation, adaptation, impact reduction and 
early warning. (UNGA, 2015), p. 23) 


Improvement of education is automatically assumed to lead to mitigation of 
the damages caused by climate change. We do not object to this possibility. But 
we find it problematic that the spGs do not address the possibility that edu- 
cation in its current form is not the solution but instead one cause of climate 
change and other related environmental problems. 


2.2 UNESCO 
UNESCO has recently published several major reports focussing on the sDGs. 
In reviewing these reports here, we sought to understand how much UNESCO 
recognises potentially negative interactions between education and other 
SDGs. We found that negative interactions are almost never discussed. 
Education 2030: Incheon Declaration and Framework for Action for the Imple- 
mentation of Sustainable Development Goal 4 discusses the interaction between 
education and other spGs as follows: 
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Education can accelerate progress towards the achievement of all of the 
SDGs and therefore should be part of the strategies to achieve each of 
them. (WEF, 2015, p. 24) 


In contrast to this wholly positive but terse appraisal, a subsequent 2017 report 
entitled Education for Sustainable Development Goals: Learning Objectives 
elaborates a bit more deeply. The report admits that ‘not all kinds of educa- 
tion support sustainable development’ (UNESCO, 2017c, p. 7), perhaps a sign of 
UNESCO's awareness of the need to pursue a different educational paradigm. 
However, the report unexpectedly continues that the education for achieving 
sustainability (i.e., Education for Sustainable Development, ESD) is ‘now well- 
established’, describing it as follows: 


ESD is holistic and transformational education that addresses learning 
content and outcomes, pedagogy and the learning environment. Thus, 
ESD does not only integrate contents such as climate change, poverty and 
sustainable consumption into the curriculum; it also creates interactive, 
learner-centred teaching and learning settings. What ESD requires is a 
shift from teaching to learning. (UNESCO, 2017c, p. 7) 


Disappointingly, these ‘interactive learner-centred teaching and learning set- 
tings’ are what the current global education paradigm already valorises (and 
has valorised for the past several decades). The report assumes that such 
education practices based on the current paradigm ‘make possible the devel- 
opment of the key competencies needed for promoting sustainable develop- 
ment’ (UNESCO, 2017¢, p. 7). It is not difficult to find similar examples dotted 
around other UNESCO reports. For example, the UN Decade of Education for 
Sustainable Development (DESD) Report states: 


ESD is influencing learning pedagogies and advancing approaches that 
help learners to ask questions, analyse, think critically and make deci- 
sions in collaboration with others. ... Participatory learning processes, 
critical thinking and problem-based learning are proving particularly 
conducive to ESD. (UNESCO, 2014d, p. 30) 


Here, ESD and learner-centred pedagogy are depicted as virtually synonymous. 
Furthermore, UNESCO has suggested that the methodologies outlined in the 
DESD report should become part of the mechanisms to assess the progress 
toward Target 4.7 (UIS, 2018e, p. 37), underscoring that UNESCO shows little 
intent to reflect more deeply on the current education paradigm. 
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What does this ‘current education paradigm’ entail? One way to describe it 
is by referring to UNESCO’s explanation of key competencies for achieving the 
SDGS: 


As societies around the world struggle to keep pace with the progress 
of technology and globalization, they encounter many new challenges. 
These include increasing complexity and uncertainty. ... A rapidly pro- 
liferating amount of information is available to them. All these condi- 
tions require creative and self-organized action because the complexity 
of the situation surpasses basic problem-solving processes that go strictly 
according to plan. People must learn to understand the complex world 
in which they live. They need to be able to collaborate, speak up and act 
for positive change. ... We can call these people ‘sustainability citizens’. 
(UNESCO, 2017c, p. 10) 


There are two implicit assumptions in this statement. First, ‘sustainability citi- 
zens’ must be able to process and analyse much information to understand the 
world around them. Second, ‘sustainability citizens’ must organise their own 
behaviours rationally based on their own understanding, rather than react to 
and interact with the environments around them. In the following paragraphs, 
we discuss the OECD, but here it is worth highlighting how closely its vision of 
‘key competencies’ aligns with that of UNESCO: 


Key competencies assume a mental autonomy, which involves an active 
and reflective approach to life. They call not only for abstract thinking 
and self-reflection, but also for distancing oneself from the socializing 
process. ... This means being self-initiating, self-correcting, and self-eval- 
uating rather than dependent on others to frame the problems, initiate 
adjustments, or determine whether things are going acceptably well. 
(OECD, 2000, p. 13) 


Here the valorisation of abstract thought and independence is striking: all 
problems are ultimately problems of the self. Both this and UNESCO’s ‘sus- 
tainability citizens’ conceptualisation turn out to be almost indistinguishable 
from the ideal ‘man’ of the Western Enlightenment, which emphasises the use 
of rationality and individual autonomy to improve the conditions of human 
beings (Duignan, 2018). The Western Enlightenment provides the conceptual 
foundations for progressive education (Thomas, 2012). Progressive education 
in turn is the origin and driver of student-centred pedagogy, in which students 
are expected to rationally organise their actions, learn from the outcomes of 
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those actions, and eventually achieve success through self-directed projects 
(for a critique of this approach, see Komatsu & Rappleye, 2017c). 

In contrast with the UNESCO reports reviewed here, the web pages of UNE- 
SCO go one step further in a critical direction (UNESCO, 2018a, 2018c). These 
pages address the necessity of ‘reorienting education’ to ‘transform society’ 
mainly through spe Target 4.7 and to ‘help people develop knowledge, skills, 
values and behaviours needed for sustainable development’ (UNESCO, 2018a). 
This statement implies that the current education paradigm needs to be 
reoriented. However, nowhere in these web pages are the problems of the 
current education paradigm explicitly discussed, probably due to space 
limitations. 

To our knowledge, the only material describing explicitly the problem of 
the current education paradigm in any substantial depth is the 2016 Global 
Education Monitoring Report (GEMR). GEMRs are editorially independent of 
UNESCO and cannot be used to argue for UNESCO’s official opinion. Still, they 
may give us some sense of the thinking among those working in close proxim- 
ity to the organisation. In its first chapter, the 2016 GEMR explicitly admits that 
‘the Millennium Development Goals failed to ensure environmental sustaina- 
bility’. Citing the final MDG review, the GEMR points out that ‘the cost to future 
generations of environmental damage during development was not evaluated, 
as it was commonly believed that countries could grow now and clean up later’ 
(UNESCO, 2016}, p. 5). Indeed, in 1997, about three years before the MDGs were 
launched, the signatories of the United Nations Framework Convention on Cli- 
mate Change agreed to the Kyoto Protocol introducing legally binding emis- 
sion reduction targets for developed countries. Not only did the Kyoto Protocol 
fail to find its way into the MDGs, but global CO, emissions have been continu- 
ously rising since 1997. 

Recognising the failure of the MDGs on this front, the 2016 GEMR tried to 
propose fundamental changes to the current education paradigm. Chapter 1 
appears to reject the high-modern assumptions of the past, that is, the faith 
that science, technology, human rationality, and individual creativity will 
make a transition to a sustainable society. Instead, the chapter directs atten- 
tion beyond the usual ‘modern solutions’, highlighting divergent development 
trajectories and ‘pre-modern’ or ‘non-modern’ conceptual resources. Indeed, 
the chapter depicts several countries outside the European high-modern cul- 
tural orbit as being successful in reconciling environmental sustainability and 
human well-being: 


Countries struggle to find balance between human development and 
sustainable practices. Some, including Cuba, Georgia, the Republic of 
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Moldova and Sri Lanka, have begun to find it, managing to keep produc- 
tion and consumption within sustainable bounds. (UNESCO, 2016b, p. 22) 


The report goes on to list other successful countries including Jamaica, Colom- 
bia, the Dominican Republic, Indonesia, and the Philippines (UNESCO, 2016b, 
p. 23, figure 1.2B). 

The report contrasts these cases with the relatively unsuccessful countries 
of Europe, North America, and the Asian Tigers, all areas that have led the 
world in economic growth over the past three decades: 


The countries with the largest ecological footprints are mostly in Europe 
and Northern America. Countries that have experienced rapid increases 
in education, health and living standards, including the Republic of 
Korea and Singapore, have seen their ecological footprint nearly double 
as domestic consumption has expanded. (UNESCO, 2016b, p. 22) 


Particularly in its critique of South Korea and Singapore, this report seems to 
signal a radical departure from its previous views of education. Instead of a 
positive evaluation of the ‘development success’ of East Asian economic sys- 
tems through education (e.g, OECD, 201; World Bank, 2018e), we find this 
more negative evaluation precisely because the environment is considered to 
be equally as important as economics and education. 


2.3 The OECD 

Reviewing the official OECD web page about the sDGs and two major reports 
recently published there, Better Policies for 2030: An OECD Action Plan on the 
Sustainable Development Goals (OECD, 2016a) and Measuring Distance to the 
SDG Targets: An Assessment of Where OECD Countries Stand (OECD, 20174), we 
found no explicit interpretation of the spGs. Instead, the OECD exclusively 
focusses on more thorough implementation of the existing education para- 
digm. The OECD web page states that ‘the OECD supports the United Nations 
in ensuring the success of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development by 
bringing together its existing knowledge, and its unique tools and experience’ 
(OECD, 2018b). 

The OECD evinces virtually no reflection on the effectiveness of sDGs vis-a- 
vis the environment. Instead, it suggests that its contribution to the achieve- 
ment of spGs will be providing ‘measures and systems for monitoring’ the 
progress (OECD, 2018b). Similarly, Better Policies for 2030 states that the OECD 
aims to ‘support countries as they identify where they currently stand in 
relation to the spGs’ (OECD, 2016a, p. 3). The primary purpose of Measuring 
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Distance is monitoring. The report ‘uses the latest information on various indi- 
cators available in OECD databases to establish countries’ distance from indi- 
vidual targets’ (OECD, 20172, p. 1). 

Interestingly, a new report published by the OECD, entitled The Future of 
Education and Skills: Education 2030, implies there are potentially negative 
impacts of education on society and the environment. The report states that 
‘the rapid advance of science and technology may widen inequities, exacer- 
bate social fragmentation and accelerate resource depletion’ (OECD, 2018a, p. 
3). However, the forms of education the OECD envisages as necessary to com- 
bat these negative impacts are exactly those based on the current education 
paradigm (i.e., emphasis on basic literacy and numeracy skills, student-centred 
pedagogy directed toward cognitive ‘gains’, individualised instruction acceler- 
ated with technology, etc.). The report asserts that future education needs to 
have ‘a personalised learning environment that supports and motivates each 
student to nurture his or her passions, make connections between different 
learning experiences and opportunities, and design their own learning pro- 
jects and processes in collaboration with others’, as well as building a solid 
foundation that includes ‘literacy and numeracy’ and ‘digital literacy and data 
literacy’ (OECD, 2018a, p. 4). Here the commitment to the Western Enlighten- 
ment paradigm seems obvious: personalised, passionate, experience-based, 
and technologically mediated. 


2.4 The World Bank 

As with our analysis of the OECD, we reviewed the official World Bank web 
pages that discuss the spGs and three major reports recently published by the 
Bank. The World Bank simply interprets the spGs as already aligned with its 
existing goals. The web page states that ‘the spGs are aligned with the World 
Bank Group’s twin goals of ending extreme poverty and boosting shared pros- 
perity’ (World Bank, 2018c). The same interpretation of the spGs is echoed 
in other reports (World Bank, 2016, 2017a). For example, the Bank’s 2015/2016 
Global Monitoring Report states that ‘the two sets of goals [the spGs and the 
World Bank’s existing goals] can be seen as very similar’ (World Bank, 2016, 
P. 99). 

Considering this interpretation of the SDGs, it makes sense that the World 
Bank repeatedly declares its intention to improve access to and quality of edu- 
cation without finding it necessary to contemplate possible negative impacts 
of the current form of education on the environment (e.g., World Bank, 2016, p. 
8; 20174, p. 21). It seems obvious that the World Bank has not seriously reflected 
on the current education paradigm but sees it as universally valid in both space 
and time. For example, the 2018 World Development Report emphasises South 
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Korea's ‘successful economic development’ through education (World Bank, 
2018d, p. xi) but mentions none of the environmental caveats that were raised 
in the 2016 GEMR. 

The absence of serious reflection on the current education paradigm is 
evident both in the overall conceptualisation of the role of education in the 
SDGs and its operationalisation by major international agencies in the field 
of education, including UNESCO, OECD, and the World Bank. Such unreflec- 
tive acceptance of the current education paradigm has resulted in a de facto 
endorsement of business-as-usual in education, in other words, continued pri- 
oritisation of economic growth and social equity over the environment, fur- 
ther reinforced by a narrow range of data used to monitor achievement of the 
SDGs. Perhaps this also explains why major reports by the OECD (2017a) and 
the World Bank (2018e) focus on how their data (e.g., Programme for Interna- 
tional Student Assessment [PIs ]) will contribute to monitoring achievement 
of sDGs, ensuring value-for-money in implementing predetermined policy 
decisions, and identifying the most efficacious mechanisms for financing and 
implementing the existing education paradigm, instead of radically reevaluat- 
ing its impact vis-a-vis environmental sustainability. 


3 Potentially Negative Interaction between Education and the 
Environment 


We have thus far demonstrated that official statements by leading international 
organisations largely lack contemplation about possible negative interactions 
between current forms of education and the environment. This section uses 
empirical data to highlight the presence of such negative interactions, focus- 
sing on the relations between improvement of education access and quality, 
on the one hand, and climate change, on the other. 


3.1 Data and Methods 

We examine the relationships between the lower-secondary completion rate 
and CO, emissions per capita, as well as between the percentage of students 
having a fixed level of proficiency’ in literacy and numeracy skills according 
to the OECD’s definition and CO, emissions per capita for various countries. 
The OECD defines the ‘fixed level of proficiency’ in literacy and numeracy 
skills as being identical to Level 2 or higher in psa (Hanushek & Woessmann, 
2015; OECD, 2017a). Our analysis excluded data from major oil exporters (e.g., 
Bahrain, Iran, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Trinidad and Tobago, and 
United Arab Emirates) because the CO, emissions of these countries did not 
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follow the general relationship between education and CO, emissions (i.e., 
CO, emissions for these countries were much higher than expected from the 
education indicators). 

Although spe 4 has a large number of indicators, we decided to use the 
lower-secondary enrolment rate and the percentage of students having a fixed 
level of proficiency as proxy indicators for the general level of education of any 
given population. Indeed, these indicators are widely used or recommended 
in major reports concerning the sDGs (e.g., UNESCO, 2016b; World Bank, 2016; 
OECD, 20174). We are fully aware that these indicators do not fully represent or 
cover the whole scope of spG 4. But the two proxy indicators selected repre- 
sent the current education paradigm and its twofold aim of enhancing access 
as well as quality, as also captured in SDG 4, and are appropriate to the pri- 
mary purpose of our analysis. That purpose is to detect the presence of interac- 
tions between education and the environment, not to assess the total impact 
of education on the environment. Our focus on the abovementioned indica- 
tors is primarily due to the availability of data. However, the fact that so much 
data are available for these indicators suggests the magnitude of attention and 
political power they have. 

Our analysis of the relationships between education and CO, emissions per 
capita is based on simple correlation analysis. The relationships are assessed 
using the Pearson’s correlation coefficient (r). Since an r value is highly affected 
by outliers, we calculate 95% confidence intervals (CI) to examine the stability 
of the correlation using the bootstrapping method (Diadonis & Efron, 1983; 
Komatsu & Rappleye, 2017c). We do not conduct statistical testing of any rela- 
tionships and differences because such an approach is quite often deeply mis- 
leading, particularly in the field of education.? 

Since we use simple correlation analysis, we do not attempt to evaluate 
a direct impact of education on CO, emissions. We are rather interested in 
understanding the impact of accelerating the implementation of the domi- 
nant educational paradigm, including the improvement of education access, 
on CO, emissions. Our focus in the analysis is whether or not there are coun- 
tries with a high enrolment rate and percentage of students with a fixed level 
of proficiency, but at the same time with low CO, emissions per capita. If there 
are no countries satisfying these conditions, education in its current form 
would potentially have negative interactions with the environment. 


3.2 Results and Discussion 

We observed positive correlations between the lower-secondary completionrate 
and per capita CO, emissions, with r being .749 (CI = [.649; .828]) (Figure 14.1a) 
and between the percentage of students with the fixed level of proficiency 
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FIGURE 14.1 Relationship of (a) the lower-secondary completion rate with CO, emissions per 
capita. Relationships between the ratios of 15-year-old students with (b) basic 
literacy and (c) numeracy and CO, emissions per capita. A dotted line denotes 
the CO, emission per capita in 2050 in the 1PCC scenario leading to 1.3 to 2.1°C 
temperature increases (van Vuuren et al., 2011). Data for the lower-secondary 
completion rate were derived from the World Bank Open Data (World Bank, 
2018d). Data for the ratios of students with basic literacy and numeracy were 
derived from PISA 2015 (OECD, 2016c) 


and per capita CO, emissions with r being .543 (CI = [.418; .667]) for reading 
and .572 (CI = [.442; .708]) for math (Figures 14.1b and 14.1c). That is, countries 
with ‘better’ education tended to have more detrimental impacts on climate 
change. These positive correlations would probably be even more pronounced 
if we considered international trades in foodstuffs and industrial products. 
That is, rich countries tend to have ‘better’ education and also externalise 
their CO, emissions through international trade. For example, some of the 
CO, emissions generated by American consumption are attributed to China, 
which serves as one of many ‘factories’ for the production of American goods 
and therefore absorbs much of the pollution associated with it (Komatsu, 
Rappleye, & Silova, 2019b). 
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What is important from the climate change perspective is that few coun- 
tries with ‘good’ education satisfied the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (1Pcc) target to limit the global mean temperature increase to less 
than 2°C relative to preindustrial levels (van Vuuren et al., 201; Houghton, 
2015). If we assume only the current global population and no future popula- 
tion growth,* per capita CO, emissions need to be reduced to 1.61 t (dotted 
lines in Figure 14.1) or lower by 2050 to meet the target. Only seven countries 
among the 61 with a high lower-secondary completion rate (>90%) had per 
capita CO, emissions lower than 1.61 t (Figure 14.1a). Furthermore, no countries 
with a high percentage of students with the fixed proficiency (>70%) had per 
capita CO, emissions lower than 1.61 t (Figures 14.1b and 14.1c). 

It is true that improvement in education (particularly education of girls and 
women) usually leads to lower fertility rates, resulting in the alleviation of pop- 
ulation growth (Martin, 1995; Osili and Long, 2008) and this, in turn, may lead 
to a reduction in CO, emissions. However, we assumed no change in the world 
population between the present and 2050 in the prior discussion to account 
for such possible effects. Yet our data suggest that the current per capita CO, 
emissions are too high to be offset by the reduction in the population growth 
rate through education alone. 

Advocates for the SDGs might further argue that our analysis ignores the 
interrelated nature of the spGs and their targets, and mistakenly assesses 
the impact of selected targets of spGs on the environment. This argument is 
understandable, but our analysis did not intend to assess the impact of educa- 
tion on the environment as a whole. Rather, the primary purpose is to highlight 
the presence of potentially negative interactions between targets in SDG 4 and 
the environment, which are largely ignored in the discussion about sDGs. Our 
analysis thus should be viewed as a necessary first step to understand how SDG 
4 targets are (or are not) interrelated with other targets. 

In fact, what we show here is not without precedent. It has been widely 
known for over two decades that improvement in education accompanies 
the rise of economic output and CO, emissions (Hotz-Eakin & Selden, 1995).® 
Sceptical readers might argue that although this might be the case for develop- 
ing countries, developed countries are now reducing CO, emissions. It is true 
that several developed countries were successful in reducing CO, emissions 
per economic output, which might be related to the improvement of educa- 
tion. However, most of these countries have been and still are unsuccessful in 
reducing the total CO, emissions (Raupach et al., 2007; Jackson, 2009),” sug- 
gesting that improvement in education quality would not lead to the allevia- 
tion of climate change. Our findings in this section thus complement these 
previous studies in environmental economics and sciences. 
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What then is the novelty of our analysis? It lies in connecting the issue of 
negative interactions between education and the environment with the cur- 
rent debates over the spGs. As we underscored in the previous section, virtually 
no reports by international organisations mention such negative interactions. 
Recognising interactions (including negative ones) among different sDGs is a 
prerequisite for effective policymaking in the future. 


4 What Is Missing from the Current Education Paradigm? 


The above two sections suggest that at least some parts of current education 
practices have negative interactions with the environment. It is thus unrea- 
sonable to continue promoting reforms based on the belief that a thorough- 
going expansion and achievement of the current education paradigm will 
lead to sustainability, particularly environmental sustainability. Our previous 
analysis suggested that the dominant education paradigm assumes, true to 
Western Enlightenment logic, that if people are equipped with the skills to 
reason and the knowledge about the problems they face, they will act to solve 
the problems. Against this backdrop, this section suggests the possibility that 
knowledge and skills alone would not be sufficient to achieve environmental 
sustainability. Instead, we suggest that culture, which encodes our attitudes 
and values, strongly affects human impacts on climate. 


4.1 Data and Methods 

We examine the relationships between awareness and risk perception of cli- 
mate change and CO, emissions for various countries. Data for awareness and 
risk perception of climate change were derived from the Gallup Poll 2007- 
2008 (Pugliese & Ray, 2009). The Gallup Poll included data for the percent- 
ages of people who were aware of climate change and who viewed climate 
change as a personal threat. Concerning the first issue, respondents were 
asked, ‘How much do you know about global warming or climate change?’ and 
allowed to select one option among the four: (1) have not heard of it, (2) know 
something about it, (3) know a great deal about it, and (4) don’t know/refused. 
The percentage of those who selected the second or third options was used 
in the analysis. Concerning the second issue raised by the poll, respondents 
were asked, ‘How serious of a threat is global warming to you and your fam- 
ily?’ and allowed to select one option among the four: (1) very/somewhat seri- 
ous, (2) not very/not serious at all serious, (3) don’t know/refused, and (4) not 
aware. The percentage of those who selected the first option was used in the 
analysis. 
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We then examine the relationship between one of Hofstede’s cultural 
dimensions (i.e., the individualism vs. collectivism dimension; Hofstede, Hof- 
stede, & Minkov, 2010). The degree of individualism was represented by the 
individualism score derived from the 2010 version dataset for Hofstede’s cul- 
tural dimensions (Hofstede et al., 2010). This dataset assesses characteristics 
of national culture for various countries and has been used widely (e.g., Park, 
Russell, & Lee, 2007; Peng & Lin, 2009; Onel & Mukherjee, 2014). An individu- 
alism score, which represents the degree of individualism for a given country, 
ranges between o and 100 with higher values indicating more individualistic. 

In our analysis, we use data only for countries having a sufficiently long life 
expectancy (i.e., no less than 75.5 years). This threshold of 75.5 years allowed us 
to include all the core members of the OECD and to eliminate potential argu- 
ments about the trade-offs between long life and environmental sustainability. 
This treatment is necessary because countries with lower awareness and risk 
perception of climate change may lack basic conditions for life and have low 
per capita CO, emissions. The threshold of 75.5 years’ life expectancy thus cap- 
tures countries with large contributions to the global ecological footprint (EF): 
61.7% of global EF relative to their population, which is 39.2% of the world’s 
total (see Komatsu, Rappleye, & Silova, 2019a).8 


4.2 Results and Discussion 

We did not observe a negative correlation between awareness and CO, emis- 
sions (Figure 14.2a). Rather, the correlation was positive (r = .625 with CI being 
[.451; .773]). Similarly, we did not observe a clear negative correlation between 
risk perception and CO, emissions (r = —.07 with CI being [-.417; .241], Figure 
14.2b). That is, countries whose people are aware of climate change and per- 
ceive the potential risks of climate change did not always have lower per capita 
CO, emissions. 

These findings suggest that knowledge alone would not be sufficient to 
achieve environmental sustainability. It is true that many previous studies 
found that people with more knowledge of environmental science tend to 
have higher concern for environmental problems (Meyer, 2015; Chankrajang & 
Muttarak, 2017). Joel Westheimer addresses a similar point concerning civic 
education in Chapter 13. But our findings call into question whether this higher 
concern will lead people to successfully reduce their actual environmental 
impacts. 

Figure 14.2c shows the relationship between individualism scores and 
CO, emissions. The correlation was clear and positive (r = .556 with CI being 
[.213; .774]). That is, countries where individualism is stronger tended to have 
higher per capita CO, emissions. Inversely, countries where interdependence 
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FIGURE 14.2 Relationships of (a) awareness and (b) risk perception of climate change and 
individualism scores with CO, emissions per capita. This analysis used data only 
for countries whose life expectancy is no less than 75.5 years. Data were derived 
from the Gallup Poll (Pugliese & Ray, 2009), the World Bank Open Data (World 
Bank, 2018d), and Hofstede et al. (2010) 


(collectivism) is stronger tended to have lower per capita CO, emissions. We 
are fully aware that correlation does not prove causation. Our exploratory argu- 
ment needs further examination and elaboration. Still these results suggest the 
possibility that culture affects actual human impacts on climate. 

Our findings align with previous studies in environmental psychology 
(Arnocky, Stroink, & DeCicco, 2007; Adger et al., 2013; Chuang, Xie, & Liu, 
2016). This last-cited study reported that the interdependent self, which is 
more prevalent in interdependent (collectivist) cultures, is more effective in 
controlling one’s own desire for the sake of collective social benefit and con- 
sequently willing to engage in pro-environmental behaviour. In addition, 
Arnocky et al. (2007) reported that interdependent selves cooperated more 
effectively with others than independent selves under hypothetical conditions 
of resource constraints. This finding also supports the idea that interdepend- 
ent selves control (regulate) their behaviour more effectively than independ- 
ent selves when they are faced with environmental problems or dilemmas. 
The novelty of our findings is thus that a specific dimension of culture con- 
cerning the concept of selfhood could be a major factor explaining not only 
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within-country but between-country variations in people’s environmental 
attitudes.9 More importantly, our analysis revealed that cultural dimensions 
are strongly related to actual human impacts on the Earth. To date, this point 
has not been sufficiently addressed in environmental psychology (e.g., Schultz, 
2001; Gifford, 2014; Chuang et al., 2016). Readers interested in details of a large 
study we conducted are referred to Komatsu et al. (2019). 

We then asked whether or not the variation in per capita CO, emissions 
with the cultural dimension is large enough to affect the possibility of meet- 
ing the 1Ppcc target. If per capita emissions for the world population’s equal 
those for Costa Rica (whose per capita CO, emissions and individualism score 
were low), the global CO, emission is estimated to be 3.23 Gt [gigatonnes = 10!° 
tonnes] carbon, which is equivalent to 1.84 Gt CO, (see Figure 14.3). This value 
is 33% of current global emissions and almost equivalent to the global emis- 
sion needed by 2050 to meet the IPCC 2°C target (3.19 Gt carbon). What then 
happens if we assume that the per capita CO, emissions for the world popula- 
tion equals those for the mean per capita CO, emissions for individualistic 
societies (i.e., the mean per capita CO, emissions for countries having indi- 
vidualism scores higher than 75)? All those countries are located in Europe or 
North America (Figure 14.4). The global CO, emission under this assumption is 
estimated as 19.7 Gt carbon. That value is close to the global emission in 2050 
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FIGURE 14.3 Global CO, emissions for different cases. (i) actual emissions in 2014; emissions 
assuming that CO, emissions for the world population equal (ii) those of Costa 
Rica; (iii) those of Europe and America; and emissions in 2050 in the IPCC sce- 
narios leading to (iv) 1.3 to 2.1 and (v) 3.1 to 5.6°C temperature increases, respec- 
tively. Data for the 1PCC scenarios were derived from van Vuuren et al. (2011) and 
Meinshausen et al. (2011) 
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FIGURE 14.4 Countries classified by the individualism score. Countries lacking individualism 
scores and whose life expectancy is short (i-e., < 75.5 years) are not coloured. 
Data for individualism scores were derived from Hofstede et al. (2010) 


in the scenario assuming a 3.1 to 5.6°C temperature increase (20.2 Gt carbon). 
If the correlation in Figure 14.2c does represent causality, the effect of cultural 
factors would be quite large from an environmental standpoint. 

The results described above have serious implications for SDG 4. Although 
SDG 4and related discussions occasionally mention the need to change behav- 
iours and underlying cultural patterns, a much stronger emphasis on knowl- 
edge and skills is everywhere apparent. It is true that ESD is assumed to play 
the role of changing people’s behaviours and culture. However, the current 
conceptualisation of ESD narrowly promotes one form of education, which is 
anchored in Western modernist schooling and privileges human exceptional- 
ism and liberal individualism over other values. Yet such an approach promotes 
independent rather than interdependent selfhood (Rappleye & Komatsu, 2017; 
Rappleye et al., 2020). This notion of independent selfhood is a very explicit 
goal of leading international organisations, as reviewed above. That makes 
sense when considering that student-centred education has its origin in the 
West where independent selfhood is the de facto assumption (Thomas, 2012, 
Siedentop, 2014). If interdependent selfhood is one key for achieving sustain- 
ability, it is questionable whether Esp as currently practised, emphasising 
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forms of education characterised by independence, rationality, and the atom- 
ised ‘self’, will contribute to our collective recognition of and progress toward 
environmental sustainability. We understand this is a provocative suggestion, 
but more provocations are necessary to avoid business-as-usual as the planet 
moves closer to catastrophic consequences. 


5 Conclusions 


We began this chapter by confirming that negative interactions between edu- 
cation and other spGs are largely dismissed in SDG statements and their inter- 
pretations by major international organisations. This dismissal means that the 
current education paradigm remains unquestioned, resulting in the continued 
prioritisation of economic growth and social equity over the environment. We 
then suggested the presence of such negative interactions by taking an example 
of the interaction between education and climate change. Finally, we pointed 
out that cultural dimensions concerning the concept of selfhood might be a 
factor strongly affecting human environmental impacts on the Earth, although 
culture and the concept of selfhood are not even recognised within the cur- 
rent education paradigm, let alone central to current debates on education 
and environmental sustainability. 
Based on these findings, we make the following three recommendations for 
scholars, practitioners, and policymakers: 
— Policymakers and practitioners should be duly cautious about the effective- 
ness of ESD as currently proposed. 
— Scholars and practitioners need to become aware of the deeper assump- 
tions underlying different education practices. 
— Scholars and international organisations should rethink the relevance of 
universal scales of sustainability. 
The following describes each of these recommendations as invitations for 
future research and debate. 


51 Caution about the Effectiveness of ESD 

Although Esp has been proposed as one of the central mechanisms of achiev- 
ing sustainability by major actors, including international organisations, our 
findings suggest that national policymakers and practitioners should be duly 
cautious about the effectiveness of the ESD in its current form. While it is true 
that the current approach to ESD initiates some movement in the direction 
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of sustainability, the underpinning assumptions about subjectivity and self- 
hood of the EsD approach are largely indistinguishable from, and too easily 
fall into complementarity with, the currently dominant education paradigm. 
Those who question the effectiveness of the currently proposed EsD are not 
only critical scholars, such as Bowers (1995, 2002), Orr (2004, 2009), Sterling 
(2016), and Sterling et al. (2018), but in fact thinkers who once subscribed to 
the approach themselves (UNESCO, 20144, p. 184). 


5.2 Becoming Aware of Different Assumptions Underlying Education 
Practices 

Because the effectiveness of ESD as currently practised is uncertain, schol- 
ars and practitioners need to look for educational practices based on differ- 
ent assumptions than those of the ‘modernist Western paradigm’ (Sterling 
et al., 2018). One promising means to do so is to look to non-Western coun- 
tries and indigenous cultures where the current education paradigm has not 
been fully internalised. Indeed, the 1pcc’s October 2018 Special Report on 
Climate Change explicitly mentions that ‘education, information, and com- 
munity approaches, including those informed by indigenous knowledge and 
local knowledge, can accelerate the wide scale behavior changes consistent 
with adapting to and limiting global warming’ (IPCC, 2018: section D.5.6). 
Yet, while there is some awareness of the importance of non-Western educa- 
tion practices among some policy stakeholders, it is disappointing that major 
international organisations, such as the World Bank and the OECD, are now 
seeking to replace remaining elements of indigenous systems in non-Western 
countries with those based on the current education paradigm, often through 
the creation of international large-scale assessments and related competency- 
based curricular changes (Takayama, 2008; Gorur, 2016; Addey, 2017; Auld 
et al., 2019). For a fuller discussion of these ideas, see Silova et al. (2018) and the 
subsequent response by Vickers (2018). 

We believe that some critical distance from Western modes of thinking and 
education — a particular cultural arrangement, not a universal phenomenon — 
is a crucial step for locating alternatives beyond the Western education para- 
digm as we face the climate change catastrophe. As this chapter has illustrated, 
the education paradigm promoted by major international agencies reflects not 
only the economic growth logic of these organisations but also the ‘subjectiv- 
ity’ projects they try to enact globally, e.g., a focus on abstract thinking (cog- 
nition alone); and the reduction of ‘society’ to an agglomeration of atomised 
(neo)liberal individuals competing for rapidly shrinking resources on Earth. 
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We seek to open space for questioning whether such approaches are condu- 
cive to sustainable lifestyles, not necessarily provide answers. We are request- 
ing that scholars and policymakers reimagine education on a much wider 
scale, considering alternatives beyond the Western education paradigm that 
can contribute to the collective effort to think in new ways. 

One very promising, school-based alternative is the Japanese Food for Edu- 
cation programme (Komatsu & Rappleye, 2018). At the same time, experimen- 
tal attempts to go beyond the current education paradigm are also available 
in Western contexts, for example, the overall curriculum approach of Schu- 
macher College in the United Kingdom (Sterling et al., 2018).!° Similarly, 
many indigenous practices aim to reintegrate alternative ways of coexisting 
with nature and the Earth within the modern school curriculum (Masuku van 
Damme & Neluvhalani, 2004; Glasson et al., 2010; Shukla, Barkman, & Patel, 
2017). These initiatives work under the assumption that the individual is not 
independent but fully embedded in social and natural networks (Sterling et al., 
2018), offering alternative resources for thinking about sustainability of envi- 
ronment and culture. 

There is an urgent need to set up an arena to exchange information about 
such experiments. Several academic journals (e.g., Journal of Transformative 
Education) have been playing a limited role in this regard. Yet this means the 
exchange is still restricted to very narrow academic circles, usually working on 
the periphery of mainstream research and facing considerable obstacles in a 
Western-dominated linguistic and publishing world. This work has now a far 
more urgent priority than monitoring education access and quality in pursuit 
of the ‘modernist Western paradigm’ Is there any reason that international 
organisations could not help facilitate such information exchange? 


53 Rethinking the Relevance of Universal Scales of Sustainability 

We are highly sceptical about the effectiveness of establishing a ‘universal 
scale’ to measure progress to sustainability, although several international 
organisations seem to be intent on doing so. Using scales in such a way implic- 
itly assumes that the current world lacks something important and therefore 
it should be achieved by progress. This assumption, which is in fact a glob- 
ally dominant worldview, and its policy impacts, are exactly what led us to 
our current world: increasingly dire environmental challenges met only with 
continued economic growth, technological innovations, and extension of ‘pro- 
gress’ targets (Uchiyama, 2010). Readers might argue that the most critical 
contemporary problem is runaway capitalism rather than our ontology (i.e., 
fundamental building blocks of a worldview). Our position is that runaway 
capitalism is one consequence of our current ontology. We cannot thus solve 
the problem without rewriting our ontology. 
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If we still believe in the effectiveness of having a scale, it should rather be 
organised to measure how much we have forgotten. This is exactly opposite 
to the direction in which the oEcD and other international agencies are mov- 
ing. Humans potentially have (and perhaps originally had) various relation- 
ships, including religious and spiritual ones, with nature. But modern people 
tend to forget this fact and see nature as merely a standing reserve of com- 
modities, such as water, timber, and minerals. Like others, we too see excessive 
consumption as correlated with what has been forgotten; capitalist excesses 
and catastrophic consumption run freest where the amnesia about other ways 
of being is most acute (Mita, 2018). Thus, relevant scales should be redirected 
to ‘measuring’ ontological and psychological dimensions. This is clearly not 
an easy task, but fortunately various subfields of psychology, including envi- 
ronmental, social, and cultural psychology, have already accumulated useful 
knowledge and preliminary tools to guide us in the task (e.g., Frantz et al., 
2005; Amocky etal., 2007; Stroink & DeCicco, 201; Amerigo, Aragones, & 
Garcia, 2012; Gifford, 2014; Chuang et al., 2016). Connecting approaches found 
in cultural psychology with education policies and actual embodied practice 
are an urgent task for education scholars and international organisations alike. 

We opened this chapter with the unprecedented pessimism of the Pope over 
the current ‘suicide’ trajectory. ‘People no longer seem to believe in a happy 
future’, he wrote in the more extended Encyclical Letter on the environmental 
problem published six months before the Paris Climate Talks, suggesting, ‘If 
we want to bring about deep change, we need to realize that certain mindsets 
really do influence our behavior. Our efforts at education will be inadequate 
and ineffectual unless we strive to promote a new way of thinking about human 
beings, life, society, and our relationship with nature’ (Francis, 2015, p.157). And 
what precisely is to be the crux of that education-led renewal, that crucial shift 
in ‘mindset’? The move away from individualism: ‘Isolated individuals can lose 
their ability and freedom to escape the utilitarian mindset. ... Social problems 
must be addressed by community networks and not simply the sum of indi- 
vidual good deeds’ (Francis, 2015, p. 160). ‘Networks’ mean precisely relations 
over atomised entities. How might education foster those? What new pedago- 
gies are needed? Would those education systems that never had the Western- 
turned-modern ideology of individualism so deeply entrenched have resources 
for us to learn from (Dumont, 1986; Bellah et al., 1985; Taylor, 1989)? 

‘There needs to be a distinctive way of looking at things, a way of think- 
ing, policies, an educational programme, a lifestyle and a spirituality which 
together generate resistance to the assault of the technocratic paradigm’, wrote 
Pope Francis. ‘To seek only a technical remedy to each environmental prob- 
lem which comes up is to separate what in reality [is] interconnected’ (Francis, 
2015, p. 84). In this chapter, we have expressed our pessimism over current 
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SDG 4 discussions that explore mere technical solutions and neglect changes 
in mindset. We deplore the almost total disregard for environmental issues. 
More constructively, we suggest that we can learn from sources that sit out- 
side the Western tradition precisely because the deepest issues are cultural. 
The Pope’s passion and problématique are laudable, but we would depart from 
him over where to go looking for ‘new ways of thinking’. Becoming aware of 
those alternatives and then connecting to them helps mitigate the pessimism 
wrought by the illusion of isolation. 


Notes 


1 All authors contributed equally to this chapter. 

2 This perspective has been repeatedly put forth by leading philosophers, histori- 
ans, sociologists, and others over the past several decades (e.g., White, 1967; Maki, 
1977[2003]; Naess, 1989; see also Komatsu & Rappleye, 2017b). However, very few 
education scholars and practitioners show any awareness of this discussion unfold- 
ing over the past 50 years. 

3 The primary reason for not conducting statistical testing is that even very weak rela- 
tionships or very small differences can be statistically significant if sample sizes 
are sufficiently large. For example, a relationship having r of .00620 is statistically 
significant if the sample size exceeds 100,000. This problem has already been iden- 
tified for decades (Berkson, 1938; Bakan, 1966; Carver, 1978) and echoed by many 
contemporary researchers (Thompson, 1996, 2002; Nuzzo, 2014; Komatsu & Rappl- 
eye, 2017a). For this reason, many researchers have shifted to reporting confidence 
intervals and effect sizes (e.g., r, Spearman’s rho, Cohen’s d, and Glass’ delta) to avoid 
the problems of statistical significance (Johnson, 1999; Thompson, 2002; Komatsu, 
Shinohara, & Otsuki, 2015). 

4 Intruth, this is an impossibly optimistic starting point. Currently the projection for 
global population by 2050 is 9—1 billion (depending on the model utilised). This is 
an increase of 2—4 billion since 2012. 

5 Even these difficult-to-reach estimates are likely overly optimistic. A recent study 
published in Nature (Resplandy et al., 2018) argues that previous research had 
underestimated ocean heat uptake due to methodological constraints and that, in 
fact, to achieve the Paris target of 2°C warming, emissions will need to be reduced 
by more than previously thought. That is, the original estimates underestimated the 
extent and speed of the coming catastrophe. 

6 Education is not only a cause but a result of economic growth. Furthermore, the 
contribution of education to economic growth is not decisive as commonly advo- 
cated by proponents of extreme human capital theory (Komatsu & Rappleye, 
2017a). 
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This is also the case when using a more comprehensive indicator (i.e., Ecological 
Footprint of Consumption) instead of CO, emissions (York, Rosa, & Dietz, 2004, 
2009; Dietz, Rosa, & York, 2012). Not only developing countries, but developed 
countries are unsuccessful in reducing Ecological Footprint of Consumption. 

In our analysis, we do not use multiple linear regression analysis, although it is 
widely used particularly by social scientists. Using that method would have included 
untested assumptions in the analysis (see Komatsu, et al., 2019a). One problematic 
assumption of multiple linear regression analyses is that all independent variables 
affect the dependent variable in a linear way. But those relationships are quite often 
nonlinear (e.g., Komatsu et al., 2014). Another problematic assumption is that dif- 
ferent independent variables affect the dependent variable in an additive manner. 
Different factors actually quite often affect dependent variables in a multiplicative 
manner, as widely acknowledged by natural scientists (e.g., Komatsu et al., 2014). 
Owing to these problems, we do not use multiple linear regression analysis in this 
study. 

In particular, a specific concept of self interacts with its specific social environ- 
ments, e.g., institutions, practices, products, and others (Markus & Kitayama, 
2010; Komatsu et al., 2019a). The relationship between individualism scores and 
EF would stem not only from differences in patterns of personal consumption, but 
from social institutional arrangements. For example, collectivistic societies may be 
more prone to establishing institutions to promote pro-environmental behaviour 
(UNESCO, 2016b, p. 27). 

Nevertheless, it is dangerous and counterproductive to seek to identify ‘best prac- 
tices’ for sustainability without awareness of the complex contexts within which 
such practices occur and without attunement to different assumptions underlying 
such education practices. One major reason for this is fundamental differences in 
the underpinning assumptions of self, others, time, and space among societies (e.g., 
Markus & Kitayama, 1991, 2010; Nisbett, 2003; Rappleye & Komatsu, 2016, 2017, in 
press; Rappleye et al., 2020; Silova, 2019). It may be more productive to learn from 
practices of other societies to consciously realise the underlying assumptions of 
one’s own. 


CHAPTER 15 
Targets, TVET and Transformation 


Stephanie Allais and Volker Wedekind 


1 Introduction 


The explicit inclusion of technical and vocational education and training 
(TVET) in the United Nations Sustainable Development Goals was greeted 
with excitement by advocates for this sector. For a sector that is generally 
neglected and has low status (Fooks, 1994), ensuring that the spGs included a 
focus on TVET was a hard-fought accomplishment. Vocational education was 
once again a visible part of the international discourse on the role of education 
in development and would be taken seriously. 

We know from the Education for All (EFA) campaign and the Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs) that goals and their associated targets have real 
effects on education systems, with attention and resources following com- 
mitments to targets. There can be little doubt that the international targets 
for achieving universal primary education affected education systems across 
the globe. Arguably, many more young people are at school because of the 
focussed attention that these goals and targets generated. However, in this 
chapter we argue that the incorporation of TVET in sDG 4 and the explicit 
quantifiable targets associated with it may be something of a pyrrhic victory 
for the sector. We consider why this education sector in particular is not easily 
amenable to international targets, and why target-setting for TVET may have 
perverse or unintended consequences. While our argument applies across all 
contexts, we are particularly interested in the implications for TVET systems in 
developing countries where decisions to allocate scarce resources often have 
greater consequences. 

We first outline in broad terms the shifts in the discourses and focus on 
TVET in international and national policy processes and provide an overview 
of the key targets and indicators of the SDGs and other regional and national 
strategies. We then consider why TVET is inherently not amenable to inter- 
national target-setting — partly because of how heterogenous TVET systems 
are, and partly because of the ways in which they are embedded in specific 
contexts and structured by them. In the third section, we draw on experi- 
ences as researchers and in policy processes, primarily in South Africa. We 
problematise the use of targets and indicators by looking at three issues: the 
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nature of quantifiable targets; the tendency for target-setting that results in 
policy posturing; and the difficulty of applying simple indicators to complex 
systems. 


2 TVET in Development Discourses and the Emergence of Targets 
and Indicators 


The status of TVET in development strategies has had a chequered history 
(King, 2009). In the decades after World War II, TVET and skills development 
were part of the orthodoxy of human capital development approaches that 
were championed by the World Bank and other international agencies. By 
the early 1990s, based on rates-of-return analyses and various other critiques, 
donors prioritised basic education, and the emphasis on TVET was reduced 
(Ashton et al., 1999; Bennell, 1996a, 1996b; Bennell & Segerstrom, 1998; Gill, 
Fluitman, & Dar, 2000; Wolf, 2004). 

In recent years, as participation rates in schooling have improved, the World 
Bank, a long-time critic, has started advocating for building TVET systems. 
Developing vocational skills has, again, become the focus of national policies 
and donor agency agendas (King, 2013b). This reemergence of a focus on TVET 
promotion is attributed to a range of factors. Zeelen (2015) argues that as coun- 
tries reached near universal primary enrolment, so attention shifted to the very 
high levels of drop-out, opt-out, or push-out from the schooling system that 
left large numbers of young adults neither in education nor work. Vocational 
education is viewed as providing a solution to a perceived mismatch between 
the school curriculum and the workplace. A second line of argument looked to 
vocational education as a mechanism for better aligning local economic skills 
needs with supply. This is particularly pressing in the context of the changing 
nature of work, with technological and social changes requiring more complex 
and specific skills. 

The phenomenon of setting goals and targets at a global level emerged 
with the rise, in the 1970s, of project management approaches linked to per- 
formativity, measurability, and accountability, which continue to dominate 
management discourses (Boltanski & Chiapello, 2006). In order to accurately 
compare, report, and evaluate, these approaches hold that it is necessary to 
first define goals, and then set measurable targets and indicators. This marked 
a shift in the way in which interventions and policies were conceptualised and 
articulated, with increasing emphasis on restricted lists and clearly developed 
targets rather than complex, open-ended, and multifaceted processes, which 
had shaped many of the earlier approaches to development. 
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The EFA initiative adopted in 1990 at the Jomtien Conference set the pattern 
within the education sector. While the EFA movement advocated for quality 
education and improved outcomes, much of the focus remained on access and 
enrolment, catalysing governments in developing countries, aid agencies, and 
nongovernmental organisations (NGOs) around a single target. Schooling sys- 
tems were expanded, teachers trained and employed, and infrastructure built 
in order to achieve the goal. Countries were compared and ‘shamed’ if they were 
not progressing, Significant strides toward meeting the targets were made. The 
Dakar World Education Forum of 2000 renewed the commitment to achiev- 
ing EFA, albeit acknowledging that a greater focus on quality was needed, and 
advocating for a broader conception of basic education. While there were a 
handful of references to vocational education in the Dakar Framework, they 
largely emphasised skills development, career guidance, and vocationalisa- 
tion of aspects of the schooling system. More than 10 years after the Dakar 
Framework was adopted, the 2012 Education for All Global Monitoring Report 
focussed for the first time on youth and skills, although even then the stress 
was mainly on school-and-skill (UNESCO, 2012b). In its summary, it argues, 
‘Most advocates now see skills training not as separate from, but as integral to, 
general education, offering foundation and transferable skills at the same time 
as job skills’ (UNESCO, 2012b, p. 27). TVET as a distinct focus remained absent. 

The MDGs, adopted in 2000, ran in parallel to the EFA initiative but had 
a wider development remit. Goal 2, devoted to education, was essentially a 
narrower version of the EFA commitment, focussing again primarily on access 
to basic education. Adult, higher, and vocational education could at best be 
indirectly inferred in some of the five other goals, but were not targeted. Aid 
money and technical assistance committed to TVET from a variety of interna- 
tional organisations have subsequently increased — although at the same time, 
policy focus has shifted from traditional notions of building technical skills 
to entrepreneurship and transferable skills, and to competence-based training 
and national qualifications frameworks (Allais, 2014). 

The debates about the spGs marked a significant moment for advocates for 
TVET. They won agreement on the inclusion of a right to all forms and lev- 
els of education, explicitly including vocational education. In the Education 
2030 Framework for Action, vocational education is seen as an important part 
of broader educational goals, as well as key to supporting equitable and sus- 
tainable economic and social development, contributing to the realisation of 
human rights, and developing the productive capacity of people, their socie- 
ties, and their economies (WEF, 2015). These broad goals are translated into 
two specific targets: 4.3, which focusses on equal access to affordable quality 
technical, vocational, and tertiary education; and 4.4, which says that by 2030, 
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we need to have substantially increased the number of youth and adults who 
have ‘relevant skills, including technical and vocational skills, for employment, 
decent jobs, and entrepreneurship’. However, the agreed indicators, which 
measure the achievement of the target, are very narrowly and inappropriately 
framed: Indicator 4.4.1 reads: ‘Proportion of youth and adults with information 
and communications technology (1cT) skills, by type of skill’ (see Appendix 
2)2 

The approach of setting goals as a policy tool is not restricted to the United 
Nations and its agencies. For example, the African Union (AU) has followed up 
with its own commitments. On 31 January 2016, the AU adopted the Continen- 
tal Education Strategy for Africa as the framework for a transformative educa- 
tion and training system in Africa (AU, 2016). The strategy aims to shape the 
policies of African countries along similar lines to the SDGs, including expand- 
ing TVET opportunities at both secondary and tertiary levels and strengthen- 
ing linkages between the world of work and education and training systems. 
This follows an earlier 2014 AU resolution that adopted a continental TVET 
Strategy, calling on member states to (i) enhance support and investment for 
TVET as it is fundamental for skill development for the youth and to promote 
employability and entrepreneurship through innovation; and (ii) to align their 
national TVET strategies to the AU Continental TVET Strategy for effectiveness. 
Clearly at the level of the African continent, TVET is seen as being key to edu- 
cation and development (AU, 2018). The expansion of TVET is seen as solv- 
ing apparent skills shortages, enhancing productivity, and absorbing a major 
youth unemployment problem, among many other goals. 

At the national level, governments throughout the world have adopted 
similar approaches in national development plans and national education and 
skills strategies. Vocational and skills education is highlighted as an important 
strand of development agendas, and goals and targets are specified to concre- 
tise the commitments made under the plans. 

This section has shown that there is a confluence of both a new commit- 
ment to TVET globally, regionally, and nationally, and that this commitment 
is expressed at various levels through the process of goal setting, usually cou- 
pled with targets and indicators that need to be measurable and achievable. 
In the next section, we explore three issues that separately and in combina- 
tion convince us that, for TVET systems at least, there are real dangers in this 
new TVET gospel, as well as in the attempt to set goals and targets at such 
high levels. The issues are interlinked but are separated for the purpose of pre- 
senting the arguments. We start by considering the inherent heterogeneity of 
TVET internationally, which is problematic for target setting. We then reflect 
on our experiences working in the South African policy terrain, and the ways in 
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which goals and targets took away policy attention from the important task of 
building institutional capacity. Finally, we argue that goals like SDG 4 can have 
the effect of focussing attention on reform only within education and training 
systems, while TVET is shaped by economic, political, and social factors to a 
greater degree than the rest of the education and training system. 


3 Complicated and Complex Systems 


TVET systems are not easily amenable to international targets for the same 
reason that there is no strong comparative education research tradition in this 
sector: national TVET systems are very heterogeneous (Cedefop, 2017) and idi- 
osyncratic (Bosch, 2017). The heterogeneity arises from the fact that how TVET 
is defined and bounded within each country varies, and so there is little agree- 
ment on what is included or excluded under the term. Vocational education 
straddles formal, informal, and nonformal education as well as the public and 
private sectors. It can take place in school-like institutions such as colleges, 
in workplaces, or in hybrid spaces. It can be undertaken before entry into an 
occupation or afterward (or in a liminal time/space such as an internship or 
apprenticeship where one is neither fully student nor fully worker). It can occur 
at various levels of education from very basic or primary through to higher lev- 
els, and the points and manner in which it splits from ‘general’ education differ 
across countries. There are differences in terms of when specialisation starts, 
whether learning is primarily in workplaces or education institutions, and 
what the pathways are to other education and training programmes (Bosch, 
2017). Different types of labour markets (internal labour markets, occupational 
labour markets, tournaments) all have very different implications for training 
and skills because education pays off very differently in all of them (Marsden, 
2009; van de Werfhorst, 2011). All of these factors mean that the configura- 
tion of TVET varies across and within contexts and is idiosyncratic because the 
internal and external factors shaping the system (the nature of the economy; 
the regulatory context, including regulation of the labour market; the cultural 
and historical antecedents) vary greatly. 

This alone would suggest that setting common goals and objectives for TVET 
should be approached with caution. How can there be targets and indicators 
that make sense in such heterogeneous systems?? Furthermore, TVET systems 
are also complicated (they have many and diverse component parts) and, 
more importantly, complex (the parts are interconnected in ways that feed- 
back within the system unpredictably). 
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This complexity is in no small part a consequence of the fact that voca- 
tional programmes emerged in different ways in different economic sectors 
within countries. Programmes are often related to the very specific needs of 
particular industrial sectors in smoothing the transition from school to work 
and attempting to improve the skills of job applicants, or ensuring that the 
particular needs of employers are met. All of this means that within countries, 
let alone between countries, a wide range of different types of programmes, 
providers, and award systems exist. This is in sharp contrast with schooling and 
university systems, which may differ from country to country, but which have 
had stronger traditions of nationally recognised certificates and award bod- 
ies, and share many similarities across national boundaries. In many countries 
today TVET systems are described as fragmented, and as having a prolifera- 
tion of qualifications, which is one reason why qualifications frameworks have 
been such a focus of reform for TVET systems (Allais, 2017a). Countries that 
have adopted the British qualification model have often seen further fragmen- 
tation and proliferation of TVET qualifications through the very policies aimed 
at streamlining them (Allais, 2014). 

The strongest comparative research tradition focussed on TVET comes from 
political science, and what has been labelled as comparative capitalism, fol- 
lowing Hall and Soskice’s Varieties of Capitalism (Hall & Soskice, 2001). There is 
much debate within and about comparative capitalism: Does it remain empiri- 
cally useful? Is it merely additive (Ashman & Fine, 2013)? Is it of any use in 
thinking about developing countries and development and, in particular, in 
African countries (Breckenridge, 2018)? Researchers have drawn attention to 
its inadequate account of power relations (Streeck, 2012) and the inherent lim- 
its of methodological nationalism (Lauder, Brown, & Ashton, 2017). But it is 
clear from the body of literature that has developed in this tradition that TVET 
systems are shaped by their social, political, and economic context in ways that 
are different from school and university systems. Institutional political econ- 
omy demonstrates that factors such as labour market regulation; unionisa- 
tion; the nature and extent of employer organisation; the role of industry peak 
bodies; the broader political, institutional, and cultural context; the degree 
of federalism in a country; and the relative powers of national governments 
and states/provinces all affect how people are educated for different occupa- 
tions, and how the relationships between education and training systems and 
labour markets function (Iverson & Stephens, 2008; Martin, 2017; Streeck, 2012; 
Thelen & Busemeyer, 2012). These factors interact with each other in complex 
ways, such as how incentives to learn are shaped by labour market opportunity 
structures (Keep, 2012). 
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The changing structure of labour markets adds further pressure. In wealthy 
countries there is increased casualisation, rising youth unemployment, and 
a trend toward ‘hourglass’ economies — where the middle-level skills section 
of the labour market for which traditional TVET systems predominantly pre- 
pare learners is shrinking, and employment opportunities are mainly for those 
with high- and low-level skills and unskilled labour. In African countries, the 
numbers of people employed in formal, well-paid jobs have always been very 
small. Stagnant economies and deindustrialisation, with some exceptions, 
make it increasingly difficult to build TVET systems. In the regulated sector 
of the labour market, professions are sometimes protected, but there are few 
well-remunerated, protected, and stable employment opportunities beneath 
them, other than in the civil service. It is hard to improve vocational education 
because it does not, in fact, lead to many good labour market opportunities 
(Allais, 2018b). 

Clearly the ‘problem’ with skills is more complex than the deficit-based 
approaches within supply-side policy that blame educational institutions 
for being inflexible and unresponsive, and for not producing the right kind 
of graduate with the right skill set for work. Governments in wealthy liberal 
market economies have been trying to ‘fix’ TVET for decades, without paying 
attention to the structure of the labour market, the way in which demand for 
skills is articulated, and the role that workplaces need to play in supporting the 
development of skills (Keep, 2005; Raffe, 2015; Wheelahan, Buchanan, & Yu, 
2015; Wolf, 2002). 

The massification of higher education in many countries aggravates the dif- 
ficulties faced by TVET systems, because anyone who can access higher educa- 
tion will rather do so than enrol for a TVET alternative. All of this reinforces 
the ways in which TVET is expected to play a highly compensatory role, which 
in turn makes it particularly difficult to introduce specialised knowledge, 
and very complex to take decisions about what should be prioritised in the 
sequencing and selection of knowledge in the curriculum. 

This is exacerbated by other factors that are more common in Africa and 
other post-colonial contexts than other parts of the world. In many African 
countries, formal TVET systems are tiny, low in status, and fraught with 
crises: 


Although some countries have invested in the development of greater 
access to technical and vocational training (Egypt, South Africa, Morocco 
and Tunisia, for example), most still have training systems that cater for 
only a very small minority (between 1% and 6%) of the young people in 
education. (ICQN/TVsD Ministerial Conference, 2014) 
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A study of southern African countries’ TVET systems commissioned by UNE- 
sco found that while Southern African Development Community (SADC) 
countries placed significant emphasis on TVET in their public commitments, 
the (rather limited) data available highlighted a number of weaknesses in the 
systems. These included poor management information systems, a lack of a 
common definition of what is meant by TVET between and within countries, 
uneven or weak quality assurance systems, policy incoherence, complex gov- 
ernance and funding arrangements, and generally low levels of employer par- 
ticipation (McGrath et al., 2013). 

The UNESCO SADC report highlights a problem we face as researchers inter- 
ested in TVET — lack of system level data: 


It is evident that TVET Management Information Systems (MIS) are often 
absent or weak. This was by far the worst ordinal indicator in the national 
monitoring reports. There are huge data gaps and weaknesses for several 
indicators. ... Even getting basic data and ensuring their accuracy is [sic] 
beyond some systems, and the ability to disaggregate for target group, to 
compare public and private provision or to do any forecasting are beyond 
the horizon for several countries. It is difficult to see how TVET systems 
can be successfully transformed when there is a lack of feedback data at 
both institutional and national levels. (McGrath et al., 2013, p. 17) 


Historical factors have worked against building strong formal TVET systems in 
many developing countries. Despite the variations (shaped to some extent by 
different colonial legacies), most countries place a high value on TVET in policy 
pronouncements as a vehicle for addressing economic and other social chal- 
lenges, but the societies generally do not place a high value on TVET, with aca- 
demic routes being viewed as the preferred educational pathway by the general 
public (Zeelen, 2015). The reasons for this are many and complex. Foster (1965) 
advanced the classic thesis that young people’s preference for general educa- 
tion is rational despite policymakers’ attempts to guide them into vocational 
education. Nherera (2000) pointed out that the state has always been the major 
employer in African countries, and that the state has always favoured general 
education. Another explanation is that African countries have not been able to 
catch up with industrialisation (Amsden, 2007). Even those countries in Africa 
with stronger TVET systems tend to be primarily centre- or school-based rather 
than apprenticeship- or internship-based. TVET programmes thus often have 
quite weak linkages to employers, and the data around youth transitions from 
TVET to work is often poor. Thus, there are high expectations for one of the 
least respected and resourced parts of the education system. 
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None of this means that there are no successes for TVET in Africa. There are 
certainly examples of good practice as well as innovation in many institutions, 
and some pockets of excellence exist. And international policy focussed on 
building access to high quality technical education is important. But the capac- 
ity to respond to the demands of high-level goals or targets imposed from out- 
side the education system is limited. International and national targets tend to 
lead to an emphasis on policy reform within the sector for which the targets are 
set. These high-level targets do not take account of the complex relationships 
the education system has to factors outside itself. This could be very damag- 
ing for TVET systems, especially in poor countries, and especially those where 
formal TVET systems have historically been very weak. It places high expecta- 
tions on weak institutions, whose weaknesses are in many instances shaped by 
their context: what Busemeyer and Iverson (2014, p. 242) call the ‘institutional 
context which shapes the level and composition of skills’. 

The second problem with targets, which is more acute for poor countries 
and for TVET than the rest of the education and training system, is that tar- 
gets focus too narrowly on one factor, such as access, which can be dangerous 
and destructive. This is widely argued to have been one of the problems with 
EFA — simply flooding schools with learners without changing anything else in 
the system and claiming that the targets have been met (UNESCO, 2015b). In 
countries as diverse as South Africa, Uganda, and Ethiopia, one of the things 
that has undermined quality and completion rates in both university and TVET 
systems over the past decade has been dramatic expansion in order to meet 
targets, but with insufficient accompanying financial expansion. Educational 
expansion implies not just scaling up (which in many cases has not happened) 
but also the adding of more resources per student than was the case before, 
because the expansion of numbers often means expansion to student popula- 
tions with weaker educational backgrounds. 

Pressure to expand access to TVET invariably means that the expansion 
focusses on the formal state system and takes the form of increasing the num- 
ber of colleges or expanding their capacity to enrol more students. This college 
model of TVET is driven by a school logic and does not mean that students 
graduating from those colleges will have access to the world of work or genu- 
ine labour market opportunities upon completion. Instead, often this type of 
expansion is about signalling certain messages that have little to do with TVET. 
In addition, because of the particular colonial, neocolonial, and Bretton Woods 
institutions’ influences, the organisational forms and the policies that regu- 
late educational processes (curriculum, assessment, pedagogy) tend to mimic 
systems that have been developed for different contexts. This mimicry takes 
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various forms, either through symbolic policies that signal high-level inten- 
tions without clear procedural or resource specification, borrowing of policies 
and strategies that are inappropriate to the context, or focussing on form over 
function and scale over quality (Fuller, 1991; Harley & Wedekind, 2004; Jansen, 
2002; Mattson & Harley, 2003; Phillips & Ochs, 2003; Steiner-Khamsi & Wal- 
dow, 2012).* This has resulted in education systems with uneven or generally 
fragile institutions with limited capacity to respond to the pressures to address 
the high-level intentions and targets that are imposed through international 
political processes and the influence of international development agencies. 

The sDG indicator for TVET (4.4.1) currently reduces the whole of TVET 
to ICT skills. While such a narrow target is problematic, another problem is 
created when targets are too broad. Within TVET reform, there is a tendency 
for academic scholars, policymakers, and civil society actors to emphasise a 
broad role for TVET. We are not arguing for narrow and overspecified TVET; 
in fact TVET, particularly in today’s labour market and particularly in contexts 
where many learners have weak school education, should contain substantial 
components of general education (Gamble, 2013). So UNESCO, for example, 
argues for the importance of a wider lifelong learning perspective informed 
by a human development perspective (UNESCO, 2016c). The spGs oblige 
TVET to include education for human rights, sustainable development, and 
citizenship. This sounds desirable at face value. But in practice, it places yet 
another obstacle in front of weak institutions trying to offer courses that are 
not highly valued, often to poorly prepared students. Actual policy modalities 
are difficult in TVET; it is really not easy for governments to figure out what to 
do. And, as we discuss in the following pages, this often leads to government 
posturing. 

In summary, we have discussed a number of ways in which targets can be 
particularly problematic for TVET. If they are overspecified by focussing on, for 
example, expanding enrolment or measuring access to information technol- 
ogy without recognising the constraints on the system to do so, they can result 
in unintended consequences such as pockets of excellence being weakened or 
destroyed, and resources being allocated for one part of the curriculum rather 
than another. If they are too broad, they can result in TVET systems being 
expected to take on more functions than their capacity allows. Because goals 
are almost always divorced from the TVET system’s internal dynamics, they 
can potentially damage the system that they are supposed to be strengthening. 
And because goals are also focussed on TVET as a system, they ignore the ways 
in which the broader economic and social context shapes the possibilities of 
improving TVET. 
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4 Reform and Policy Posturing 


In this section, we draw on our joint experience working as academic research- 
ers focussed on knowledge, curriculum, pedagogy, and political economy, but 
also as participants involved with national policy at the highest levels since the 
democratic transition in South Africa, with a considerable focus on policy for 
TVET.” 

In our experience, the sDGs have not been a major factor driving policy 
development or implementation in South Africa, and there is little evidence 
that they have been anything more than additional reporting obligations for 
people in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and statistical offices. The same can 
be said for national target-setting. Our experience of working in and with gov- 
ernment in education policy development and implementation, particularly 
in TVET, is that there is enormous pressure on government officials to engage 
in posturing rather than actually changing things. There are many forces that 
push governments toward ‘playing at doing government’ — being engaged in 
activities that are essentially posturing, or busywork. 

Michael Fielding playfully suggested, ‘[Target-setting] is, in one sense, the 
viagra of economic and educational under-performance: set some targets and 
you'll feel better, be seen to get something done and satisfy the prurience of 
an increasingly promiscuous accountability’ (1999, p. 277). Spreen captured a 
similar idea, arguing that stating something in a policy document tends to cre- 
ate the impression that it will happen: 


My own experience in educational reform in the United States has made 
me susceptible to the argument that when policies are put on paper with 
a coherent logic we are deluded into thinking fundamental change is 
taking place. Observers of policy reform often do not take into account 
what it takes to truly alter the structure of society or its institutions nor 
do they consider important distinctions made on the ground by those 
implementing the policies. (Spreen, 2001, p. 17) 


This is even more likely to be the case with a goal such as SDG 4, which has 
a number of systemic implications that may be at odds with each other. The 
inclusion of education and skills at all levels — at the survivalist level, at the 
mid-level of occupations, and at the level of complex professional work — may 
sound straightforward but it is unhelpful for policymakers who have limited 
resources. 

Target-setting has a particular allure when the modalities of actually mak- 
ing things happen, and making things work, are not obvious or easy to create; 
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and TVET systems are examples where policy decisions are complicated and 
difficult. Some examples of poorly planned policy modalities include a recent 
decision, in both Zimbabwe and South Africa, to link vocational programmes 
more closely to employers by making it compulsory that students are attached 
to work places. The net effect in both countries has been either to reduce 
enrolment dramatically, or to allow people to enrol, but then never be awarded 
their qualification, because they are never able to complete the workplace 
component. This problem was discussed in many national planning meetings 
in which we participated. 

Another example relates to the introduction of a new TVET certificate, 
which was formally phased into South African TVET colleges in 2007. This was 
a qualification that was far broader than its predecessors, such that it resem- 
bled the broad kind of TVET for which academic researchers have been advo- 
cating (McGrath, 2012; Wheelahan et al., 2015). On paper it looked good. In 
practice, employers were unfamiliar with it, and graduates found that it had 
little purchase in the market place. Colleges did not have the capacity (both in 
terms of infrastructure and teachers) to deliver the programme as the curricu- 
lum designers had intended, and the students who entered the programme 
were not eager young people interested in exploring a particular occupational 
field, but in the main were either high school drop-outs/push-outs or high 
school graduates with no access to other study or work opportunities. These 
students more often than not had experienced difficulties studying mathemat- 
ics at school and were hoping for something more practical. The curriculum, 
however, was demanding. So, the system did not have the capacity, and the 
society did not have the understanding, to make this qualification worthwhile 
or productive (Wedekind, 2018). 

South Africa is a good example of a country with a penchant for high-level 
plans and targets. The country has a National Development Plan (NDP); a 
Human Resource Development Council with its own strategy; a National Skills 
Agency with a National Skills Development Strategy; and national plans for 
parts of the system such as the post-school system, industrial development 
strategies and plans, and economic and sector-specific plans and strategies. 
Each strategy or plan has targets or goals or initiatives that have a direct impact 
on the institutions that need to deliver the education and skills part of that 
plan. For example, the NDP proposes expanding the system of training arti- 
sans to 30,000 graduates per annum by the target year of 2030. This aspira- 
tional target, set with no clear justification, has become something of a mantra 
in the skills system, with much of that system working toward achieving a tar- 
get that is not based on any explicit rationale. In South Africa the term artisan 
refers to a very limited set of trades in the engineering field and does not take 
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account of the shifts in South Africa’s economy (the financial services sector is 
now the largest) or any clear analysis of what the mining and manufacturing 
sectors actually require. While we do not take issue with the potential benefits 
of having greater numbers of qualified artisans, the point is rather that a rela- 
tively arbitrary target has been elevated to a holy grail. The achievement of this 
target is one of the primary drivers shaping the TVET system, potentially to the 
detriment of training provision for other sectors and occupations. Indeed, the 
recently announced vocational stream within the schooling system is justified 
primarily in terms of meeting this 30,o00-artisan target, despite the fact that 
there has been no discussion about how this school track actually articulates 
with apprenticeships and the qualification of artisans. Once again, the target 
seems to develop a life of its own without account being taken of the complex- 
ity of the institutional arrangements. 

An example of perverse outcomes can be seen at the level of policy and 
strategy. Because of a concern about TVET and skills development funding 
being channelled into short skills courses (of varying quality), and a wider 
critique of narrow training, the third iteration of the South African National 
Skills Development Strategy placed high priority on the funding of full qualifi- 
cations that would supposedly ensure that workers would be able to progress 
into higher or other forms of work. While not referring directly to international 
goals, the rationale for this in the strategy aligns with the notion of lifelong 
learning — that education should not just focus on efficiencies and productiv- 
ity training, but empower people to develop and grow within the occupation 
and articulate into other careers or higher learning. 

This high-level goal was then translated through the funding mechanisms of 
the various Sector Education and Training Authorities and resulted in a major 
shift away from short course training to supporting students in full-time quali- 
fications at public TVET colleges. The problem with this focus on qualifications 
was that existing employees tended to be excluded as neither they nor the 
employers were willing or able to commit to extended periods of study in order 
to get qualifications that were not highly regarded in the industry. Furthermore, 
in some sectors (such as ICT for example) the majority of employees already had 
appropriate qualifications, and short courses to update knowledge or introduce 
new technologies were the most appropriate intervention; yet, the commitment 
to a national strategy meant that they could not be prioritised. The consequence 
was that some employers funded their own training, and there was a weakening 
of the link between the public provision of training and employers. 

Each of the above examples is more complex than presented here, but the 
overarching point is this: whether at global level such as the MDGs and SDGs, 
or at regional or continental level such as AU and saDc, or at national level 
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in plans and strategies, setting well-intentioned and ambitious targets has 
two effects. Either they force compliance with the form without achieving the 
intended outcome, or more often than not, they create distortions that have 
unintended but serious consequences, particularly in further weakening the 
TVET system by expecting it to do things that it was not designed to do. This 
creates a vicious cycle in which institutions that have low status in society are 
further undermined, and thus the prejudices are confirmed. 

A major problem with targets is fake target-meeting or gaming. For example, 
governments commit to creating jobs and then release lists of ‘job opportuni- 
ties’ that have been created. There is much research on the fact that targets are 
proxies, and focus on meeting the proxy often displaces the meaningful activ- 
ity to which it was supposed to lead (Elton, 2004; McNay, 1999; Campbell, 1979). 
Of course this is a general problem, as Goodhart’s Law” suggests, not a TVET- or 
even education-related one. 

Our experiences in South Africa suggest that policy posturing and target- 
setting do little to strengthen and develop the TVET system and in many 
instances have weakened it. We suggest that target-setting and internationally 
comparative measures should be treated with great caution. 


5 Conclusions 


TVET has drawn increasing attention from international donors and national 
policymakers; its explicit incorporation into SDG 4 can be seen as part of that. 
We argue that a general problem with target-setting for social policy is that 
setting goals for a specific system creates the illusion that the system itself 
can achieve those goals — that policies and actions endogenous to the system 
under consideration are required, even when some lip-service is paid to con- 
text or interconnectedness. 

TVET offers a particularly stark reminder about why that is not the case. 
Economic factors, labour markets, and the nature of school and university sys- 
tems largely shape the possibilities and difficulties experienced in TVET sys- 
tems. This reinforces the tendency of governments toward posturing, which is 
most likely in areas where it is hard to figure out the actual policy modalities 
required to change something or make something happen. There are many 
forces that push governments toward activities that are essentially posturing, 
or busywork. This has manifested in serial reforms in all aspects of educa- 
tion systems, but particularly, in TVET. Where progress has been made — and 
despite the extreme fragility of TVET there are pockets of progress — it is often 
in spite of, not because of, grand target-setting. 
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We suggest that the focus on TVET and skills in the spGs has done little to 
improve TVET, and may weaken it, because vocational education in develop- 
ing countries can only make a limited contribution to equity in the context of 
substantial labour market reform and industrial development. National and 
international targets in the main get in the way of building TVET systems in 
Africa that can make this limited contribution. 

Target-setting for TVET tends to lead to the designing of TVET systems for 
labour markets that do not exist and for student populations that countries 
do not have. There are vastly inflated ideas of what TVET can and should do, 
and by expecting too much from TVET we make it very difficult for it to do 
almost anything. Governments take fragile institutions and give them impos- 
sible tasks, and then create the illusion that the reasons for the failure of TVET 
systems are reformable by changing TVET policy. 

Does this mean that there should be no international commitments and 
goals that shape aspirations for national systems? We believe that the SDGs 
can serve a useful purpose in focussing attention on a sector that has been 
poorly understood. However, we would suggest that narrow indicators such 
as enrolment, throughput, or provision of 1cT should be avoided. Instead, 
countries could be asked to account for the extent to which there are policies 
in place to support the development of a TVET system in its full complexity. 
These policies must be related to TVET, and not subsumed within a general 
education framework. Such policies should address the specific contextual 
conditions of the TVET system, the labour market, and social and politi- 
cal interactions, because this complexity has to be tackled by governments, 
which want to improve skills levels and productivity. Governments should be 
asked to report on what policies are in place, what resources are committed 
to the implementation of those policies, and how they will be monitored and 
evaluated. Because of this context-oriented approach, a qualitative process 
of peer review rather than a technical evaluation may then be a more appro- 
priate mechanism, as substantive, contextually sensitive judgements need to 
be made. 

We noted earlier that there is a paucity of data and research on TVET in 
many developing contexts. In part, this is related to weaknesses in adminis- 
trative capacity, but also the fact that vocational education has a very weak 
research base in universities. In order to develop and monitor the policies pro- 
posed above, and deepen the insights into the dynamics of the system, this 
research capacity needs to be strengthened at universities. A concrete measure 
on which governments could report would therefore be the degree to which 
they are supporting the development of this critical capacity. 
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TVET work has always been, and will continue to be, extremely difficult in 
poor countries. What is needed is dedicated energy, resources, time, creativ- 
ity, and experimentation. TVET systems are never going to solve large-scale 
educational or social problems in the absence of major structural economic 
and labour market reform. The corollary of this is that the more pressure there 
is on TVET to solve such problems, the less it will succeed even on a modest 
scale. 
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Notes 


1 How this came about and its consequences are discussed in detail by King (2017). 

2 In contrast, primary education does have significant commonality in purpose and 
structures across contexts, and setting targets for levels of literacy or numeracy may 
be legitimate. 

3 Fora discussion on the distinction between ‘complicated’ and ‘complex’ social sys- 
tems see Poli (2013). 

4 Fuller argued that schools function primarily as signals of modernity on the African 
landscape that ‘display [W]estern symbols and advance modern expectations and 
promises’ (Fuller, 1991, p. xix) because ‘looking modern brings affection from larger 
[W]estern states and spurs the arrival of foreign capital. And by signalling the com- 
ing of economic growth, real or illusory, the fragile state strengthens its own domes- 
tic position’ (Fuller, 1991, pp. 19-20). 

5 One author of this chapter was special advisor to a previous South African Minister 
of Higher Education and Training; we have both worked on a recent national plan 
for the whole post-school education system in South Africa; we have written policy 
documents such as Green and White papers for the post-school system, served on 
many Ministerial Task teams under three different ministers, and engaged formally 
and informally with government officials in many processes, as well as with inter- 
national organisations, in particular the International Labour Organisation and 
UNESCO. 
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6 While some of these planning processes can be viewed as attempts to do state-led 
modern planning in the mode critiqued by James C. Scott (1998), our argument is 
different. Unlike the projects Scott described that massively intervene in society 
and the natural world, many of the South African plans have very little coordinated 
purchase and tend to impact in ad hoc ways. 

7 Goodhart’s Law: ‘When a measure becomes a target, it ceases to be a good measure’ 
(Elton, 2004). See also Campbell’s Law: ‘The more any quantitative social indicator 
is used for social decision-making, the more subject it will be to corruption pres- 
sures and the more apt it will be to distort and corrupt the social processes it is 
intended to monitor’ (Campbell, 1979). 


CHAPTER 16 


Between Tokenism and Inclusion: The Student 
Movement in the Post-2015 Process 


Luke Shore and Viktor Gronne 


1 Introduction 


Students at all levels of education are one of the central constituencies, along 
with teachers, parents, and families, of the global education community. As the 
recipients of teaching, students have a direct interest in the design, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of education policy and practice. As participants in the 
educational process, they have experience that can inform the improvement of 
policy and practice. Students have long organised themselves into associations 
and unions that struggle for their interests to be recognised at institutional, 
local, and national levels. Students have also brought their unions together 
into confederations at the international level in order to represent these inter- 
ests in the relevant processes of international and intergovernmental organisa- 
tions. In negotiations to adopt the post-2015 Agenda, which culminated with 
the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development and its 17 Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goals (spGs), national unions and regional platforms represented the 
interests of the student constituency, with varying results. This chapter docu- 
ments the involvement of students in the post-2015 process in order to record 
that experience and build on it, identifying lessons that can be learned for the 
implementation and monitoring of SDG 4, and, more broadly, for future global 
processes. 

The chapter is based on the claim that students, as a central constituency 
in education, are entitled to be actively involved at every stage of education 
governance. It is a claim that is based on the principle that people should be 
involved in decision-making processes to the extent that those decisions affect 
their lives. In order to realise this, students, along with teachers and parents, 
should be allowed to associate into unions or other forms of representative 
organisations. In processes of education governance, these associations should 
then be granted a seat at the table and decisions codetermined between them, 
invited experts, and the relevant authority, which could be an educational 
institution, local authority, or state or international institution, according 
to the level of the decision-making process. To be considered as legitimate 
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representatives of the constituency, the associations must have an extensive 
membership base and adhere to the highest standards of democracy and 
accountability in their internal processes. 

Such student participation in a system of education governance can bring a 
number of benefits. First, it can remedy inequalities in resources and represen- 
tation by empowering the groups directly involved to participate in processes 
that affect them. Second, it can function as a means of citizenship education 
by socialising large numbers of people into processes of democratic govern- 
ance and accountability, both in the internal processes of organisations and 
in codetermination with the authorities. Third, it can solve information asym- 
metries and failures by providing a mechanism for educational constituen- 
cies to continuously draw attention to problems about which the centralised 
authority would not otherwise be aware. Fourth, it can solve collective prob- 
lems by providing a means for the various actors in education to discuss com- 
plex issues and explore, decide, and implement strategies for addressing them 
together (Cohen & Rogers, 1995, pp. 42-44). 

Student participation is a conception of education governance broadly 
accepted by the entirety of the student movement, as well as by teacher and 
parent representatives, with the exception of small groups of activists from 
the autonomist and anarchist traditions that reject incorporation in favour 
of decentralised and nonhierarchical self-organisation. This corporatist 
approach, rooted in ideas of associational democracy, ensures that education 
reflects the interests of those directly involved, and of society more broadly, 
and that it optimises education as a public service. When we write of the stu- 
dent constituency, we refer to the corporatist approach outlined above, as 
represented by student movements, unions, guilds, and the like. The student 
constituency can be understood to overlap with the broader youth constitu- 
ency on a range of issues but has a more legitimate claim to representation 
when it comes to education policy. It is also important to make a distinc- 
tion between two types of student institutions. On the one hand, there are 
student movements, student unions, and student guilds, which embody the 
corporatist approach (e.g., a university student union, which is open to and 
mandated to represent all students on campus, who in turn direct its work). 
On the other hand, there are student organisations, which are student-led 
and often work with student issues but do not have the same standards of 
representativeness (e.g., a conservative or a radical students’ organisation, 
open only to those who sympathise with its cause, and which promotes 
that ideology on campus and in broader society [Klemen¢i¢, 2014]). In this 
chapter, however, we use organisations to describe both student unions and 
organisations. 
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As authors, we write from a European vantage point, which reflects the 
fact that European student organisations took a lead in representing the stu- 
dent constituency in the post-2015 negotiations. In constructing this narrative 
and analysis, we have consulted with actors from all world regions. We have 
endeavoured to ensure that this account faithfully reflects the experiences of 
the student constituency from around the world, while at the same time rec- 
ognising this chapter to be a shared personal reflection. Although we reference 
published works where possible, one of the purposes of this chapter is to docu- 
ment knowledge that exists within the global student movement, but which 
has never been recorded in the literature. 


2 State of the Global Student Movement in 2014 


As the process to agree on the education component of the post-2015 agenda 
got underway, the global student movement found itself fragmented and unco- 
ordinated. Although the Occupy movement and antiglobalisation movements, 
which were partly student led, had swept across the world in recent years, the 
same has not been the case for the student movement based around schools, 
campuses, and education issues. 

The global student movement peaked during the Cold War, when the Inter- 
national Union of Students (tus), aligned to Moscow, and the International 
Student Conference (Isc), aligned to Washington, were at their height. Both 
attracted thousands of national student representatives to their global meet- 
ings, coordinated student solidarity across the world, and, in the case of 1us in 
particular, represented students’ interests toward global bodies such as the UN. 
IUS and Isc were, however, funded by the KGB and CIA, respectively. In 1967, 
the c1A’s covert funding of Isc was exposed, which prompted a furious reaction 
from European members and soon precipitated the organisation’s bankruptcy 
in 1969 (Paget, 2003). With the collapse of the Soviet Union, 1us faltered too. 
Its funding dried up in the early 1990s and the organisation eventually became 
entirely dormant following a final conference in Ghana in 2003 (Deca, 2012). 
The history of 1us and Isc has taught students that they can organise success- 
fully at the global level. At the same time, it reveals the challenges involved, in 
particular, mediating the ideological positions of participating organisations, 
which tends to be further complicated by geopolitical considerations (Altbach, 
1970). While students essentially agreed on education policy and practice, it 
was their language and tone as well as their interest in and perceived man- 
date to speak about broader social issues that have, historically, proved divisive 
(Grønne, 2017). 
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During the Cold War, in the 1960s and 1970s, students were not only well 
organised globally, but also regionally. The Organización Continental Lati- 
noamericana y Caribeña de Estudiantes (OCLAE) united students across the 
Latin American continent from its headquarters in Havana and wielded sig- 
nificant influence in rus (Altbach, 1989). The Western European Students’ 
Information Bureau (WESIB), later the European Students’ Information 
Bureau (ESIB) and now the European Students’ Union (ESU), was created in 
1982 against the backdrop of the isc bankruptcy 13 years earlier. It empowered 
national student unions at the tertiary level across Europe through informa- 
tion sharing (Sundstrém, 2012). The Organising Bureau of European School 
Student Unions (OBESSU) was founded in an effort to bring together school 
students from both sides of the Iron Curtain and came to play an important 
role in building capacity among existing national school student unions, rep- 
resenting students in secondary and vocational education, and helping to 
establish them where they did not yet exist.! The All-African Students’ Union 
(AASU) was at its peak during this period, successfully uniting student move- 
ments that had played a crucial role in independence movements across the 
continent. In the 1990s, students in Asia established the Asia Students’ and 
Youth Association (AsA). Until 2003, these regional movements maintained 
regular contact, even though IUs was perceived as communist and was then 
financially disabled (Deca, 2012). 

In subsequent years, however, a number of factors eroded what remained of 
the global student movement. Out of many possible reasons, we highlight two. 
First, there was a lack of global education issues around which student organi- 
sations could organise. The MDGs did not include tertiary education, although 
some organisations attempted to make a case for ‘Higher Education in Educa- 
tion for All’. The majority of student organisations were, and remain, focussed 
on tertiary education. Second, developing preoccupations with regional issues 
such as Latin American economic integration and the European integration of 
higher education systems meant student organisations turned their attention 
away from the global arena. 

In Europe through the 2000s, ESIB slowly but steadily shifted its focus from 
information sharing and technical reporting to representation in policymaking 
processes. This development was a consequence of the Bologna Process (Euro- 
pean Commission, 2019), in which Es1B had become the sole representative of 
the European student constituency. ESIB adapted its structure and changed 
its name to the European Students’ Union to reflect its new foci (Klemenčič, 
2012). Between 2008 and 2012, ESU had a working group on international 
cooperation, which initially made great headway, bringing together North 
American, African, Arab, and Asian student representatives, and applying for 
an international EU-funded Youth in Action project. The project application 
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was, however, unsuccessful and deeper cooperation never materialised. The 
UK National Union of Students (NUs-UK) organised an international student 
summit in conjunction with their goth anniversary in 2012, but there was no 
agreement on shared policies or a strategy for cooperation going forward. 
Meanwhile, OBESSU was focussing its energy on supporting the establishment 
of school student unions in Central and Eastern Europe. It attempted to build 
connections with school student unions in other regions, but most countries 
did not have such organisations, student representation being restricted to 
universities and other tertiary-level institutions. While there is a strong tradi- 
tion of school student unionism in Latin America, OBESSU struggled to estab- 
lish stable contact with these organisations, its interactions depending on the 
mediation of its Spanish member organisation, the Confederación Estatal de 
Asociaciones de Estudiantes (CANAE). 

In Africa, AASU, which was based in Accra and had previously been highly 
successful, ran into a major leadership crisis, which it only began to overcome 
in 2012.2 A number of unions had grown increasingly dissatisfied with the 
Ghanaian government's attempts to influence aasu, which had allegedly, in 
some cases, extended to rigging elections. Some of AASU’s strongest member 
organisations had also been weakened with implementation of the World 
Bank’s Structural Adjustment Policies across the continent. Others had been 
co-opted by their respective governments as partisan organisations (Luescher- 
Mamashela & Mugume, 2014). In Latin America, OCLAE continually attempted 
to revive IUS, within which it had been one of the most influential groups, but 
most of its member organisations were focussing on opposing the Latin Amer- 
ican economic integration process, which had picked up pace around this time 
(Grugel & Singh, 2015). 

It was in this context that UNESCO developed an interest in building 
momentum for a global student movement, holding the World Conference 
on Higher Education (WCHE) in 2009, at which students had their own paral- 
lel forum that fed into the plenary. Students had also been present at WCHE 
+5 in 2003, in larger numbers, in fact, but the forum did not present serious 
opportunities on which they could build. In preparation for the 2009 WCHE, 
UNESCO reached out to both national and regional student unions, the cor- 
porate representatives of the student constituency, as well as issue-based and 
party-aligned student organisations such as the Association des Etats Généraux 
des Etudiants de l'Europe (AEGEE) and the European Democrat Students (EDS) 
(UNESCO, 2009; Deca, 2012). The different backgrounds of the participating 
organisations, particularly their different attitudes to representativeness and 
partisanship, meant that the students were off to a bad start. It was hard to 
establish consensus about exactly what the students wanted, and how it could 
be achieved, given the significant differences in how the organisations were 
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structured. As a result, the participants, who had not been extensively con- 
sulted in preparations for the forum, did not feel ownership of the process, 
resulting in a vague outcome document and little follow-up (Grønne, 2017). 

Nevertheless, UNESCO was determined to continue its involvement with 
students. Among other things, it became engaged in a partnership between 
European and Asian students in an effort to build Asa’s capacity, and supported 
ESU’s working group on international cooperation to organise international 
student meetings at UNESCO headquarters in Paris during 2009 and 2010, in 
an attempt to offer a ‘neutral’ ground for the meetings. UNESCO also improved 
its connections with OCLAE through its regional office in Santiago (ESU, 2010). 
Despite UNESCO making headway, much if not all of this work was lost when 
its Higher Education Section was cut substantially in 201, following the United 
States’ decision to suspend funding for UNESCO. Consequently, students also 
turned their back on UNESCO, as there were no concrete projects, actions, or 
policies in which to engage. 

About the same time, the Commonwealth nations launched the Common- 
wealth Students Association (CsA). Launched in 2012, CsA brings together 
student leaders from across the Commonwealth to advocate for student inter- 
ests and strengthen the extent and quality of student representation. Backed 
by the expertise and resources of the Commonwealth Secretariat, CSA soon 
established itself as a strong platform, despite its lack of a formal governance 
structure (Day et al., 2016). 

This was the backdrop against which students entered the debates around 
education in the post-2015 process. Student movements were well functioning 
at national level in much of the world, with the exceptions of Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, and some parts of Africa, but there were almost no avenues of com- 
munication between the regions, nor was there any deeper understanding of 
the common struggles shared by students around the world. Despite UNESCO’s 
involvement having peaked as recently as 2009/10, much of the experience had 
been lost by the time the post-2015 process had begun, not only in UNESCO, 
but in student organisations as well, due to their high turnover of activists, 
representatives, and staff members, and the disappearance of financial sup- 
port for global cooperation. Finally, students were occupied with responding 
to the fallout from the 2008 economic crisis, in the aftermath of which sweep- 
ing changes were made to national education systems across the world. 


3 Making an Impact on SDG 4 


The Global EFA meeting held in Muscat in May 2014 represented a significant 
step in the process to agree on SDG 4, which culminated later at the World 
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Education Forum (WEF) in Incheon in May 2015 and at the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York in September 2015. At this early stage, the 
student constituency was not engaged in the discussions, and their absence 
was reflected in the Muscat Agreement. Aside from a brief mention of learn- 
ers alongside other stakeholders such as families and communities, there was 
nothing in the document about the interests of students, their distinct place 
in education governance, or their role in negotiating and implementing the 
post-2015 agenda. 

Over the next few months, the student constituency became more engaged. 
CSA, ESU, and OBESSU led the way, participating in discussions about the post- 
2015 agenda with UNESCO, the Commonwealth Secretariat, the European 
Union, and the Council of Europe. At its general assembly in May 2014, ESU 
established a working group on the topic, which was led by the National Union 
of Students in Norway (NSO), with student unions from Austria, Denmark, Lat- 
via, Spain, and the United Kingdom also participating. It was only because NSO 
had been approached by the Norwegian government for its inputs to the nego- 
tiations that the process had caught the attention of Esu, which otherwise had 
not taken much note of the process. 

ESU took part in the 2014 World Conference on Youth in Sri Lanka, which 
gathered almost 1,500 youth from across the world to deliberate on youth in 
the post-2015 process. The conference took place within the framework of 
the United Nations World Programme of Action for Youth and was the first 
time that ministers adopted a declaration together with youth representa- 
tives. Although the conference was hailed as a success by a number of organi- 
sations in the broader youth constituency and ministers, it largely proved a 
failure. Participants were selected on criteria that were not transparent, with 
some participants representing nobody but themselves and most participants 
coming from Southeast Asia or Africa, with the remaining regions poorly rep- 
resented. The conference, which could have ignited a global wave of repre- 
sentative youth engagement in the post-2015 process, ended up as a footnote 
that never attracted notice outside the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council (Ecosoc). The conference’s deliberations were never brought into the 
Open Working Group (OWG) on SDGs. 

Following the World Conference on Youth, EsU engaged more proactively 
from the beginning of 2015, but by then the overarching framework for educa- 
tion 2030 was already in place. OBESSU engaged with the process in its own 
way. One of its board members was selected to be part of the Youth Advo- 
cacy Group of the Global Education First Initiative (GEFI). OBESSU actually 
had a mandate to speak on behalf of students, although this was not a cri- 
terion for GEFI, which was a group of hand-picked individuals. Through its 
resulting acquaintance with the United Nations system, OBESSU started to 
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contribute to the positions of the UN Major Group for Children and Youth 
(UN mGccy).3 

GEFI was not an initiative owned or spearheaded by student organisations, 
but since it was led by the UN Secretary General, it provided a certain level of 
access to the UN system for those selected to be involved. OBESsU also took 
a lead in developing the educational positions of the European Youth Forum, 
which was strongly involved in the owG process through the UN Mccy. In 
its inputs, OBESSU supported the emerging focus on equal access to quality 
education, pushed for the inclusion of vocational and technical education, 
and highlighted the need for education to be safe, inclusive, and free of fees 
and hidden costs. ESU, OBESSU, and CSA followed the owG proceedings with 
interest, occasionally participating in the consultations, but they did not have 
a strategy behind their advocacy. Without a permanent presence in New York, 
they had a limited ability to lobby member states, precluding a more sophisti- 
cated involvement with the process. 

As Antonia Wulff points out in Chapter 2, at this stage it was also unclear 
from exactly which inputs the education agenda would be developed. Students 
focussed their attention on UNESCO, the institution with which they already 
had some familiarity. Looking back, had students had a better understanding of 
how the process would develop, it is fair to speculate they would have devoted 
more attention to the New York process. CsA had perhaps the greatest access to 
member states as their participation in the post-2015 process was supported by 
the Commonwealth Secretariat. As Commonwealth member states have some 
of the largest numbers of young people as a proportion of their population, the 
Secretariat had been pushing for a focus on youth in the post-2015 agenda and, 
in particular, for a specific youth goal. csa lent its support to these positions 
but was not able to leverage its access to further the student agenda. 

SDG 4 turned out to be relatively uncontroversial in the OwG process, 
although there was some debate about the extent to which education should 
be free as opposed to affordable. In these discussions, student organisations, 
like many other civil society actors, supported the language of universality and 
the language of rights, and advocated for free education. Perhaps the most 
contentious point on the student agenda was the inclusion of tertiary educa- 
tion. Most opposition on this point came from member states that wanted to 
reduce the number of targets, particularly the United Kingdom and Japan. 
Much of civil society did not push back: the basic education community 
tended to ignore tertiary education, while youth representatives were divided 
on the point. Actors from the Global North tended to support its inclusion, 
while those from the South felt it would be too much to take on in SDG 4. Some 
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actors, such as GCE, did not focus on tertiary education in their initial position 
but came to embrace its inclusion later in the process. 

Despite these reservations, both member states and civil society eventu- 
ally came together to support a much broader education agenda than the 
MDGs had contained. For CSA, ESU, and OBESSU, the priority was to have their 
issues reflected in the targets: for csa the mainstreaming of youth; for ESU 
higher education; for OBESSU secondary and vocational education; and for the 
three of them, a focus on access, quality, and inclusion. As the owG process 
approached its conclusion, it seemed clear that these issues would indeed be 
reflected in the owc proposal for the SDGs, and so CSA, ESU, and OBEssU did 
not attempt to intensify their involvement in the process. Although they were 
not as involved as other educational stakeholders or youth organisations, CSA, 
ESU, and OBESSU regarded themselves, and the student movement as a whole, 
as among the most important stakeholders in spc 4. Still, each organisation 
was restricted for its own reasons: CSA because, as a newly founded organisa- 
tion, they had not established channels of institutional access beyond those 
provided by the Secretariat; and ESU and OBEssu because they did not have 
much spare capacity to engage in United Nations processes in addition to their 
day-to-day advocacy with the European institutions. For ESU and OBESSU in 
particular, there was also the problem that their member organisations, which 
dictated their strategic direction and priorities, had, with a few exceptions, lit- 
tle awareness of or interest in the post-2015 process, regarding it as distant, 
abstract, and peripheral to their concerns. 

As the owG process drew to a close, student organisations attempted to 
bring the post-2015 agenda closer to the grassroots through International 
Students Day. Observed on 17 November every year, the date commemorates 
the Nazi storming of Czech universities in 1939 and the subsequent intern- 
ment and execution of students. It was observed for many years, especially 
in Central and Eastern Europe, but after the collapse of the Berlin Wall and 
the subsequent crisis within rus, commemorations became sporadic and 
uncoordinated. It was not until the 2004 World Social Forum in Mumbai that 
International Students Day was relaunched, with Esu and OBESSU providing 
international coordination ever since. 

In the summer of 2014, OBESSU, in consultation with Esu, decided to 
launch a global call for action, which, on the 10th anniversary of the Mumbai 
forum, aimed to bring together students on every continent behind a common 
agenda. It was an ambitious project given the disconnect between student 
movements around the world. ESU and oBEssu worked together regularly, 
they had contacts with the North American unions and had recently started 
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to work with csa on the post-2015 agenda, but there was little communica- 
tion between them, OCLAE, AASU, and the member organisations of those 
platforms. It was decided that the call for action should focus on the post-2015 
agenda, as a process in which student organisations around the world shared 
a common interest. 

A call for action was launched, which included the demands for education 
to be free of costs and fees, free of discrimination, and free of fear, and called on 
the United Nations to prioritise free, equal access to quality education and safe 
learning environments in the post-2015 agenda. The call was initially signed 
by ESU, OBESSU, the United States Student Association (UssA), and the Cana- 
dian Federation of Students (crs). Over the following weeks, more than 30 
organisations, representing students from 97 countries across every continent, 
signed the call, with nonstudent organisations such as Education International 
(EI) also declaring their support. 

On 17 November 2014, hundreds of thousands of students mobilised, with 
demonstrations and commemorations in over 40 countries. Students from 
secondary, higher education, and vocational systems participated in actions 
related to issues as diverse as rising tuition fees, changes to student evaluation, 
and the militarisation of schools and campuses. The scale and scope of these 
events took OBESSU and ESU by surprise. With this commemoration, the stu- 
dent constituency asserted that they are indeed an active stakeholder in global 
education and, in the post-2015 process, that they have common interests 
across the world, which they expected to be recognised and reflected in the 
Agenda. It was also a moment for the student movement to reassert the funda- 
mental principles of access, quality, inclusion, and equity for which it stands, 
and to demonstrate its strength and unity. A few weeks later, UN Secretary- 
General Ban Ki-Moon released his Synthesis Report, which broadly accepted 
the proposals of the owGs. ESU and OBESSU were pleased about the inclusion 
of higher education, secondary, and vocational education, while CsA was dis- 
appointed but unsurprised by the absence of a youth goal. 

Student organisations continued to participate in the process through the 
Regional Ministerial Meetings during the spring of 2015. The meetings were 
organised by UNESCO and aimed at collecting input to and building consensus 
around the outcome document of the WEF that was hosted in Incheon, South 
Korea, in May of that year. CSA was given an opportunity to provide input 
into the Commonwealth’s shared position for the African Regional Meeting in 
Kigali, as well as to the national position of Kenya, the latter owing to the then- 
Interim President working in the UNESCO National Commission. For CsA, the 
highest priority was now student mobility, specifically a strong draft of Target 
4.b on scholarships. Student participation at the actual meeting was, however, 
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completely lacking. It has been claimed that this was because certain states 
worked actively to prevent students from entering the space, as well as there 
being a lack of funding for them to participate. At the Europe and North Amer- 
ica Regional Ministerial Conference in Paris, the ministers assembled included 
the most significant mention of students in the official documents to date. In 
the ‘Education for Sustainable Development and Global Citizenship Educa- 
tion’ section of the Paris Statement was the following: 


We recognise that the participation of children, students and young 
people in education governance, can help develop skills such as prob- 
lem solving, critical thinking, and decision making, and strengthen the 
behavioural capacities required to effectively engage in society. We com- 
mit to strengthen existing and emerging education governance processes 
in formal and non-formal contexts and ensure the active involvement of 
children, students and young people, parents, families and communi- 
ties and work with them to monitor the quality of educational services. 
(UNESCO, 20154, p. 4) 


This was an important commitment to the participation of students in educa- 
tion governance and, by extension, to the involvement of students in imple- 
menting, monitoring, and evaluating the Agenda. European governments had 
previously demonstrated their commitment to student participation in educa- 
tion governance in documents of the European Commission and the Bologna 
Process, the passage on students in the Paris Statement was successfully advo- 
cated by ESU, which was present at the meeting. It helpfully provided official 
support for including students in the Framework for Action (FFA). 

The Paris Statement was also the first time that the notion of ‘learner-cen- 
tred learning’ was introduced into the process. The notion has since become 
contested, in that private providers argue it refers to free school choice, but 
ESU had advocated a flipping of the classroom, with the teacher making learn- 
ers and their needs the centre of attention. Other important issues addressed 
during the Regional Conference from the perspective of students included an 
entire rewrite of the paragraph relating to the labour market, traditionally a 
point of contention between student unions and governments, and as well as 
committing to ensuring that draft Target 4.b should not lead to a brain-drain 
effect from the Global South to the Global North, which, it was thought, would 
ultimately hold back sustainable development. 

In many ways, the Paris meeting proved groundbreaking for EsU’s involve- 
ment in the process. EI and Esu had only ever cooperated on European 
policy, and due to the limited scope of the MDGs, EsU had also never come 
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into contact with the GCE. The overlapping interests of ESU and GCE were, 
however, realised in Paris, and EsU’s involvement developed largely thanks to 
the support from EI and GCE, which would later prove students’ only point of 
access to the negotiating table. Nevertheless, Esu’s late involvement with EI 
and GCE goes to show how little insight into global processes it had from the 
outset of the negotiations. 

By the time of the WEF in Incheon, in May 2015, the goals and targets of 
SDG 4 had taken shape. UNESCO actively encouraged student participation 
at the meeting but at this point, it was too late for them to have a meaningful 
impact. While the NGO Forum offered some space for students to influence 
the discourse of the gathering, most of the policy developments took place in 
the drafting committee of the main forum, which was limited to the EFA Steer- 
ing Committee, and saw neither student, nor youth, representation. Member 
states were reluctant to discuss the issues dealt with in the drafting committee, 
and as a result, students relied on representatives from EI and GCE to carry 
their voice into that committee. Student representatives were also absent 
from the plenary sessions. While GEFI participated in one plenary session, no 
elected student representative ever took the plenary stage, which once again 
shows a lack of recognition. Student representatives were not helped by their 
lack of coordinated representation. 

The WEF mirrored the WCHE failure to meaningfully engage students. To 
make things worse, the UNESCO Youth Forum a few months later repeated this 
failure: students and youth were given a dedicated space out of a genuine inter- 
est to engage them, but since this space to build capacity and ideas was not 
followed by a genuine chance to impact the main conference, for example, by 
discussing the outcome in plenary, putting forward motions, or having a seat 
at the table where the main outcome was drafted, the Youth Forum remained 
a tokenistic attempt at inclusion. 


4 Getting the Implementation Framework Right 


After the SDGs were adopted, students and the rest of the education commu- 
nity slowly started shifting their focus to the FFA. The drafting of the FFA was 
done in a closed drafting committee carried over from the WEF without any 
student representation. 

At this late stage in the process, discussions had also shifted to financing 
and indicators. It was at this point that student participation in the post-2015 
process reached its limits. While student organisations were aware of the 
Inter-Agency Expert Group on SDG Indicators (I[AEG-SDGs), the Financing for 
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Development, and other processes that would come to shape the actual imple- 
mentation of the SDGs, they did not have the access or technical expertise to 
engage in them. 

In these processes, students had a strong claim to participation, both as the 
recipients of education, and as partners in the formulation, implementation, 
and monitoring of the Agenda. But students were not invited, despite requests 
to be included. These experiences point to one of the student movement's 
central challenges: had it been a national process, students could have pro- 
tested, staged media events, metaphorically kicked in the door to the meet- 
ing room, and made their voices heard. Yet all these ‘traditional’ strategies fall 
short because when the discussions go global there are hardly any meaning- 
ful places to protest. International media are not concerned with the student 
voice, and with limited funding, students cannot justify paying their own way 
to meetings, only to be refused entrance at the door. The experience shows the 
need for students to rethink how they engage in international negotiations. 
From the European side, ESU attempted to mobilise their national members 
around the national discussions on SDG indicators and in that way influence 
the IAEG-SDG, but lack of technical capacity and the complex nature of the 
process meant the students could not make themselves relevant. Ultimately, 
student influence was limited to providing inputs to EI and GCE, which 
those organisations then carried into the closed EFA Steering Committee, 
directly or in the case of EI also through the Workers and Trade Unions Major 
Group. 

The failure to develop effective lobbying strategies points to a challenge of 
paramount importance: If students want to succeed in the global arena in the 
future, they must build a better understanding of the international and inter- 
governmental bureaucracies, and learn how to both influence the system from 
the outside, for example by writing formal letters to the UNESCO Director- 
General, or from the inside, by putting forward a legitimate claim to student 
representation in all these processes. 

UNESCO offered a small gesture of recognition to students when it gave ESU 
the opportunity to address the Special High-Level Meeting on the FFA for Edu- 
cation 2030, but as youth delegates rather than student representatives. UNE- 
SCO insisted the seat be given to a participant from the UNESCO Youth Forum, 
which in itself had placed more emphasis on individuals than democratic rep- 
resentation. It was only because ESU’s representative had also participated at 
the forum as a national expert, nominated by the National Union of Students 
(Denmark), that UNESCO agreed. This experience highlights UNESCo’s contin- 
ued problems with recognising the distinct differences between the youth and 
student constituencies. 
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It is difficult to account for this change in UNESCO’s approach to youth and 
students between 2011 and 2015. A possible explanation is that the coordina- 
tion of the process was handled by a dedicated EFA team within UNESCO’s 
Education Sector, which did not have the same understanding of the student 
constituency or experience in cooperating with students as UNESCO’s former 
Higher Education Section. Another possible explanation is that the UNESCO 
Youth Strategy simply does not recognise students. It focusses solely on youth 
as a homogeneous group, in line with the broader UN Youth Strategy. Unfor- 
tunately, this means it does not recognise the differences that exist within the 
youth demographic with regards to educational status, a distinction of particu- 
lar importance in UNESCO’s area of work. Students are a distinct and central 
educational stakeholder, with democratically accountable and representative 
organisations. UNESCO's failure to recognise this demands continued atten- 
tion and eventual resolution. 

Whilst the post-2015 process has been widely described as the most exten- 
sive UN consultation in history, as well as one of the most participatory and 
open intergovernmental negotiation processes, the failure of institutions to 
engage the student constituency on SDG 4 indicates a fundamental problem 
with their approach to consultation. In order to elucidate the criticism, we 
believe it is instructive to establish a distinction between an inclusive process 
and a democratic process. In an inclusive process, there is an extensive consul- 
tation in which the institutions welcome inputs from every organisation that 
claims to have an interest in the process and considers those inputs to have 
more or less equal weight. In a democratic process, there is a similarly exten- 
sive consultation, but in addition, the representatives of the constituencies 
concerned have a seat on the relevant committees and working groups so that 
decisions can be codetermined between the authorities and the representa- 
tives of the constituencies affected. 

In their approach to negotiating SDG 4, the institutions betrayed a concep- 
tual confusion, operating an inclusive process with sporadic elements of a 
democratic process. In the EFA Steering Committee, the teacher constituency 
was afforded representation but the student constituency was not. In justify- 
ing their inclusion, the institutions argued that teachers are integral to the 
educational process and should be welcomed as partners in the development, 
implementation, and monitoring of SDG 4. Yet students are similarly central 
to the educational process and to include teachers without including these 
other constituencies is inconsistent. It is an oversight that has consequences 
for the legitimacy of the consultative process and for the prospects for success- 
ful implementation. It created a process that prioritised organisations with the 
most resources. Further, in neglecting to consider students as equal partners, 
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the institutions missed an opportunity to harness the grassroots force of their 
civil society networks to mobilise behind the agenda. While the special consid- 
eration given to teachers partly reflects their greater strategic engagement with 
the process and their having a global confederation of unions, which students 
do not have, it also conveys a certain ignorance in the institutions concerning 
the role of students in education policy and practice. 


5 Engaging Students Globally in SDG 4 


By 2016, member states had agreed to the most ambitious education goal the 
world had seen. Students had some success: tertiary education as well as voca- 
tional and technical education had been included in the goal; the language 
around labour market involvement had been softened; the right to free qual- 
ity education had been reaffirmed, although still only progressively at tertiary 
level; scholarships had been included in a more sustainable way; and the dis- 
tinct position of students in monitoring and implementing the goal had, to 
some extent, been recognised in the FFA. Yet, these victories did not come sim- 
ply because of student advocacy. In fact, students were not primarily respon- 
sible for achieving these victories, with broader civil society organisations 
playing a larger role. Still, there is no doubt that student involvement, though 
limited to just a few actors, bolstered the move toward a broad and progressive 
agenda and pushed sDG 4 in a student-friendly direction, while also affirm- 
ing students as vanguards of equitable access to quality education that takes a 
whole-learner approach and rejects narrow definitions of learning. 

As the focus shifted from negotiating the goals to actually realising them, 
students once again had to reframe the work within their own movements in 
order to make it relevant to the struggles that students face at the grassroots 
level. An example of this was OBESSU, ESU, EI, and initially the European Uni- 
versity Association developing ‘A Joint Vision for Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion for All in Europe’, outlining how spc 4 could be implemented in Europe 
in the area of secondary and tertiary education. For instance, it linked Target 
4.5 on ensuring equal access to education with the need to develop National 
Access Plans that was already agreed upon in the Bologna Process. But despite 
external funding, ESU still struggled to convince the national unions to 
embrace the sDGs. There is a general consensus among them that the SDGs are 
important, and some unions like NUs-UK and the National Union of Students 
in Denmark have engaged actively with them in their policy work. Still, there 
is a long way to go before the spGs are fully integrated and utilised in student 
advocacy at the national level, as well as through the local initiatives in which 
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they engage, including quality assurance, curriculum development, and extra- 
curricular activities. 

In terms of the other regional platforms of student organisations, OCLAE 
has taken the opposite approach in Latin America to the Europeans. View- 
ing the sDGs as an attempt to mainstream capitalist development around 
the world, OCLAE, an avowedly socialist platform, continues to refrain from 
engaging directly in sDG 4. The irony, though, is that much of OCLAE’s work is 
aligned with the goal: they emphasise a universal right to free education; they 
highly prioritise active citizenship education, even if it does not necessarily 
have a global dimension, and they view education as a way of empowering 
people to develop themselves and their societies. 

Suffering from limited capacity to participate during the negotiations, AASU 
is now focussed on working proactively with the sDGs. The Secretary-General 
elected in 2016 has established a unit to work solely with the spGs. 

Meanwhile in North America, cFs and ussA have followed the SDG process 
from the sidelines. CFs seems keen to mainstream all 17 SDGs across their work 
and has a broad mandate to engage in societal discussions. Combined with a 
strong representation of indigenous students, many of whom still face major 
obstacles to accessing education and basic rights in general, crs has also sig- 
nalled its intentions to engage with other areas such as SDG 6 on water and 
sanitation, and SDG 13 on climate action. 

Coordinating these efforts globally remains difficult for students. The latest 
attempt came in May 2016, when tertiary-level students from 16 countries met 
in Bergen, Norway, for the Global Student Voice meeting organised by Nso. 
They adopted the Bergen Declaration, which not only outlines the representa- 
tives’ priorities for education but also aims to establish the meetings as a tra- 
dition. Although the Bergen Declaration does not mention the SDGs, due to 
opposition from OCLAE, it reaffirms the students’ commitment to implement- 
ing SDG 4, such as when it discusses the existing development model: 


Further, we also claim that education is one of the most important tools 
for providing global citizens with the necessary skills and opportunities 
to fight climate change, empowering individuals and building resilient 
communities that will challenge the current development model which 
is causing harm to the planet and its people. (Global Student Voice, 2016, 


P- 4) 


The National Union of Students in Brazil (UNE) volunteered to host a 2nd Stu- 
dent Voice Meeting in 2017. It was postponed twice due to a lack of funding. 
At the time of writing, discussion about a potential 2nd Meeting still regularly 
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surfaces between national student unions, but it remains to be seen who will 
be able to gather all the different student unions and organise the event. As this 
demonstrates, students themselves are usually in no position to cover travel 
costs, as they are already burdened by student debt, and their organisations 
often have limited resources, too, being unable to collect substantial member- 
ship dues directly from students. This stands in stark contrast to teacher, head 
teacher, and rector conferences, which tend to enjoy reliable financial backing 
from their members. Thus, if there is a genuine desire to better include stu- 
dents at the global level, financial resources must be mobilised. But it remains 
to be seen if students can manage to unite behind one shared set of principles. 
The spGs offer a common narrative, but as shown above, differences in the 
unions’ support for the spGs mean it is highly unlikely. 

The FFA did leave the possibility for students to take on a role in the global 
governance of SDG 4 through a youth seat in the Education 2030 Global Steer- 
ing Committee, though the process around the selection of the youth repre- 
sentative was unclear. Ultimately, a participant from the 2015 UNESCO Youth 
Forum was selected to sit on the Steering Committee, without a mandate from 
students anywhere in the world, yet another failure to recognise the distinction 
between youth and students, and a prioritisation of individuals over represent- 
ative organisations. It is worth noting that UNESCO frames the Youth Forum as 
the democratic body through which youth can influence the organisation, but 
in reality, the past fora have tended to emphasise personal excellence above 
democratic organisations. Coupled with an unclear decision-making process 
when drafting, adopting, and presenting the Forum’s recommendations, it 
cannot be taken as democratic, nor in any way representative of youth glob- 
ally. As the Steering Committee composition rotated at the beginning of 2018, 
UNESCO once again selected an individual participant from the 9th UNESCO 
Youth Forum in 2015, although this time the person did represent an organisa- 
tion working on education. That organisation, however, was founded by the 
individual herself, and does not have any democratic avenues through which 
members can seek to influence it. 

UNESCO continues to argue that the failure of students to organise on the 
global level means that no one can legitimately claim the seat on behalf of the 
constituency. Although partially true, the explanation opens up a discussion 
about the standard of representativeness to which student organisations are 
held. Four representative regional bodies exist globally across three regions 
(ESU, AASU, OCLAE, and OBESSU), not counting UssA and CFs in North Amer- 
ica, which do not have a formal partnership, yet rather than offer the seat to 
one of these, or mediate an ad hoc solution such as a system of rotating the 
seat or establishing a consultative council, it was decided to offer the seat to 
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an individual young person. This decision shows how meaningful involvement 
of students suffers from a UN-wide attempt at mainstreaming youth, which is 
often more concerned with the age of the individuals, than with whether they 
have a mandate from the constituency on behalf of whom they claim to speak. 
This narrow focus is not only undemocratic but also significantly reduces the 
quality of the youth input, thereby missing out on essential insights from a 
constituency with firsthand expertise. It is a practice that is completely at odds 
with that applied to other stakeholders, such as trade unions and indigenous 
people, and calls for reconsideration in the future. Allowing students into the 
Steering Committee would have positive implications for UNESCO and the 
broader SDG 4 agenda as the student movement would become more deeply 
invested in the success of the agenda, and thereby more effectively engaged at 
the grassroots level, too. It is a genuine problem in international politics that 
young people are not viewed as equal stakeholders who should be afforded a 
seat at the table where decisions about their lives and future are made. The 
intentions to offer youth a dedicated space are good and should not be discour- 
aged, but what matters the most is that young people’s democratic organisa- 
tions are given the same voice in decision-making as those of their older peers. 

For now, this leaves students to structure their engagement with the SDGs 
on their own. One possible approach, which was aired by Southern African 
and Canadian students, and which is likely to find support in Europe, too, is for 
students to provide shadow data and reportage on the implementation of SDG 
4. While students were effectively unable to engage in the development of the 
indicators, they still have a proud tradition of reporting on the actual develop- 
ments at ground level. This expertise can be leveraged at all levels — national, 
regional, and global — to challenge the positive framing on their progress that 
states will inevitably present at the High-Level Political Forum on Sustaina- 
ble Development (HLPF), the apex body for the follow-up and review of the 
implementation of the 2030 Agenda, and other similar fora, like the Regional 
Forum for Sustainable Development (RFSD). The Global Education Monitor- 
ing Report (GEMR) Secretariat has already taken a step in this direction, by 
inviting European and South African student representatives to contribute to 
the GEMR 2017 and publishing a dedicated youth report with support from 
student unions as well as other education ambassadors (UNESCO, 2017b), but 
the involvement can, and should, be developed further. Students themselves 
could benefit from publishing their own comprehensive reports. 

That said, students do not yet seem to be in a position where develop- 
ing these reports independently is feasible. The issue is not as much about 
resources, though this is a challenge to students, as about the structure and 
culture of the student movement. Historically, education policy has always 
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been a domestic responsibility. Europe has moved beyond this slightly with 
the Bologna and Copenhagen Processes. This reality is also reflected in how 
students are organised, the strategies they deploy, and in their analytical lens. 
Increasingly though, education policy is being globalised, not only because 
of spG4, but through global conventions, trade agreements, and the like. In 
Chapter 12, Clara Fontdevila describes an example of this development. The 
student movement needs to reconfigure itself to be better attuned to the inter- 
national dimension of contemporary education policy. No radical change is 
demanded, but students must embed the global perspective into their existing 
argumentation and activities. The existence of international education agen- 
das is, however, not just a challenge, for it can also offer students increased 
leverage with governments by giving them a new range of tools to hold govern- 
ments to account. 

For all the reasons just given, it is evident that there is a genuine need for 
students to come together globally and claim a voice, if they want to retain 
influence over the education systems in which their members find themselves. 
From our interviews with student leaders and coordinators of wider youth- 
led platforms, it is clear that there is support across the board for organising 
students globally. However, it is also clear that there continue to be major ideo- 
logical differences between students, just as old misconceptions continue to 
breed distrust, particularly between the Latin American and European rep- 
resentatives. As such, any future attempt at organising must be sufficiently 
flexible that everyone can see themselves represented in it, while also being 
sufficiently strong that student unions will see the added value. There are 
two primary ways in which this can be achieved: either students start off with 
technical cooperation, building a platform that is devoid of policies, focussed 
on exchanging information, statistics, and common positions that benefit all 
members of the platform, or they focus their attention on universal student 
struggles around which they can achieve consensus, forming a more political 
sort of association. Having reviewed student-formulated documents, the most 
likely topics around which they might find consensus are the cost of educa- 
tion, students as equal stakeholders in education governance, and equity in 
education systems. The existing regional student bodies function as gatekeep- 
ers to the national unions, and any future platform must win support from the 
regional bodies but be centred around the national unions. 

Even if a global student platform is limited to technical cooperation or to 
the three topics listed previously, it will still be able to engage with the sDGs. 
For the first part, the increased technical capacity, stemming from techni- 
cal cooperation, will allow students to better follow and impact the global 
agenda through their governments. Should the students successfully manage 
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to organise around a political union, the three topics outlined above all have 
major implications for the spGs, and in particular SDG targets 4.1 and 4.3, 
which are of relevance to the entire student constituency. 

Failing to mobilise globally will have serious ramifications for student 
engagement in the implementation of SDG 4 and leave students exposed to 
future global processes that might be outright hostile to students. A process 
without the corporate influence of the student constituency may, by forgo- 
ing the positive influences on policymaking mentioned in our introduction, 
lead to less efficient resource distribution and management, and to outcomes 
antithetical to student interests such as reduced access, increased fees, poorer 
quality, the closing off of avenues for students to influence on the national 
level, and so on. As our account shows, the primary reason given by UNESCO 
and the broader UN system for excluding representative student voices, is the 
fact that no single organisation can legitimately claim to be representative of 
all the world’s students. While this holds students to a higher level of repre- 
sentativeness than other constituencies, we also have to acknowledge that 
establishing a platform of cooperation, even if initially fragile or superficial, 
would mean that students have a stronger claim to participation. 


6 Lessons for the Student Constituency 


A number of different lessons can be drawn from the student constituency’s 
participation in the post-2015 process, both for student unions and for the 
institutions. It became clear during the owG process that if AASU, CSA, ESU, 
OBESSU, and OCLAE do not participate in meetings at the UN in New York, then 
other individuals and organisations, which though not actually representative 
of the constituency, will claim the mantle of the student representatives. It is 
not helped by the UN not recognising, and seemingly not understanding, the 
distinction between the student and youth constituencies, the composition 
of the student constituency, and the differing representativeness of different 
organisations. Nor is it helped by the UN’s tendency to select individual advo- 
cates rather than representative organisations to participate in its processes, 
which undermines proper democratic representation. The UN and UNESCO 
in particular should make an active effort to engage independent, democratic, 
and representative student unions, and to ensure their deep and continued 
involvement throughout the monitoring, implementation, and evaluation of 
the SDGs, as well as in all stages of future sustainable development processes. 
This is important not only to improve the scope, diversity, and representative- 
ness of the UN’s inputs from civil society but to harness the reach, capacity, 
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and influence of student organisations around the world to promote educa- 
tion and sustainable development. 

Had students had more meaningful ways of engaging in the post-2015 nego- 
tiations, or, for that matter, other international standard-setting instruments 
in the education sphere, we would be looking at a different global education 
landscape today. Students’ dream of a free and accessible education system 
that empowers its learners and prepares them to engage with their society all 
too often suffers because of agendas narrowly aimed at developing a skilled 
labour force, which neglect the role of education in building an open society. 

The student movement also has lessons to learn. AASU, CSA, ESU, OBESSU, 
and OCLAE understand that they are broadly united behind the same values, 
but their attitude toward, and capacity to engage in, institutional processes 
differs considerably. AAsU has an impressive history but continues to suffer 
in the aftermath of its recent leadership crisis. It requires support from other 
actors in terms of membership development, capacity building, and financing 
in order to take its place at the table. Esu and OBEsSSU have years of experi- 
ence engaged in institutional processes, those of the European Union and the 
Council of Europe especially, but their capacity to engage in United Nations 
processes is lacking. In order to improve their engagement, they need to dedi- 
cate resources to improving their understanding of the actors, issues, and pro- 
cesses, and to developing an advocacy strategy and to proactively intervening 
in discussions; they would benefit from support and advice from organisa- 
tions with similar values and objectives in doing this. Csa needs to continue to 
strengthen its membership base, and thus bolster its own representativeness, 
and to engage more strategically in the interactions with member states, which 
its relationship to the Commonwealth Secretariat affords them the opportu- 
nity to do. With the formal establishment of the organisation, and the election 
of a new Executive Committee in February 2018, which includes experienced 
student activists, CSA seems to have taken a leap forward. OCLAE may have 
chosen to reject the sDGs, but it would be beneficial if they engaged in dia- 
logue about their concerns with the other regional platforms. In fact, all of the 
regional platforms need to improve their communication and coordination 
with each other to share information and, where there is an appetite to do so, 
to develop shared policy positions and a shared advocacy strategy. This would 
help student unions break out of the cycle of neglecting and rebuilding their 
international contact over and over again. 

Before entering global negotiations, students need to have clearer objec- 
tives and a strategy for how to achieve them. In the post-2015 process, students 
worked primarily through their regional platforms, which led to bottlenecks 
in their influence, particularly when those platforms were not given sufficient 
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recognition. While negotiations took place at the global level, students should 
have leveraged their national connections to influence the priorities of mem- 
ber states and ultimately the global agenda (see Chapter 2 by Antonia Wulff 
for a discussion of the owG and member states’ failure to involve national 
csos in determining their country positions). NSO in Norway remains the only 
national union to have done so in the post-2015 process. European students 
especially have extensive experience with coordinating national advocacy to 
influence international negotiations, as their strong influence on the Bologna 
Process testifies, and they should do the same in UN processes. Achieving such 
success requires not only cooperation from national governments but also that 
students establish, early in the negotiations, a shared understanding of how 
the process will impact students, and thus how it should be shaped. 


7 Looking Ahead to Implementation 


In the decade following the 2008 financial crisis, students have once again 
come to the fore as activists in their education systems and societies. Students 
in Chile and Colombia successfully waged protests against their governments 
to combat privatisation and a narrow focus on the needs of the labour mar- 
ket. Across the US, students are mobilising against tuition fee increases, which 
cause a debt burden that crushes young people. Students at the University of 
Cape Town led protests for a decolonised education system, as represented 
by their opposition to the statue of Cecil Rhodes, and then again later when 
students at the University of the Witwatersrand sparked national demonstra- 
tions against proposed fee increases. In Burma, students marched to the capi- 
tal when new legislation severely limited their right to self-government and 
imposed restrictions on academic freedom. And the list goes on: in Denmark, 
Zimbabwe, Burkina Faso, UK, Japan, South Korea, Brazil, Mexico, and Bangla- 
desh students have been standing up to injustices in the education system and 
broader society (Grønne, 2017). 

These grassroots struggles for access, quality, and equity continue, far 
removed from considerations of spG 4. The adoption of that agenda has not 
given direction to their struggles or even to the language of their struggles, and 
it has not led to more cooperative attitudes from government. It certainly does 
not seem to have any bearing on the subjects of students’ own struggles, which 
are determined by the corporate interests of their constituency, but more 
importantly, by their vision of education as a human right, a public good, and 
a means to personal and social emancipation. For many education activists, 
those values are at the heart of what spDG 4 is, or at least should be, about. 
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Nevertheless, most student activists are unaware that SDG 4 exists or do not 
see SDG 4as useful to their causes. While many sDG activists are young people, 
they seem to be focussed on goals other than sDG 4. From a global perspec- 
tive, the sDGs continue to struggle to establish themselves as a global stand- 
ard. Young activists from the Global North working to implement the SDGs are 
still primarily occupied with devising and implementing projects in the Global 
South, rather than with their own local constituencies. 

It would be easy then to dismiss SDG 4 as a bureaucratic exercise, more 
for administrators and statisticians than for students, parents, and teachers, 
but that would be a mistake. It matters at the grassroots level. It represents a 
commitment made by states in front of the international community. It pro- 
vides civil society with a standard against which to hold their governments 
to account. Young people, and students in particular, have a vital role to play 
in campaigning for the SDGs and ensuring they are mainstreamed across the 
institutions in which students find themselves. There is no reason why schools 
and universities would not commit to the SDGs; integrate them into their cur- 
ricula; adapt their operations to support the realisation of the agenda; and 
become sDG laboratories, whereby campuses are opened up to the surround- 
ing community to experiment with the spGs, and where research expertise 
can be offered on how to advance their implementation. Campaigning for this 
would give students a strong voice in how their education systems are shaped. 
Diving deeper into the FFA and the 2030 Agenda text, it becomes clear that the 
SDGs can also guide practical actions, such as creating new modes of learn- 
ing; breaking down barriers to education; investing in education and research; 
and ensuring a vibrant institutional democracy — issues around which student 
movements have traditionally campaigned. 

Students also have to recognise their privileged position in society vis-a-vis 
less educated members of society and make efforts to implement the broader 
2030 Agenda. After all, the SDGs are interconnected, and sDG 4 can only facili- 
tate the implementation of the remaining 16 goals if students develop their 
capacity, familiarise themselves with the goals and efforts to realise them and 
help to implement the entire agenda at the local level. Even if some student 
movements are not mandated by their members to work outside questions 
of education, there is no reason why student activists could not engage them- 
selves outside the student movement itself and build a parallel sDG movement 
led by students. 

Given the fact that regional platforms are only as strong as their members, it 
is perhaps too much to expect the spGs to filter down from the regional plat- 
forms to local level. Instead, the success of student efforts to guide the imple- 
mentation of SDG 4 starts with the local and national movements picking up 
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the baton themselves. Peer-learning, and indeed activists and organisations 
inspiring each other, will be key in ensuring broader student action on the 
SDGs. We do see some movements starting to take action, such as the NUS- 
UK, which has implemented an ambitious sustainability strategy rooted in the 
SDGs. Yet more movements will have to come forward and showcase the tangi- 
ble change created through the spc framework in order for that framework to 
gain traction among students. 

Student action now shapes students’ ability to influence future develop- 
ment processes, something which they should be concerned about as educa- 
tion policies are increasingly decided at international level. This development 
poses new challenges to student movements, as they must reinvent their activ- 
ism and advocacy to make an impact in the global arena, from which it has oth- 
erwise been absent for many years. Ultimately, engaging students in SDG 4 and 
beyond should concern the education community as a whole. The member 
states should be held accountable to the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Devel- 
opment at the grassroots level, as the amalgam of local struggles and actions, 
rather than only in rarefied meetings in New York. If this is to happen, students 
will have to fulfil their role. 


8 Recent Developments 


At its 6th World Assembly, the GCE at long last elected its first ever student-led 
organisation to its board. In 2015, the GCE had already recognised the need 
to include the constituency for whom it worked to make a positive difference 
in its decision-making processes. The result was that two seats on the board 
were reserved for youth- and student-led organisations. As GCE at the time 
did not have an eligible member, the seats were occupied by representatives 
from organisations working with youth and students rather than youth- and 
student-led organisations. 

In 2018, the GcE still only had one full member eligible to be designated 
youth- or student-led: the European Students’ Union. The GCE had recognised 
that they could not build a youth and student movement around one organisa- 
tion. With support from ActionAid and Plan International, they organised a 
youth caucus side event at the World Assembly, where national and regional 
coalitions were encouraged to send youth delegates identified within their 
networks. The members of the youth caucus were largely given freedom to 
organise the side event themselves, which presented an opportunity to dis- 
cuss shared struggles and, not least, wishes for the global movement. The cau- 
cus also unanimously put forward EsU as a representative for the youth and 
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student caucus during elections. Studentenes og Akademikernes Internasjonale 
Hyjelpefond (Students and Academics’ International Assistance Fund — SAIH), 
a Norwegian student NGO working to develop higher education and protect 
academic freedom, was also elected, but for the seat of the Northern Coalition. 

The election of EsU and SAIH to the GCE Board testifies to a movement that 
recognises that it is accountable toward those same people on whose behalf 
they claim to be acting. But the way GCE approached the election is also inter- 
esting, because, in realising that no legitimate youth or student union with a 
global mandate existed, and would not come into existence any time soon, 
GCE chose to create its own constituency at the global level, based on the idea 
that representatives would at least face some degree of accountability. 

In many ways, the GCE student and youth caucus does respond to many of 
the issues raised throughout this chapter. It seeks to ensure legitimate repre- 
sentation through some sort of elections open to everyone, aggregating opin- 
ions of the constituency, and it attempts to balance the Global North’s stronger 
unions with participation from activists from the Global South. 

That said, the current structure of the youth caucus is problematic. It faces 
challenges of representativeness, because many of its participants are either 
from youth sections of, or closely associated with and dependent on, GCE’s 
existing members. As such, there is a risk that the representatives in the youth 
caucus simply end up carrying the policies of their ‘adult’ NGOs into the youth 
caucus. 

Similarly, several of the participants in the youth caucus did not hold any 
sort of elected position but were instead chosen by existing GCE members 
based on their personal merits. While participants selected in this way can cer- 
tainly bring forward novel and constructive ideas, the fact remains that they 
are not accountable to anyone. This way of selecting participants also has the 
unfortunate side effect of blurring the distinction between the youth and stu- 
dent constituencies. 

While GCE at global level has at last acted justly with its youth constituency, 
the change has not taken root among all of its national and regional coalitions. 
Some youth and student participants are not welcome in their own coalitions, 
due to a range of issues, such as not being able to pay the membership fees 
or not being recognised by all members of the coalitions. This obviously also 
weakens GCE’s global efforts to increase their own accountability. 

Still, with its youth caucus, GCE and the youth and students involved exem- 
plify the difficulty of walking the fine line between tokenism and genuine 
inclusion. Despite the challenges briefly outlined above, the youth caucus 
remains an initiative that should be applauded and followed with great inter- 
est. Many of its challenges can be worked out, and a group of participants in 
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the caucus are already working to set up structures that promise to increase its 
independence and representativeness. These ambitions, however, will require 
additional support from GCE and its international non-governmental organi- 
sation members if they are to succeed. 


Notes 


1 https://obessu.org/about/about-us/ 

2 Information about Aasu is taken from a document entitled History of aasu, which 
formerly appeared on the Aasu website (www.aasuonline.org), which is no longer 
available on the Internet. 

3 The Major Group for Children and Youth is a space for the children and youth con- 
stituency to organise within United Nations sustainable development processes. 


CHAPTER 17 


The Right to Education and SDG 4: Lessons 
from the Field and Next Steps for Civil Society 
Monitoring 


Allyson Krupar and Anjela Taneja 


1 Introduction 


To fulfil Sustainable Development Goal 4 (SDG 4), governments have commit- 
ted to work toward specific targets using agreed-upon monitoring indicators 
and processes. A core principle of SDG 4 is that ‘education is a fundamental 
human right and an enabling right’ (UNESCO, 2016d, p. 2). SDG 4 reiterates 
governments’ commitments to uphold and respect the right to education, as 
codified in international law. This codification and associated rights-based 
approaches to achieving SDG 4 help civil society organisations (csos) hold 
governments accountable for their obligations. More than three years into the 
SDG period, it is time to revisit the extent to which rights-based approaches 
inform cso-led sDG 4 monitoring. Monitoring undertaken by civil society and 
citizens at large can make a valuable contribution toward creating a bottom-up 
push for SDG 4 implementation. This chapter seeks to understand the emerg- 
ing civil society practices used to monitor SDG 4 implementation by draw- 
ing on rights-based approaches, to evaluate such approaches in cso-led spG 
monitoring, and to identify possible best practices. Findings can support csos 
and national monitoring bodies to integrate rights-based approaches in SDG 4 
monitoring. 

Implementation of the spGs has been slow, partly as a result of the design 
of the 2030 Agenda. The spGs’ low level of obligation and weak enforcement 
mechanisms allowed member states to agree to the framework and resulted in 
the agenda’s universal endorsement, but credible follow-up, review, and moni- 
toring mechanisms are critical to ensuring the spGs’ long-term impact. Civil 
society can undertake policy monitoring by identifying areas in which current 
policies fall short of SDG 4 commitments. csos can also participate in SDG 4 
review processes, initiate their own reviews, and generate evidence on imple- 
mentation. Csos’ evidence can be used for to enforce formal accountability 
and redress mechanisms through existing state and international channels, to 
support the filing of complaints, and to provide information for human rights 
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reviews. This chapter explores how civil society is undertaking these functions 
early in SDG 4 implementation. 

The sDGs constitute a new development regime built on the Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs) and for SDG 4 on the Education for All (EFA) 
movement (Tikly, 2017). In turn, the spGs affect, and are affected by, other 
closely aligned regimes, including aid, trade, security, and human rights. Inter- 
national regimes encompass a range of ‘implicit or explicit principles, norms, 
rules, and decision-making procedures around which actors’ expectations con- 
verge’ (Krasner, 1982, p. 186; Tikly, 2017). Each of these regimes, consequently, 
provide for additional accountability structures, needs, and entry points for 
SDG monitoring. This proliferation of spaces where aspects of the SDGs are 
monitored, combined with weak accountability for their implementation, 
creates challenges for nonstate actors seeking to monitor and support their 
implementation. 

We first situate current efforts and past experiences using rights-based 
approaches to monitor national commitments to achieve international 
benchmarks. We also present methods to monitor spc 4 fulfilment, drawing 
on diverse experiences from civil society. We specifically discuss the Right to 
Education Index (RTEI) and related advocacy strategies as a potential resource 
to enhance monitoring and inform implementation. Drawing on civil society 
engagement, we highlight advocacy implications and data gaps in existing 
SDG 4 monitoring tools and practices. To do so, we drew on evidence from 
operations reported by 26 individuals surveyed from diverse CsOs working 
worldwide, with four follow-up, in-depth interviews. We also conducted a 
qualitative meta-analysis of cso-published reports and online content related 
to rights-based approaches and sDG 4 monitoring. We conclude that national- 
level advocacy in collaboration with international networks and partnerships, 
building on strategies such as those implemented by csos surveyed here, are 
key to rights-based approaches to sDG 4 monitoring. 


2 Background to Rights-Based Approaches 


This research supports integrating human rights in spc implementation and 
national policy development (OHCHR, 2017a). The OHCHR defines a human 
rights-based approach as a conceptual framework that is based on interna- 
tional human rights standards and directed to promoting and protecting 
human rights. It seeks to analyse inequalities and redress discriminatory prac- 
tices and unjust distributions of power that impede development (OHCHR, 
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2006). Tangible human rights-based approaches in development have been 

defined as: 

— Assessment and analysis to identify human rights claims and duty-bearers’ 
obligations as well as the immediate, underlying, and structural causes of 
the nonrealisation of rights. 

— Assessment of the capacity of rights-holders to claim their rights and of 
duty-bearers to fulfil their obligations and to develop strategies to build 
these capacities. 

— Monitoring and evaluation of outcomes and processes guided by human 
rights standards and principles through recommendations from interna- 
tional human rights bodies and mechanisms (adapted from UNICEF, 2003, 
pp. 91-93): 

We focus here on the last aspect described above, emphasising rights-based 

monitoring of spG 4 achievement, with additional definitions identified in 

CSOs’ programming discussed in more depth below. 


2.1 Official Mechanisms for sDG Monitoring and Potential cso Spaces 
within Them 

The spGs, despite their wide endorsement, are a political declaration and 
not legally binding. Instead, the sDGs exert influence indirectly to determine 
global planning benchmarks, provide standards for performance evaluation by 
member states, and identify broad norms that determine what ‘ought to be 
done’ and how (Fukuda-Parr, 2014, p. 120). Regular monitoring, reporting, and 
tracking national performance forms a critical component framing how SDGs 
exert influence. The SDG outcome document, Agenda 2030 (UNGA, 2015b), 
provides guiding principles! for the review process, describes an overarching 
accountability architecture, reiterates that the process must be state-led, and 
stresses its voluntary nature. The next section details how csos can officially 
engage in rights-based spG monitoring to establish the background for cso- 
led reporting operations detailed in our findings below. 


2.2 Official sDG Monitoring: Structures for cso Engagement 

Official SDG accountability mechanisms have two main tracks: quantitative 
indicators to track progress, and qualitative follow-up and review processes at 
national, regional, and global levels to measure, track, and support progress. 


2.2.1 Quantitative Indicators 
The targets and indicators under sDG 4 have been thoroughly debated. There 
is some ongoing refinement; for instance, four potential additional indicators 
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are under consideration to be included by 2020 (IAEG-SDGs, 2017). CSOs are 
also engaged in developing alternative indicators and rights-based monitor- 
ing tools and reports (e.g., Action for Sustainable Development [Action4SD], 
2016; Right to Education Initiative [RTE], 2015). Conversely, some educational 
researchers and civil society members are calling for fewer indicators (e.g., 
Anderson, 2015). Disagreement on indicators and their measurement meth- 
odology affects csos’ ability to effectively monitor national progress, particu- 
larly when they are not aware of or involved in these debates, negotiations, or 
decisions. 

Many countries are experiencing challenges satisfying current data collec- 
tion needs for SDG indicators. For example, the 2017 Asia-Pacific SDG progress 
report identified that only 25% of the global spG indicators have available 
data (United Nations Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific [ESCAP], 2018). In response, ongoing efforts aim to strengthen national 
data systems, providing advocacy opportunities for national education data 
to be openly available, transparent, and collected regularly for effective social 
accountability (High-level Group, 2017; UIS, 2017a). The absence of official spG 
monitoring data makes it difficult for csos to develop shadow reports, reports 
that parallel official governmental reports about sDG fulfilment, or to conduct 
social audits of relevant data. 


2.2.2 Qualitative Reviews 
The High-Level Political Forum on Sustainable Development (HLPF), the apex 
body for SDG monitoring, is a global convening space for governments, inter- 
governmental organisations with sDG mandates, and csos working on SDGs 
to discuss progress and present findings. Voluntary National Review (VNR) 
reports, the formal space for national monitoring, and reports by UN regional 
commissions, UN bodies, civil society, and the private sector are submitted to 
the HLPF. All Major Groups and Other Stakeholders (UN, 20144), including the 
new Education and Academia Stakeholder Group (UN, 2017), submit reports 
on the SDGs, including SDG 4, to the HLPF to draw attention to implementa- 
tion.? Every year, the HLPF focusses special attention on a couple of the goals. 
In 2019, for the first time, SDG 4 will be among those reviewed by the HLPF. 
UN regional commissions also undertake regional monitoring and reviews 
that feed into the global process. cso networks and coordination mecha- 
nisms are emerging to shadow these spaces (e.g., Asia Pacific Regional cso 
Engagement Mechanism, 2017; SDG Watch Europe, 2016). However, the extent 
to which education is reflected in regional mechanisms varies. CSOs work- 
ing on education have not been actively engaged in many of these processes 
and instead focus on thematic processes (UIS, 2018b). The UN Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific has a Thematic Working Group on 
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Education 2030+ co-chaired by UNESCO and UNICEF and including other UN 
agencies to support regional implementation of the Education 2030 Agenda 
and other targets impacting education (UNAPRCM, 2016). 

A consistent civil society demand has been to strengthen civil society 
participation in regional coordination mechanisms, mirroring the HLPF 
Coordination Mechanism for the spGs globally, to ensure greater transpar- 
ency in the process of reviewing progress and ensuring accountability (UN, 
2018d). Regional sDG reviews and peer review mechanisms undertaken by the 
regional commissions, such as the New Partnership for Africa’s Development, 
may offer an opportunity to strengthen accountability. OECD country assess- 
ments, peer reviews, and peer learning mechanisms may also strengthen SDG 
mutual accountability in OECD countries (OECD, 2018b). The current follow- 
up and review architecture unfortunately fails to provide concrete modalities 
for independent civil society monitoring, data collection, and reporting that 
may aid social accountability. Submission of shadow reports to the VNRs or as 
part of regional review is not currently in place but may assist in making the 
process more rights-based. 

Human rights organisations and advocates call for stronger SDG account- 
ability mechanisms through explicit connections between human rights and 
SDG monitoring (Center for Economic and Social Rights [CESR], 2015; Don- 
ald, 2016; McGrath & Nolan, 2017). Another civil society request has been the 
inclusion of alternative, non-official sources of statistics as sources of evidence 
for SDG monitoring (Tap Network, 2017). Such inclusion could strengthen 
accountability by providing complementary evidence to official statistics. 
However, there has been little interest from governments in the inclusion of 
alternative data sources as data sources for measuring progress on the SDGs. 

UNESCO is the lead agency for the implementation of spG 4. The Educa- 
tion 2030 Framework for Action (FFA) outlines a multistakeholder mechanism 
for global coordination with the spG 4 Education 2030 Steering Commit- 
tee. Regionally and nationally, engagement frameworks and mechanisms 
include regional progress reviews and national government-led, system-wide 
approaches that build on existing national structures. The official role of spG 
4 monitoring is held by the Global Education Monitoring Report (GEMR) 
(UNESCO, 2017b). Although this mechanism provides opportunities for csos’ 
participation and provision of inputs, csos do not formally submit reports, 
and there are no formal mechanisms for cso engagement on the GEMR with 
the national government within country. Comprehensive peer review mecha- 
nisms at the regional level may allow for more rigorous analysis but are not 
currently in place. 

Finally, the Sustainable Development Solutions Network (sDsN) has cre- 
ated monitoring tools for SDG 4 through the spG Index and Dashboards. The 
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SDG Index indicators include expected years of schooling, literacy rates, net 
primary school enrolment, population with tertiary education, Programme for 
International Student Assessment (PISA) scores, and population with upper 
secondary and post-secondary nontertiary education (Sachs et al., 2016, p. 
29). These indices are, however, not rooted in official sDG indicators and are 
voluntary. 


2.3 SDG Monitoring Mechanisms 

SDG implementation creates additional monitoring challenges that go beyond 
the space provided by the spc follow-up and review architecture. SDG targets 
are aligned with human rights law (Winkler & Williams, 2017), opening ave- 
nues for rights-based monitoring through submissions of shadow reports high- 
lighting the status of education, individual (OHCHR, 2017b), and collective 
complaints (OHCHR, 2017c); complaints to the office of the UN Special Rap- 
porteur on the right to education; and engagement with the Universal Periodic 
Review (UPR) process. UNESCO also has a confidential complaints procedure 
to receive complaints about the right to education (UNESCO, 2010). Regional 
African, European, and Inter-American human rights frameworks (RTE, 2017) 
also provide additional reporting avenues that could be used to highlight over- 
all progress toward sDG 4 implementation. At the same time, some CSOs have 
requested that recommendations issued by UN human rights mechanisms, 
including the UPR and special procedures and conclusions of human rights 
treaty bodies, could further inform HLPF reviews. 

A rights-based approach, according to UNICEF, is explicitly grounded in 
guidance provided by treaty bodies, including UN General Comments and 
concluding observations about education (UNICEF, 2007). Rights-based mon- 
itoring includes quantitative data. However, there has been a shift in recent 
years toward a greater focus on qualitative data involving input from more 
stakeholders, including students, parents, teachers, school administrators, as 
well as official national data collection bodies. While the specific targets and 
indicators are embedded in existing human rights commitments, the over- 
whelming reliance on quantitative indicators for monitoring raises intriguing 
questions about the extent of compatibility between official sDG monitoring 
and rights-based monitoring. 

In sum, SDG monitoring processes provide for clear entry points for par- 
ticipation of civil society. csos have begun to use some, but not all, of these 
monitoring mechanisms. In the next section, we present our analysis of civil- 
society-led sDG 4 monitoring in the early stages of implementation. 
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Based on human rights research approaches (e.g., Coomans, Griinfeld, & 
Kamminga, 2010; McClintock, 2013), this section presents a qualitative meta- 
analysis of rights-based approaches in organisational documents and second- 
ary sources, survey and interview data from practitioners working on the right 
to education, and a case of one cso-led rights-based monitoring tool, the 
RTEI. 


31 Data Sources 

Data was gathered in 2017 in a survey of the wider community of practice 
affiliated with the right to education? (n=27), complemented by a qualita- 
tive meta-analysis of organisational reports through a search for organisa- 
tions that defined rights-based approaches, had a rights-based monitoring 
example, or had an sDG 4 monitoring example on their website or in public 
reports. We identified ten large csos and networks that published informa- 
tion about rights-based SDG 4 monitoring on their websites. The survey was 
not representative and convenience sampling resulted in potential selec- 
tion bias. By including a qualitative meta-analysis of available organisational 
reports and online content, we hoped to minimise selection and response 
bias. The meta-analysis is also limited, however, due to the lack of pub- 
licly available reports and a succinct searchable database of practitioners’ 
work. 

This chapter particularly draws on the experience of the RTEI, a cso-led 
education monitoring tool managed by RESULTS Educational Fund, present- 
ing it as a case study. RTEI seeks to monitor the right to education based on the 
international right to education framework, a non-exhaustive list of human 
rights laws and agreements.‘ This case was selected because it highlights csos’ 
practices, research, and action in advocating for the full satisfaction of the right 
to education. We focussed on identified indicators and advocacy strategies 
proposed in the RTEI project that used or reflected a rights-based approach 
to SDG 4 monitoring as defined in the literature above and through the meta- 
analysis. Data was drawn from reports from two organisations participating in 
RTEI and conducting SDG 4 monitoring domestically. This case is included as 
an additional resource in surveying the field of rights-based approaches, with- 
out suggesting it is necessarily a ‘best practice’, which remains to be proven. 
Rather, RTEI is a useful example of a rights-based SDG 4 monitoring tool with 
which we have had personal experience developing. 
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Data we collected defined rights-based approaches in monitoring sDG 4 as 
an overarching principle in organisational programming. We identified three 
themes in human rights-based advocacy and monitoring definitions: (i) hold- 
ing the state accountable, (ii) addressing marginalisation, and (iii) raising 
awareness about the right to education. These themes add to the definition of 
rights-based approaches identified from UNICEF above. 

For csos that participate in rights-based advocacy and spG monitoring, 
holding the state accountable includes: 

— Identifying rights-holders and duty-bearers; 

— Identifying the state’s responsibility to guarantee and deliver the right to 
education; 

— Using commitments made by the state to its citizens as key leverage points; 
and 

— Promoting an environment in which rights-holders can claim their rights 
and duty-bearers can meet their obligations. 

Interestingly, respondents frequently cited their work in addressing marginali- 

sation, whether ethnic, gender based, dis/ability based, or based on some other 

group identity, as an example of their rights-based approach. Addressing mar- 

ginalisation is both a component of rights-based programming and advocacy, 

but we focus specifically on elements related to advocacy here. Rights-based 

advocacy and monitoring activities that address marginalisation reported by 

respondents include: 

— Focussing on marginalised, disadvantaged, and excluded groups; 

— Identifying disparities to address underlying causes of poverty; 

— Ensuring that all marginalised groups, particularly persons with disabilities 
and their families, are central to advocacy; 

— Prioritising people living in poverty; and 

— Focussing on women and girls’ access to education. 

It is not clear from the data, however, the extent to which marginalised peoples 

are involved in advocacy, or if advocacy is more focussed on addressing mar- 

ginalisation without inclusion. 

Finally, survey respondents and meta-analysis data identified participatory 
awareness raising activities as key to rights-based advocacy and monitoring. 
For instance, a rights-based awareness raising approach includes: 

— Sensitising society and decision-makers on why the right to education 
should be implemented fully and uniformly by the state; 
— Building csos’ capacity to influence decision-making processes; 
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— Empowering rights-holders to claim their rights and work toward social 
transformation through action-oriented educational activities; and 

— Focussing on the barriers impeding rights-holders’ access to education or 
benefitting from a quality education equally. 

Local ownership and participation are essential in rights-based approaches, 

recognising citizens as key actors in their own development and not as passive 

recipients. 


4.1 Civil Society Initiatives toward sDG 4 Monitoring 

Twenty-two of 27 survey respondents participated in sDG monitoring activi- 
ties in some way. Twenty-three reported using rights-based approaches, as 
defined above. Specific SDG 4 work focussed mostly on early childhood devel- 
opment (Target 4.2, 59%), primary and secondary education (Target 4.1, 52%), 
and equity, especially gender equality in education (Target 4.5, 44%). CSOs 
were active in creating enabling conditions for official sDG monitoring to take 
place. The most frequently reported types of engagement included advocating 
with governments or intergovernmental bodies for rights-based SDG reviews, 
advocating for the inclusion of marginalised communities in SDG monitoring, 
and working with official data or monitoring systems (59%). 


4.1.1 Monitoring Strategies 
Strategies in sDG 4 monitoring emphasised contributing (individually or 
organisationally) to regional or global cso reports (44%), informally tracking 
progress toward SDG 4 but not engaging in formal reporting (41%), participat- 
ing in cso-led monitoring (37%), and participating in government-led moni- 
toring (37%). In contrast, no respondent took part in a formal VNR process, but 
these processes do not occur annually in all countries and only about half of 
UN member states would have conducted theirs at the time of the research. 
These strategies signify that, although csos may be engaging with stakehold- 
ers in other sectors to contribute to the development of broad cso reports, 
SDG 4 monitoring is still in its infancy, focussing on informal tracking and col- 
lective cso contributions rather than formal reporting mechanisms. This is 
also partly structural as there are no clear and consistent processes for VNRS 
at the national level. In contrast, some other sectors (e.g., SDG 16) are moving 
toward regular reports on SDG implementation. Seven respondents did report 
engaging in official regional or global monitoring or follow-up and review 
processes by UNESCO, the UN Regional Commissions, or the UN, but did not 
specify the type of formal review. 

Interestingly, 44% of respondents reported engaging with learning 
assessments for SDG 4 monitoring, signifying the importance of the testing 
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architecture. SDG 4 is the first international framework to include learning out- 
come indicators and global testing as integral parts of monitoring achievement 
internationally. Processes are underway to refine and coordinate existing inter- 
national assessments and strengthen governments’ capacities to undertake 
national assessments. CSOs participated in these processes through advising 
on national learning assessments and international assessment development 
groups such as UNESCO’s Global Alliance to Monitor Learning (GAML). For 
more information on GAML, see Chapter 12 by Clara Fontdevila. In addition, 
the People’s Action for Learning Network, a South-South collaboration across 
organisations in nine countries, has conducted nationwide, household-based 
learning assessments that collectively assess over one million children annu- 
ally. The focus on learning assessments could accelerate test-based account- 
ability, a controversial feature of the ‘global educational reform movement’ 
(You, 2017; Sahlberg, 2010; Smith, 2017) and narrow the Education 2030 Agenda 
to a focus on literacy and numeracy, steering countries away from a holistic, 
rights-based vision of education (UN, 1989). Due to the emphasis on testing 
in SDG 4 implementation, Csos may find more avenues to engage in national, 
regional, and international learning assessment monitoring or may distance 
their advocacy from standardised assessments that could hide discrimination 
or inequality. 


4.1.2 Beyond sDG 4 

For activities that encompassed other spGs beyond SDG 4, respond- 
ents described work on implementation and planning, using rights-based 
approaches through avenues similar to those described above. Specific 
strategies reported included using letters to the media, drawing on interna- 
tional law, including views of people with disabilities in reporting and activi- 
ties, increasing citizens’ awareness of the SDGs, and building international, 
regional, and national networks with other csos to persuade policymakers 
of SDG relevance. Survey respondents also described how they contributed to 
other spG-related activities, such as implementation and planning. The most 
common CSO role reported was creating citizens’ awareness about the SDG 
agenda (56%), followed by participating in sector planning for SDG implemen- 
tation (33%), and advocating with the UN to strengthen coordination related 
to the sDGs between states (33%). In interviews, one civil society representa- 
tive described how education and training were used in SDG monitoring, as a 
tool to raise public awareness about the SDGs and governmental obligations 
in schools, particularly focussing on inclusive education. Another respondent 
emphasised that sDG monitoring was enhanced by training when organisa- 
tions worked with government officials on SDG 4 implementation planning. 
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Given the recency of sDG implementation, it is not surprising that respond- 
ents in 2017 were still identifying where and how they would contribute to 
monitoring. Those that have produced monitoring materials share them with 
civil society (59%) most frequently, followed by local media (33%), and the 
governmental education ministry (30%). Examples were provided, such as 
media and organisational reports focussing on national issues related to SDG 
implementation. Supranational engagement reportedly occurred infrequently 
with UNESCO or GPE (26%) and through formal regional reviews (11%). 
Engagement with formal accountability spaces created under the new SDG 
architecture is still weak. One respondent also mentioned contributing to UIs 
monitoring, although not in a formal report. In an interview, one respondent 
described drafting a national shadow report that monitors the implementa- 
tion of the new national strategic plan in line with spc 4. Civil society rep- 
resentatives can contribute to formal monitoring as well as conducting their 
own monitoring to offset formal systems that may not be using a rights-based 
approach. 


4.1.3 Working with Networks 
The Education and Academia Stakeholder Group coordinates inputs and con- 
tributions from the education and academic communities, especially on SDG 
4. Several csOs working on SDG 4 implementation and monitoring likewise 
work through other major groups that generate sDG reports. Regional edu- 
cation networks affiliated with the Global Campaign for Education (GCE) 
also track SDG 4 progress and support csos. Campaña Latinoamericana por 
el Derecho a la Educacion (Latin American Campaign for the Right to Educa- 
tion) (CLADE) uses the Observatorio Regional de Educación Inclusiva (Regional 
Observatory of Inclusive Education) to monitor SDG 4. The observatory gath- 
ers information, documentation, and opinions on education systems through 
the lenses of inclusion and nondiscrimination. Documents include normative 
frames, national curriculum, education policy, and opinions from the edu- 
cation community such as teachers, students, and parents. CLADE has par- 
ticipated in regional planning and construction of monitoring mechanisms 
(UNESCO, 2017a) and plans to submit a ‘E2030 Monitoring Report’ on Latin 
America in the 2017 HLPF. 

Several national networks affiliated with GCE have produced national 
SDG reports. The Campaign for Popular Education’s (CAMPE) report (Ahmed 
et al., 2016) is a quantitative study contributed to by csos, governments, and 
academics, looking especially at SDG 4 progress in Bangladesh related to liter- 
acy, skills development, and lifelong learning initiatives, and their interactions 
with socioeconomic indicators (Nath & Chowdhury, 2016). In addition, GCE 
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member networks in countries such as Nepal (NGO Federation of Nepal, 2017), 
Bangladesh (Ahmed et al., 2016), the Netherlands, Peru, and Denmark partici- 
pated in researching and drafting national cso shadow reports and engaging 
with formal national VNR processes. Another coalition, Foro SocioEducativo 
(Foro) promotes citizen monitoring of the execution of education policies by 
the Ministry of Education in the Dominican Republic. Foro promotes educa- 
tion monitoring through the Guia para la Veeduria Social de las Politicas Edu- 
cativas (Guide for Social Oversight of Educational Policies) (Orti, Maldonado, 
& Solano, 2015). Their report introduces monitoring in the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s political and legal context and provides guidance and tools for citizen 
monitoring. 

Further regional collaboration is evident in the emphasis of the Asia South 
Pacific Association for Basic and Adult Education (ASPBAE) on the role of civil 
society in national, regional, and international dialogues about development 
goals; creating networks between organisations; and contributing to intergov- 
ernmental policy design related to the spGs (Khan, 2016). Specifically, ASPBAE 
calls on csos to monitor goal satisfaction by working with government offi- 
cials and policymakers, learners, and teachers, and other civil society groups. 
This monitoring is the responsibility of the government but supported by csos 
who advocate for government attention to at-risk populations and provide 
oversight to identify gaps in existing governmental monitoring plans. Other 
initiatives such as the act Alliance provide examples of cso network-building 
by seeking to increase ‘civil society engagement and coalition’ (ACT Alliance, 
2016, p. 6) around sDG indicators that are integral to their campaigns, although 
not focussed on education. 

Wider coalition-building around the SDGs is underway, frequently with 
monitoring at its heart. For example, Action4SD is a global civil society plat- 
form to monitor progress toward sustainable development through working 
groups. Their Working Group on Monitoring and Accountability helps share 
citizen-generated reports on the progress on the spGs at national and regional 
levels (Action4SD, 2017). 

Another type of civil society engagement, citizen-generated evidence and 
use, provides opportunities to amplify citizen voices and influence imple- 
mentation. This, however, remains an underused approach despite efforts by 
organisations like Civicus and their Datashift project to coordinate engage- 
ment among the various producers of citizen-generated data (Civicus, 2017). 
Absence of clear spaces for inclusion of unofficial data sources in formal 
mechanisms of sDG monitoring is a critical lost opportunity. 

Challenges to SDG 4 monitoring identified in survey responses include the 
state’s lack of commitment to monitoring (37%), weak information and data 
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systems for reporting (37%), lack of awareness among policymakers about the 
right to education in the sDGs (26%), and a lack of clarity about reporting 
discrimination (36%). Data availability and validity are perennial challenges 
in monitoring, whether coordinated by csos or the state. To overcome data 
availability issues, especially related to the right to education, monitoring tools 
can draw on indicators and indices such as RTEI, the Sustainable Development 
Solutions Network’s (SDSN) index, RTE, and others that aggregate relevant 
data. 


4.2 Right to Education Index (RTE1) Case Study 

Here we explore RTEI as one case of a rights-based cso-developed data col- 
lection and indicator identification tool. RTEI seeks to monitor the right to 
education based on the international right to education framework, a non- 
exhaustive list of human rights laws and agreements. It was developed through 
a participatory process with civil society partners in the Global South and 
North. It includes data collected biennially and was not originally developed 
for the sDGs. The RTEI framework emphasises a more robust analysis than the 
SDSN’s tool and sDG Index, but does not include all SDG 4 targets. Some SDG 
4 indicators are not reflected in international human rights law, such as early 
childhood education, and are thus not part of RTEI. RTEI has two advocacy 
purposes related to SDG 4 monitoring: (i) mapping the data collected against 
SDG indicators and (ii) supporting national civil society campaigns that may 
aim to monitor SDG 4. RTEI is CSO-led and flexible, allowing national cso 
interpretation and direction of advocacy. It collects qualitative data on right- 
to-education indicators through a questionnaire (RESULTS Educational Fund, 
2016) that can further support specific campaigns, such as SDG 4 monitoring, 
and is often lacking in official review processes. 


4.2.1 Accountability through Indicators 

The data collected in RTEI in 2016 were assembled by national cso-led 
research teams in 15 countries. SDG 4 indicators were used in this analysis to 
construct an SDG 4 rights-based monitoring tool and identify baselines of spG 
4 satisfaction for longitudinal study and further analysis (see Table 17.1). The 
data from the RTE! indicators listed in Table 17.1 are analysed briefly below to 
understand cso-led projects that used RTEI in their rights-based approaches.® 
RTEI includes indicators for sDG Target 4.1, which focusses on free and equi- 
table education, such as the percent of traditional-age learners in primary 
and secondary schools (removing overage learners), the net enrolment and 
completion rates for primary and secondary school, and the legal protection 
of free and compulsory education. However, national passing score data was 
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unavailable due to too many missing responses. These data limitations high- 
light challenges in using solely quantitative methods to monitor sDG 4 imple- 
mentation because data may be unavailable, biased, or incomparable across 
countries. In 2016, national assessment data were only available in six of the 
countries presented. In addition, the diversity of national assessments in RTEI 
countries highlights the challenge in this metric to adequately monitor the 
‘proportion of children and young people: (a) in grades 2/3; (b) at the end of 
primary; and (c) at the end of lower secondary achieving at least a minimum 
proficiency level in (i) reading and (ii) mathematics, by sex’ (UN, 2018c). Using 
national assessments that vary widely, RTEI creates indicators that clearly 
represent the national context but are weak in international comparison. 
However, enrolment and completion rates recorded in RTEI are particularly 
relevant in national Target 4.1 monitoring. 

Using RTE! data as a lever for Target 4.1 monitoring and accountability can 
influence national assessment paradigms and efforts to increase enrolment 
and completion rates. This example can also show comparisons between 
countries (see Figure 17.1). 

Figure 17.1 presents how the 15 countries in RTE! in 2016 performed on indi- 
cators related to spG Target 4.1, which aims to ensure that ‘all girls and boys 
complete free, equitable, and quality primary and secondary education lead- 
ing to relevant and effective learning outcomes’ (see Table 1.1 in Chapter 1). 
Canada has the highest score because it has the highest reported passing rate 
on national assessments, the lowest out-of-school rates and overage learner 
rates, and the highest enrolment rates, in addition to laws protecting free and 
compulsory education. The subindex could inform national advocates and 
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FIGURE 17.1 4.1 Free and equitable RTEI scores 
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policymakers seeking to identify where gaps in policy exist. This aggregated 
score represents one example of how RTEI micro-indices and overall scores 
can show comparative accountability across select sDG 4 indicators. After cal- 
culating SDG 4 subindex scores and comparing outcomes nationally, csOs can 
direct advocacy toward increasing government monitoring and transparency. 
Scores can also provide background and overarching examples in national and 
international cso-led reports, including shadow reports. As one cso-led tool 
for SDG 4 accountability, RTEI has potential but its influence and accountabil- 
ity depend on national csos engaging in formal sDG monitoring processes. 


4.2.2 RTEI in Advocacy 

One example of an RTEI-associated project, which was conducted in 2017 and 
focussed on rights-based approaches to sDG 4 monitoring, was the Teacher 
Creativity Center (TCC) in Palestine. TCC used RTEI to focus broadly on rais- 
ing awareness of SDG 4 amongst policymakers and citizens. TCc’s activities 
conducted public outreach and engaged citizens in the generation and use 
of education data, such as quality, equity, financing, and system reform. They 
included workshops with national stakeholders, data training sessions, meet- 
ings with policymakers, and additional data collection with trained citizens 
and csos. In addition, they met with partners and stakeholders to discuss 
plans to reach SDG 4. TCC also undertook shadow reporting, with the hopes of 
submitting to UNESCO, the UN Special Rapporteur on the Right to Education, 
the Palestinian Ministry of Education and Higher Education, and local media. 
TCC intends to engage with formal and national monitoring mechanisms both 
at national and international levels. Their project, described in organisational 
documentation, adds data collection strategies to the rights-based monitoring 
strategies identified in our survey and meta-analysis. Using RTEI, and develop- 
ing further data collection to supplement the indicators monitored, represents 
an innovative cso-led quantitative strategy. 

RTEI is one tool among many that can be used for a variety of advocacy 
purposes. TCC survey respondents also reported plans to use RTEI for research 
on the right to education and tangentially, health, to identify indicators for 
monitoring national plans, and using country reports and results for national 
advocacy. 


5 Conclusions 
Effective monitoring and follow-up are critical for the spG agenda’s success. 


This chapter suggests that effective rights-based monitoring approaches are 
based on three prerequisites: (i) international and national governmental 
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accountability; (ii) civil society-led accountability, especially related to mar- 
ginalisation; and (iii) capacity development and human rights education. Each 
of these present strategies and challenges for civil society engagement with the 
SDGS. 


51 International and National Accountability 
Monitoring of sDG 4 must rely on a balance of qualitative with quantita- 
tive measures. Overall, international accountability mechanisms are state- 
focussed, with csos contributing shadow reports and conducting parallel 
monitoring to ensure successful implementation. 

csos have multiple avenues for sDG monitoring but are only beginning 
to become familiar with the new formal spG monitoring, follow-up, and 
review architecture. Stronger mechanisms for state accountability, more 
organic mechanisms for peer-learning, and connections between the various 
accountability spaces could support greater civil society engagement. National 
accountability mechanisms to be submitted to international monitoring bod- 
ies should draw on cso and coalition experiences and provide space for the 
participation of marginalised communities in processes of sDG monitoring. 

Data must inform advocacy efforts nationally and engage with the overarch- 
ing international sDG monitoring architecture described above. With the SDGs 
progressively becoming the dominant framework for global development dis- 
course, the evidence generated by csOs to monitor progress on the SDGs could 
be used for multiple other purposes. For instance, with increasing emphasis 
on learning assessments in SDG 4 implementation, csOs can both promote 
larger quality learning indicators beyond assessments and monitor implemen- 
tation of assessments that may have deleterious or discriminatory effects. One 
finding from the data collected and the RTEI case study is that organisations 
can develop their own core lists of sDG indicators that draw upon SDG 4, the 
Education 2030 FFA, human rights law, and regional or national policy frame- 
works and supplement them with qualitative data to address specific reporting 
needs. 


5.2 Civil Society-Led Accountability 

CSOs represented in this study highlighted how citizen participation, focus 
on addressing marginalisation, strengthening national advocacy, supporting 
coalition building, and supplementing official monitoring with alternative 
perspectives were critical to make SDG 4 monitoring rights-based. Citizens’ 
participation, especially with marginalised communities, such as persons 
with disabilities and women and girls, was particularly emphasised in rights- 
based approaches. The focus on equity in rights-based approaches to SDG 4 
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monitoring can be strengthened to better identify discrimination within coun- 
tries that impede fulfilment of the goals. Despite the sDG agenda’s inclusion 
of Target 4.5 with a specific focus on equity, csos currently have difficulty 
identifying data about discrimination. This was evident in RTEI and in survey 
responses. When data are available, csOs are unsure where to report discrimi- 
nation in official spG 4 monitoring mechanisms. 

While working on official reporting, csos can engage with accountability 
institutions, such as statistics and education ministries, to strengthen data 
collection and emphasise specific avenues for government attention that 
may be relevant in strengthening respect for human rights and fulfiling SDG 
4. Given that survey respondents highlighted the lack of official understand- 
ing of the relationship between the right to education and SDG 4, referencing 
specific national obligations to international law can clarify this relationship 
and advance rights-based monitoring and implementation. These efforts are 
already underway as interviewees and the RTEI case study presented aware- 
ness-raising with state officials and other stakeholders as key to early stages of 
SDG 4 monitoring. 


53 Capacity Development 

Data availability is a critical problem for both the state and csos undertaking 
monitoring. CSOs can work to strengthen data systems and generate their own 
reports and evidence, either through national-level questionnaires like RTEI’s 
or local- and school-based data collection. The state is ultimately responsibil- 
ity for collecting the requisite data to monitor SDG 4 implementation and may 
reject alternative data sources. The most frequent type of monitoring reported 
in this chapter related to official data monitoring systems, and the largest 
challenge was weak information systems that complicated reporting. Survey 
respondents and interviewees identified working with national accountabil- 
ity institutions directly as one example of rights-based SDG 4 monitoring. At 
the same time, respondents felt that both csos and state officials lacked ade- 
quate understanding of the SDG framework and aspects of monitoring. Conse- 
quently, to increase the likelihood that spG monitoring and implementation 
are successful, stronger investment in capacity building for both state and civil 
society is warranted. 

Although only mentioned briefly in survey responses, CSOs can engage in 
SDG monitoring by identifying additional indicators to supplement interna- 
tional benchmarks and localise national advocacy. Focussing on assessments, 
CSOs can use national assessments and disaggregated data to identify equity 
and discrimination concerns across regions, marginalised groups, and income 
levels, among other factors. TCC’s development of further data collection 
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TABLE 171 Comparison of SDG 4 indicators with RTEI indicators 


SDG Target 4.1: By 2030, ensure that all girls and boys complete free, equitable, and 
quality primary and secondary education leading to relevant and effective learning 
outcomes. 


SDG indicators RTEI indicator 


Percentage of children/young people (i) 4.3.3: What percent of students 

in grades 2/3; (ii) atthe end of primary; received a passing score on the national 
and (iii) at the end of lower secondary assessment/exam? 

achieving at least a minimum proficiency a. Overall primary 

level in (a) reading and (b) mathematics Reading primary 
Math primary 


Administration of a nationally Overall secondary 


moon Ss 


representative learning assessment (i) in Reading secondary 
grades 2/3 (ii) at the end of primary and Math secondary 
(iii) at the end of lower secondary 
Gross intake ratio to the last grade 3.3.2: What is the net enrolment rate 
(primary, lower secondary) aa. For primary schools? (Overall) 
ba. For secondary schools? (Overall) 
Completion rate (primary, lower 3-3.3aa: What is the school completion rate? 
secondary, upper secondary) aa. Overall primary 
ba. Overall secondary 
Out-of-school rate (primary, lower One minus the net enrolment rate 
secondary, upper secondary) (measured in 3.3.2) 


Percentage of children over-age for grade Not available 

(primary, lower secondary) 

Number of years of (i) free and (ii) 3.1.1: Do national laws provide for free 
compulsory primary and secondary and compulsory education? 
education guaranteed in legal frameworks 


SDG Target 4.3: By 2030, ensure equal access for all women and men to affordable 
and quality technical, vocational, and tertiary education, including university. 


SDG indicators RTEI indicator 


Participation rate of youth and adults in Unavailable 
formal and non-formal education and 
training in the previous 12 months, by sex 


(cont.) 
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TABLE 171 Comparison of SDG 4 indicators with RTEI indicators (cont.) 


Gross enrolment ratio for tertiary 3.3.1ca What is the gross enrolment rate 
education for technical and vocational training? 
(Overall) 


3.3.1da What is the gross enrolment rate 
for tertiary schools? 

Participation rate in technical-vocational Unavailable 

education programmes (15- to 24-years old) 


SDG Target 4.5: By 2030, eliminate gender disparities in education and ensure 
equal access to all levels of education and vocational training for the vulnerable, 
including persons with disabilities, indigenous peoples, and children in vulnerable 
situations. 


SDG indicators RTEI indicator 


Parity indices (female/male, rural/urban, 3.3.2: What is the net enrolment rate for 
bottom/top wealth quintile and others primary schools? 


such as disability status, indigenous — For females divided by the rate for 
peoples and conflict-affected, as data males 

become available) for all education — Inrural areas divided by the rate in 
indicators on this list that can be urban areas 

disaggregated — For people with lower income divided 


by higher income, or 

— For people with disabilities divided by 
the overall rate. 

3.3.2: What is the net enrolment rate for 

secondary schools? 

— For females divided by the rate for 
males 

— Inrural areas divided by the rate in 
urban areas 

— For people with lower income divided 
by higher income, or 

— For people with disabilities divided by 
the overall rate. 


(cont.) 
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Comparison of SDG 4 indicators with RTEI indicators (cont.) 


Percentage of students in primary 
education whose first or home language 
is the language of instruction 

Extent to which explicit formula-based 
policies reallocate education resources to 
disadvantaged populations 

Education expenditure per student by 
level of education and source of funding 


Percentage of total aid to education 
allocated to low income countries 


5.2.3: What percent of students are not 
taught in their mother tongue? 


Unavailable 


1.5.1: What is the current public 
expenditure per pupil as a percentage of 
GDP per capita? 

Unavailable 


SDG Target 4.6: By 2030, ensure that all youth and a substantial proportion of 
adults, both men and women, achieve literacy and numeracy. 


SDG indicators 


RTEI indicator 


Percentage of population in a given age 
group achieving at least a fixed level of 
proficiency in functional (a) literacy and 
(b) numeracy skills, by sex 


Youth/adult literacy rate 


Participation rate of youth/adults in 
literacy programmes 


4.3.4: What is the literacy rate 

ab. For male youth? 

ac. For female youth? 

bb. For male adults? 

be. For female adults? 
4.3.4: What is the literacy rate? 

aa. Youth Overall? 

ba. Adult Overall? 
3.1.6 Is basic education publicly provided 
for adults who have not completed 
primary education? 


(cont.) 
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Comparison of SDG 4 indicators with RTEI indicators (cont.) 


SDG Target 4.7: By 2030, ensure that all learners acquire the knowledge and 


skills needed to promote sustainable development, including, among others, 


through education for sustainable development and sustainable lifestyles, human 
rights, gender equality, promotion of a culture of peace and non-violence, global 
citizenship and appreciation of cultural diversity and of culture’s contribution to 


sustainable development. 


SDG indicators 


RTEI indicator 


Extent to which (i) global citizenship 
education and (ii) education for 
sustainable development, including 
gender equality and human rights, 

are mainstreamed at all levels in: (a) 
national education policies, (b) curricula, 
(c) teacher education, and (d) student 
assessment 


4.1.1: Do national laws or policies direct 
education towards the following aims? 
And 

4.1.2: Does the national curriculum direct 

education towards the following aims? 

And 

4.3.1 Do national assessments or exams 

attempt to evaluate pupils progress 

towards the following aims? 

— The development of respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms 

— The development of respect for the 
child’s parents, cultural identity, lan- 
guage, and values, as well as respect 
for the values of the child’s country 
and other civilisations 

— The development of the child’s 
responsibilities in a free society, 
including understanding, peace, toler- 
ance, equality, and friendship among 
all persons and groups 

— The development of respect for the 
natural environment 

4.1.5b Does national curriculum include 

the following topic? Human rights 

4.3.2b Do national assessments or exams 

evaluate pupil’s understanding of the 

following topic? Human Rights 


(cont.) 
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TABLE 171 Comparison of SDG 4 indicators with RTEI indicators (cont.) 


Percentage of students by age group Unavailable 
(or education level) showing adequate 

understanding of issues relating to global 

citizenship and sustainability 

Percentage of 15-year-old students Unavailable 
showing proficiency in knowledge of 

environmental science and geoscience 

Percentage of schools that provide life Unavailable 
skills-based HIv and sexuality education 

Extent to which the framework on the Unavailable 
World Programme on Human Rights 

Education is implemented nationally 


SDG Target 4.a: Build and upgrade education facilities that are child, disability, and 
gender sensitive and provide safe, non-violent, inclusive, and effective learning 
environments for all. 


SDG indicators RTEI indicator 

Proportion of schools with access 2.2.4: What is the percentage of schools 
to: (a) electricity; (b) the Internet for with potable water? 

pedagogical purposes; (c) computers a. For primary schools? 

for pedagogical purposes; (d) adapted b. For secondary schools? 


infrastructure and materials for students 5.1.2: Are reasonable accommodation 
with disabilities; (e) basic drinking water; measures available for children with 
(f) single-sex basic sanitation facilities; disabilities in mainstream schools? 
and (g) basic handwashing facilities (as 

per the WAsH indicator definitions) 

Percentage of students experiencing 4.2.4: Does corporal punishment occur in 
bullying, corporal punishment, practice? 

harassment, violence, sexual 

discrimination, and abuse 

Number of attacks on students, Unavailable 

personnel, and institutions 


(cont.) 
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Comparison of SDG 4 indicators with RTEI indicators (cont.) 


SDG Target 4.c: By 2030, substantially increase the supply of qualified teachers, 


including through international cooperation for teacher training in developing 


countries, especially least developed countries and small island developing states. 


SDG indicators 


RTEI indicator 


Percentage of teachers qualified 
according to national standards by 
education level and type of institution 
Pupil/qualified teacher ratio by education 
level 


Percentage of teachers in: (a) pre- 
primary; (b) primary; (c) lower 
secondary; and (d) upper secondary 
education who have received at least the 
minimum organised teacher training 
(e.g. pedagogical training) pre-service or 
in-service required for teaching at the 
relevant level in a given country 
Pupil/trained teacher ratio by education 
level 
Average teacher salary relative to other 
professions requiring a comparable level 
of education qualification 

Teacher attrition rate by education 

level 
Percentage of teachers who received in- 
service training in the last 12 months by 
type of training 


2.3.1 What is the percentage of teachers 
that are appropriately trained 


2.3.2 What is the minimum standard 
pupil-trained teacher ratio? 

b. Primary school 

d. Secondary school 
Unavailable 


Unavailable 
2.3.4: What is the mean teacher salary 


relative to the national mean salary? 


Unavailable 


Unavailable 


SOURCES: UN (2015B); RESULTS EDUCATIONAL FUND (2016) 


strategies and its training of citizens and policymakers to collect rigorous data 
for SDG monitoring presents one potential path for cso monitoring. However, 
primary data collection and coordination for sDG monitoring remains the 
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responsibility of the state, and csOs may not be equipped to rigorously collect 
or analyse nationwide assessment data without national infrastructure and 
statistics. Although school- and local-based monitoring can often provide valu- 
able insights, national ministries and organising bodies must bring data to one 
place, rather than require csos to collect and analyse primary data themselves. 

Organisational and practitioners’ experiences show how csos can contrib- 
ute to SDG accountability by using rights-based approaches that policymak- 
ers may overlook. This includes informal monitoring with communities most 
directly affected by spG 4 implementation and creating networks of organisa- 
tions and policymakers to enhance national capacity to monitor SDG 4. As SDG 
4 monitoring develops, csos can continue and enhance monitoring mecha- 
nisms by presenting rights-based approaches and highlighting what mecha- 
nisms have the most impact on national actors. Given the role that csos have 
played in shaping the sDG agenda, they also have a critical role in ensuring that 
governments are held to account for its implementation. 


Notes 


1 These include universality, transparency, equity, participation, and action-orienta- 
tion (Together 2030, 2016). 

2 The annual reports submitted by Major Groups and Other Stakeholders do not con- 
stitute comprehensive monitoring reports. 

3 This included the online RTEI community, the Right to Education Project’s com- 
munity, the Global Campaign for Education community, the Global Partnership for 
Education community, and the Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights email lists. All 
surveys were conducted via email and Survey Monkey and analysed using Microsoft 
Excel for frequencies. Qualitative questions were analysed using a content analysis 
of repeated themes. Staff from 12 different national organisations in 10 countries, 
one regional organisation, and two global organisations completed the survey. 
Twelve respondents skipped the organisational demographic questions. Of survey 
respondents, four participants provided further follow-up in interviews. 

4 The tool was developed in consultation with civil society organisations from 2013 
to 2015, piloted in five countries, and completed the first round of data collection 
in 2016. It includes indicators monitoring governance, availability, accessibility, 
acceptability, and adaptability to the right to education (Tomaševski, 2006). 

5 In 2016, cso participants in RTEI were from Australia, Canada, Chile, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo, Ethiopia, Honduras, Indonesia, Nigeria, Palestine, the 
Philippines, South Korea, Tanzania, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Zimbabwe. RTEI CSO partners identified data from national governmental sources, 
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prioritising most recent data. When national data was unavailable, organisations 
identified international governmental data, then national research organisation 
data, and finally news reports and other sources. 

6 Due to the small sample in RTEI 2016, only 15 countries’ data were analysed by 
imputation when fewer than three countries were missing data. This was done by 
calculating a given indicator’s mean values for only the region and income group 
to which the country with missing data belongs, then replacing the missing values 
with the smallest value between those two means. 
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SDG 4 Targets 


Antonia Wulff 


Goal 4. Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and promote lifelong 
learning opportunities for all 


4.1 


4-3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.6 


4-7 


4.b 


By 2030, ensure that all girls and boys complete free, equitable and qual- 
ity primary and secondary education leading to relevant and effective 
learning outcomes. 

By 2030, ensure that all girls and boys have access to quality early child- 
hood development, care and pre-primary education so that they are 
ready for primary education. 

By 2030, ensure equal access for all women and men to affordable 
and quality technical, vocational and tertiary education, including 
university. 

By 2030, substantially increase the number of youth and adults who 
have relevant skills, including technical and vocational skills, for 
employment, decent jobs and entrepreneurship. 

By 2030, eliminate gender disparities in education and ensure equal 
access to all levels of education and vocational training for the vulner- 
able, including persons with disabilities, indigenous peoples and chil- 
dren in vulnerable situations. 

By 2030, ensure that all youth and a substantial proportion of adults, 
both men and women, achieve literacy and numeracy. 

By 2030, ensure that all learners acquire the knowledge and skills 
needed to promote sustainable development, including, among others, 
through education for sustainable development and sustainable life- 
styles, human rights, gender equality, promotion of a culture of peace 
and non-violence, global citizenship and appreciation of cultural diver- 
sity and of culture’s contribution to sustainable development. 

Build and upgrade education facilities that are child, disability and 
gender sensitive and provide safe, non-violent, inclusive and effective 
learning environments for all. 

By 2020, substantially expand globally the number of scholarships avail- 
able to developing countries, in particular least developed countries, 
small island developing States. and African countries, for enrolment in 
higher education, including vocational training and information and 
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communications technology, technical, engineering and scientific pro- 
grammes, in developed countries and other developing countries. 

4.c By 2030, substantially increase the supply of qualified teachers, includ- 
ing through international cooperation for teacher training in develop- 
ing countries, especially least developed countries and small island 
developing States. 


(Source: UNGA, 2015b) 


APPENDIX 2 
SDG 4 Targets and Indicators 


Antonia Wulff 


Goal 4. Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and promote lifelong 


learning opportunities for all 


411 Proportion of children and young people (a) in Grade 2 or 3; (b) at 
the end of primary education; and (c) at the end of lower secondary 
education achieving at least a minimum proficiency level in (i) 
reading and (ii) mathematics, by sex 

4.1.2 Administration of a nationally-representative learning assessment 
(a) in Grade 2 or 3; (b) at the end of primary education; and (c) at 
the end of lower secondary education 

41.3 Gross intake ratio to the last grade (primary education, lower 
secondary education) 

41.4 Completion rate (primary education, lower secondary education, 
upper secondary education) 

41.5 Out-of-school rate (primary education, lower secondary education, 
upper secondary education) 

41.6 Percentage of children over-age for grade (primary education, lower 


secondary education) 
41.7 Number of years of (a) free and (b) compulsory primary and 
secondary education guaranteed in legal frameworks 


4.21 Proportion of children under 5 years of age who are 
developmentally on track in health, learning and psychosocial well- 
being, by sex 

4.2.2 Participation rate in organised learning (one year before the official 
primary entry age), by sex 
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Percentage of children under 5 years experiencing positive and 
stimulating home learning environments 

Gross early childhood education enrolment ratio in (a) pre-primary 
education and (b) early childhood educational development 
Number of years of (a) free and (b) compulsory pre-primary 
education guaranteed in legal frameworks 


Participation rate of youth and adults in formal and non-formal 
education and training in the previous 12 months, by sex 

Gross enrolment ratio for tertiary education by sex 
Participation rate in technical-vocational programmes (15- to 
24-year-olds) by sex 


Proportion of youth and adults with information and 
communications technology (1cT) skills, by type of skill 
Percentage of youth/adults who have achieved at least a minimum 


level of proficiency in digital literacy skills 
Youth/adult educational attainment rates by age group, economic 
activity status, levels of education and programme orientation 


Parity indices (female/male, rural/urban, bottom/top wealth 


quintile and others such as disability status, indigenous peoples 
and conflict-affected, as data become available) for all education 
indicators on this list that can be disaggregated 

Percentage of students in primary education whose first or home 
language is the language of instruction 

Extent to which explicit formula-based policies reallocate education 
resources to disadvantaged populations 

Education expenditure per student by level of education and source 
of funding 

Percentage of total aid to education allocated to least developed 
countries 
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4.6.1 Proportion of population in a given age group achieving at least a 
fixed level of proficiency in functional (a) literacy and (b) numeracy 
skills, by sex 

4.6.2 Youth/adult literacy rate 

4-6.3 Participation rate of illiterate youth/adults in literacy programmes 


4-71 Extent to which (i) global citizenship education and (ii) education 
for sustainable development, including gender equality and human 
rights, are mainstreamed at all levels in: (a) national education 
policies, (b) curricula, (c) teacher education and (d) student 
assessment 

4.7.2 Percentage of schools that provide life skills-based HIv and sexuality 
education 

4.7.3 Extent to which the framework on the World Programme on Human 
Rights Education is implemented nationally (as per the UNGA 
Resolution 59/113) 

4.7.4 Percentage of students by age group (or education level) showing 
adequate understanding of issues relating to global citizenship and 
sustainability 

4.7.5 Percentage of 15-year-old students showing proficiency in 
knowledge of environmental science and geoscience 


Proportion of schools with access to: (a) electricity; (b) Internet 
for pedagogical purposes; and (c) computers for pedagogical 
purposes; (d) adapted infrastructure and materials for students with 
disabilities; (e) basic drinking water; (f) single-sex basic sanitation 
facilities; and (g) basic handwashing facilities (as per the WASH 
indicator definitions) 

4.a.2 Percentage of students experiencing bullying in the last 12 months 


4.a.3 Number of attacks on students, personnel and institutions 
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4.b.1 Volume of official development assistance flows for scholarships by 
sector and type of study 

4.b.2 Number of higher education scholarships awarded by beneficiary 
country 


4.c.1 Proportion of teachers in: (a) pre-primary education; (b) primary 
education; (c) lower secondary education; and (d) upper secondary 
education who have received at least the minimum organised 
teacher training (e.g., pedagogical training) pre-service or in-service 
required for teaching at the relevant level in a given country, by sex 

4.c.2  Pupil-trained teacher ratio by education level 

4.c.3 Percentage of teachers qualified according to national standards by 
education level and type of institution 

4.c.4  Pupil-qualified teacher ratio by education level 

4.c.5 Average teacher salary relative to other professions requiring a 
comparable level of qualification 

4.c.6 Teacher attrition rate by education level 

4.c.7 Percentage of teachers who received in-service training in the last 12 
months by type of training 


Note: Global indicators are presented in coloured shading. 
(Source: UIS, 2018e) 
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